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Select committee bids Tor 
Aberdeen merger inquiry 
Polytechnic responds to 
engineering course criticisms 
University science park head 


Institute urges higher education 
funding shift 

OVERSEAS 6-' 

Australia will need 10 new 
universities, warns state 
chairman 

Austerity measures hit American 
academics 

Student demonstrations mark 
the new term in Spain 
Toronto conference discusses 
ethics and the university 
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The rise of the defence debate: 
Paul Flalher and Jon Turney 
look at war and peace studies 
and campus pressure groups, 8 
Thepolyverslty: Peter Scott 
examines the rationale behind 
theldeaand its progress, 9 
Patricia San tinelii on teaching 
politics on youth training 
schemes, 9 

Robbins Report - Richard 
Hoggart contributes the first of 
five articles to mark the 
reports twentieth 
anniversary; and Peter Scott 
reexamines the six principles, 

Brian Morton pays tribute to the 
French sociologist, Raymond 
. Aron; Philip Schlesinger 
reports on his discussions with 
Polish sociologists, 12 
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Richard AMen Cave on 
the Dublin Theatre festival 
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John Beer reviews the new 
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reviewers 
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Sir Peter’s 20 questions 


Towards the end of next week, vice 
chancellors will receive their first letter 
from the new chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, Sir Peter 
Swiiuiertor-Dyer. It may cause a few 
surprises. In the past UGC letters have 
not been exciting documents.: 
Although often pregnant with drama- 
tic decisions, they have been written in 
a style that if not pedestrian has been 
deliberately low-key and even oblique. 

NflVt Ufoolr’e lallor mill L. 


Next week's tetter will probably be, 
different - not only because it will bear 
a new signature but because it has a 


different object. Up to now letters 
from the committee have been de- 
signed to collect information methodi- 
cally or to consult universities formally 
about the intentions of the UGC and 
finally to Inform universities about the 
conscouences of the committee's deci- 
sions. They have not been designed to 
encourage much lateral thinking in the 
universities about their future direc- 
tion. Exchanges between the commit- 
tee and universities have been deliber- 
ately confined - and so have occa- 
sionally run the risk of appearing 
cramped. 

The new UGC letter in contrast will 
be designed to onen nn rnthov than 


confine the debate about the future of 
the universities. Sir Peter rightly is 
determined to stimulate a much more 
I open and less constrained debate with- 
in the universities. His political mas- 
ters, Sir Keith Joseph and Mr Peter 
Brooke, ore equally determined that 
the agenda should be as open as 
GfflJfiSsS IsTbf 


ranging questions only some of which 
will he specific and so compulsory in 
the old sense. Moreover the UGC will 
encourage a plurality of views from 
anyone who wants to take part in its 
great debate, rather than simply wait- 
mg for the formal, monolithic, and 
sometimes not very illuminating views 
that serve as the formal positions of 
Individual universities. In short almost 
any questions can be asked and almost 
anyone can answer them. 

This attempt by the UGC to super- 
impose on its traditional and tightly 
drawn planning procedures a much 
more populist experiment in participa- 
tor debate will probably receive a 
mixed reception in the universities. 

. Some people may feel that the UGC 
should continue its rather formal rela- 
tionship with universities, because the 
much more activist planning style that 
will probably be foreshadowed in Sir 
Peter’s letter could lead to greater 
nterference in the internal affairs of 
Individual institutions. 

However understandable this is 
probably an unrealistic criticism in the 
difficult circumstances of the earlv 
1980s. For if the UGC fails to compete 



with how it worked and were rebuffed 
by the impenetrability of the universi- 
ties. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from 
Sir Edward’s remarks. First the UGC 
and. the universities together must 
raise their consciousness of the issues 
of higher education policy so that the 
developing dialogue with Government 
is not a one-way street; secondly to 
offer the DES a policy partnership, 
provided this was carefully policed in. 
the interests of university autonomy, 
might increase its familiarity with the 
universities and so its sympathy for 
them. 

So the UGC is right to try to change 
the rather stiff relations which it has 
traditionally had with individual uni- 
versities. It is right to try to make the 
partnership more open, more flexible,' 
and wider-ranging. But if the UGC is 
trying to move towards a new style, the 
substance of the issues on which it must 
offer guidance to the Secretary of State 
remains the same. 

Sir Keith will want to know what the 
UGC, and through it the universities, 
think about greater selectivity leadina 
to a more •• • 


(Applications will shortly bts 
Koestler appointment a 


Koestter appointments k 
psychology) 

Well, gentleman, youll mi 
prised to hear that your b 
committee has had a most 
in choosing between the 




only after extended discuukt 
felt able to compile a 
three. 

Firstly the application ha 
HOC. The subject ana ben- 
pathy - is of course a tredtoti 
well documented one in this 
and therefore we were 
clear evidence of excellent*, 
readily available. The 
committee was most fi 
ressed by the long record of 


I So rapier than asking universities to 
answer in a forma! andrarher stiff way 
a antiled number of quite snecific 
question,. Sir Peter’, lettir wiKska 
much larger number of more wide- 


universities fail to leam the sophisti- 
cated language of higher education 

a , the future of the former and the 
>m of the latter will remain in 
jeopardy. 

In his valedictory speech as chair- 

wimed that never again" woulcf"a 
Government allow the committee a 

- a, if ha{ ? Jn 1981, He also 

pointed out that the Department of 
Education and Science, both civil 
servants and ministers, perhaps 
had an instinctive bias towards non- 
university higher education precisely 
because they .were much more familiar 


ing money for research, about closer 
cooperation with the NAB and non- 
university higher education. The list is 


But^all of them need to. be carefully 

debate the u6c is not saying tSaMt 
favours these proposals. Indeed a 

r^:!f* m i d ? ep ? r . depate i8 as 

t0 h i r “tamate, and maybe 
rightful, rejection. But it is ensuring 
that universities are active partners in, 
rather than passive spectators of the 

ffpX" ,l,al wil1 divide 


Building a position of strength 

However, a 1 more diriolste ARBr i. . 


Ss^r&ifldfn^ tadfViSSSS noS°SV , .h.ne ri i dil1gi!1< ’ ABRC is 

■ :faS®X , 5S5£t 


H»nq nat its advice on the- alreadv^H^, . " uaiu s ncw «>le is 
gW? Pf*? 0 science budget Is carried ‘ list of ^scSnSfh. move 18 drflw U P a 

out. Save in those year* when the ■ 

Secretary of State for Education took And iie^5 r i s knvarij look exercise, 
against the Sodol ScfenS h££ ‘hat role wifi £ 

Aundl. the bornff^SS^SSSS ^% Slr ? olia,d Mason's report 
“ to ‘he five research councils with Sir^hh ? r^ U i? dI 8 ^ stcm * aow 
and the Royal Society in its annual RiuLmu - - Jpsoph at ‘"® °ES. Sir 
’forward look” have b£e n foUowed to ■•SEELEYS* the Ration of 
£« JPffl Apd we know. most have Sfi„ I S ,1 ?j tor P^ple -by 
fopnd, ihU acceptable, The ABRC- makl 

\ritjv& deDarimBrlt .i Rdi.Ao»>K^. u arrangements with individitoi : 


velopmeiit. 

All this would clearly put the ABRC 

in a much stronger position to direct 
the research councils towards particu- 
ar priority areas. Sir Ronald apparent- 

the board s title, but this is said to be 

fUnoTl k .i? s Propo^aJs. They will be 
H nt P y ,, coun dls on the grounds 
that only they are close enough to the 
growing points of science to be able to 
judge which areas are ripe for en- 



Utters on i^search and teacblna 
' skills, and the Academic 

Council for Peace and 


small share of the budgeljiQt aireadv ' (ask fdr the board as a ' 


weakened for the outsitfe7bSaS?^ 
know almost as little about how ind* 
vidual councils assess pd£ i 
about. the criteria for rating new 
proposals within the ABRC; 8 

, J* be simple to dispel that 

^tailed 




tn thelast jfear, Ip. 

I wrangle over-rcsUh 
rtdpUated by ho unex 
ment In the ' Hcyjse - ./,< 

Qoytjraidem . has'; beuuh to adhn« r £ 

q 685 ^ udent8 ’ *^ ri • 

ghfar/fomideal.sent 
both ltd potentia 


by thTffii 

^ published each year 

And la the wider: orbit of the ABRC 
“luntific opportunities 
^wofthewhole 

SBBffirw 


and the students con-', 
to scramble for the 
^available In most 
s ®- { ' 1 . , ®3 discretionary 


| . confronted by the detailed! 
from the Inspectorate of lint 
fill search for “devils" In 
don Polytechnic. This was i, 
qjiite remarkable find, 




dence of the existence of 
nomena despite extendvt » 
longed Inquiry. Well dost ". , 
spectorate. 

Finally, we must olftrjjjg 
congratulations to the CVy ‘rS 
team (that’s the Comuftff.EL* 
Chancellors and Prindp^J^rT 
their experimental work 
cently been completed it 
nali^ which immediate!]' 
itself td the committee. / 
will know, in response lo 
concern, the university 
source was, some time 8go, 

■ ' ‘ ‘ len 

1 a 
so 
-.d. 
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* University Grants Committee photographed in session for the first time: Left to right, they are Professors Peter Moore (London Business School) and Mary Hesse (Cambridge 
jnJrmlty), Sir Peter Baxendell (chairman of Shell Transport and Trading), Mr Edwin Appleyard and Mr Barney Baker (UGC assistant secretaries), Mr Norman Hardyman 
jC secretary), Sir Peter Swinnterton-Dyer (chairman) Miss Deirdre Fordham (assistant secretary), Mr Dennis Strachan (superintending surveyor), Professors John Forty 
irwick University), Douglas Jones (Dundee University), Gareth Morris (University College, Aberystwyth), Gordon Higgjnson (Durham University) and Keith Clayton 
(University of East Anglia) and Mrs Tydfil Thomas (head of Aberdare girls’ comprehensive school). 


by Ngaio Crequer 

fte University Orants Committee 
opined Its great debate this week with 
1 12-page letter to vice chancellors that 
tdi 29 questions, many of which 
sack the most sacred cows of the 
otiwniw system. 

Top of the UGCs list for debate are 
doBires, tenure, two-year degrees, a 
on deal for research, and the end of 
tk binary policy that now divides 

t r education. 

ileuer, the first to emanate from 
fa committee under its new chairman 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, Bets out 
fa views of Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education, and 
fan asks for comment and reaction by 
MwHi, 1984. 

I It rayS it is up to the universities to 
Mde vkther to answer the ques- 
, wdi. bat they would particularly like 
; u answer to the first two. The otheT 
are more suited to groups 
•^individuals than institutions. . 
w letter notes that Sir Keith has 


UGC’s great debate 
aims at sacred cows 


also asked the National Advisory Body 
to encourage the same kind of debate 
in public sector institutions. ‘There 
will have to be an eventual reconcilia- 
tion between the replies of NAB and 
the UGC to the Secretary of State", 
says the letter. 

It continues: “We See no possibility 
of resource per student (i.e. home fees 
and recurrent grant) being increased in 
real terms, except we would bope to 
take account of a shift in balance of 
students from cheaper to more expen- 
sive subjects." 

The letter then repeats Sir Keith's 
suggestion that universities should 


consider a cut of resource per student 
of up to 2 per ceni in real terms in each 
of trie next five years, and up to 1 per 
cent in each of the following live years. 


Taking this into account as well as 
the latest Department of Education 
and Science student demand projec- 
tions, the first two questions are: 1. 
(On the assumption of a) constant 
numbers of home and EEC students 
and b) constant resources per student 
In real terms between 1983/84 and 
1989/90 inclusive, what changes will 
your institution want to make and how 
do you plan to achieve them? 

2. How would your answer fye 


affected if student numbers were to 
remain constant but resource pei stu- 
dent in real terms were to drop at a 
steady rate of a) 1 per cent a year b) 2 
per cent a year? 

After 1990, the UGC says, it is 
difficult to see the universities in 
isolation, or to predict distribution of 
students among sectors. 

The third question asks how the 
higher education system will cope with 
a 15 to 20 per cent drop in student 
numbers between 1991 and 2000. 
What scope is there for reorganization, 

3 irs and collaboration. “Should a 
cant number of institutions be 


NAB concentrates on closures 


ty David Jobbins 
M Felicity Jones 

0« of Kent’s' three art colleges and a 
WWhiiic school of architecture face 
|™jra fa the National Advisory 
W, new drive to concentrate stu- 
the larger institutions and 
T~T? re eourse rationalization. 
f ,11* chai rman of the joint NAB and 
JrJWsty Grants Committee working 
f^ t °. n . arcldtectural education is to 
to. education ministers 
W decision to dose the North 
ai f iS ndon school of 

wSS^-****? the 

•jiijEi fa to write to Mr Peter 
[■ luiu? ^dcMecretary of state for 
asking the Govem- 
Jiag ^ 8 proposal because it 
‘P° Value and credl- 


IfiTTWiBBe rpe value and credi- 
y VyfaKfl a^mg for its urgent views 


on “rationaliaztion" of the courses 

g rovided by Maidstone and Canter- 
ury colleges of art on one site. 
Maidstone is the smaller, and it 
would be likely that its courses should 
be transferred to Canterbury. But 
students argue that there would be too 
many students for the Canterbury site 
and a second option under discussion is 
to transfer courses from both colleges 
to Nonlngton College, which is already 
scheduled to close under the NAB s 

Pr ?!ent has warned the NAB that no 
rationalization fa possible for the 1984/ 
85 academic year and has protested 
bitterly at the lack of information and 
tight timetable expected for Its re- 
sponse. ... 

The Kent proposal is the most 
radical yet disclosed of the latest rash 
of plans to concentrate advanced 
further education in the largest provid- 


lUIIUWI — — — o: A 

ers. Less extensive proposals for con- 
centration, stopping short of institu- 


pO’Lea 
■w in the: 


e of plan over budgets 

r . T' . . . n. ..Hi ,hn 


next year's student numbers , still show 
the colleges gaining most. 

The polytechnics would gain £13m 
with the orovislonal budgets 


tional closures,^ have been sent to 
Richmond upon'Thames College, and 
to Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire and 
Cheshire county councils. 

A number of local authorities are 
resisting the pressure to concentrate 
courses which emerged from the 
NAB's residential weekend in East- 
bourne. They feel that these consid- 
erations were taken into account dur- 
ing the original consultation process. 
As as result of their hostility it now 
seems unlikely that the NAB secretar- 
iat will put forward as many changes 
next week as its board had hoped for, 

Ms Jean Bocock, assistant secretary 
for further education of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, said the union was 
concerned that the basis of approaches ' 
to local authorities was solely on 
economic grounds. 

Confusion reigns at the NELP over 
the exact plans of the NAB board. 
Mr Gerry Fowler, the polytechnic's 
director, was at first told there would 
be no intake of students next year. But 
when the letter arrived it said there 
would be oo full-time or sandwich 
intake, which does not take account of 
part-time students. 

“This preempts the decision of the 
Esher committee which might as well 


XSS7 .feting of the Work! 



■And now perhaps 
our choice from this sho r ‘„ 
appropriate way. Registrar* 
you efire fo choose a cp° * *. 

'■ TMBSjawswyW? 

© limited, is# 


fa ■ on last 




trader, bifek page i l thb jbiM s 


closed in 1990 to 1994 and what criteria 
and machinery should derided 
which?" 

, In a section on research the letter 
asks if the 1981 cuts fell more heavily 
on research, particularly on science 
research, than on teaching. What 
counter-measures have been taken? 

Other questions include: Do you 
think the dual support system can 
survive? Would you favour earmark- 
ing the research component of the 
grant, and what would this cover? 
Should there be greater selectivity in 
research funding? In which areas 
should there be special investment? 

On tenure, the UGC says (and rives 
figures to show) staff losses nave left a 
very unbalanced distribution. On the 
best assumptions new appointments in 
the next decade will only be made at 
the rate of 1 and lW per cent per 
annum. 

But the Advisory Board far Re- 
search Councils argued, and the DES 
accepted (during the “new blood" 
continued on page 3 


DES snubs 
research 

A researcher who carried out Depart- 
ment of Education arid Science funded 
research has claimed that neither the 
department nor her university will 
release the work for public presenta- 
tion. 

Ms Judy Rolzen, formerly of the 
department of government at Brunei 
University, and Mark Jepson, also of 
Brunei, carried out a study into the 
employers’ views of graduates from 
universities and the public sector. 


1 1 ’-I V. VILI 'M I f >\ n 1: 1 f 


on “Expectations of higher education 
which involves studies of students and 
careers advisers and case studies of 
Institutions. 

■ Ms Roizen's claims have been stre- 
nuously denied by both Professor 
Maurice Kogan, the project director, 
and Mr David Forrester, assistant 
at the 'DBS and chairman of 


The Roizen and Jepson report is 1 
potentially controversial, because of 
Its evidence thpt university graduates 
were on average preferred to 
.polytechnic graduates. 

The study found that the over- 
whelming majority of employers were 
. university rather than polytechnic 
graduates. They noted that university 
. candidates needed to get, and did get 
better A level results and they assumed 
they were therefore of higher quality. 
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NUS campaigns for grants reform 

by David Jobbing rnnlfikiifiitnc •!«». L n U r p-t im. J . l * . ■ j j _ e j . .1 • 


THE TIM£S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE)^ ■ 


by David Jobbins 
A fresh assault on the sysu.ni under 
which parents are expected to contri- 
bute to their children's higher educa- 
tion is being launched by the National 
Union of Students. 

Tliis week it produced new evidence 
that 47 per cent of parents failed to 
make up their children's grant to the 
level of the full award and that 12 per 
cent were falling short by £200 or 
more. 

The union places much of the blame 
foritscalculation that half Britain's full 
time higher education students are 
worse off than 16 and 17-year-olds on 
Youth Training Schemes on the short- 
comings of the system and is seeking 
early talks with Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, on its 
proposals. 

Total abolition would cost £J80m 
but the limited NUS package, costed 
at £66m, includes an increase of more 
than 35 per cent in the parental 


contributions threshold from £7,100 to 
£9,600; reduction of the age of inde- 
pendence from 25 to 21; a move from 
residual to gross income to remove 
inbuilt disenmi nation in favour of 
parents with mortgages and against 
those in rented accommodation; and a 
cut in the years of self-support from 
three years to two. with unemploy- 
ment and YTS experience counted as 
self-support. 

NUS says: "The means test is a 
major cause of financial hardship 
among students whose parents cannot 
afford or are unwilling to pay their 
assessed contribution. Any system that 
effectively lies a student, financially, 
to her/his parents up to the age of 25 
Is, or should be, completely unten- 
able.” 

A phased abolition is becoming 
more difficult, according 10 NUS, 
because parental contributions are ris- 

inn lortap il> n_ r 


despite the widespread use of cove- 
nants which ensure a regular flow of 
money to the students. The student 
income and expenditure survey carried 
out by NUS to underpin its grants 
submission, showed that 45 per cent of 
students were using covenants. 

Other NUS demands for the 1984/85 
grant are: A £30 a week allowance to 
be paid to all further education stu- 
dents; a £5 a week increase in the main 
rate of grant, currently about £55 a 
week outside London and £66 in the 
capital and action to end distinctions 
between dependent students, unmar- 
ried students; students with depen- 
dents not living with them, and stu- 
dents whose children are bom during a 
course. 

The survey that students were cut- 
ting back on almost every item of 
expenditure other than accommoda- 
tion over which they had little control. 
Even so many were not able to make 


laxtfe 'syrB 

S?SSl? ase stut * ent awards by 22%, say v-cs 


ends meet on their grants, and Mr Neil 
Stewart, president of the NUS, gave 
banks the credit for helping students 
out with their cash flow problems. 
“Without their liberal attitude to stu- 
dents, the grants system would have 
collapsed,” Mr Stewart salcj. 

Mr Bob McLean, chairperson of 
NUS (Scotland), said he was particu- 
larly concerned about the distinction 
between Scottish further education 
grants for students over 18 and those 
under 18. 

Grants to students over 18 were 
roughly equivalent to mandatory 

f rants, ranging from an average of 
1,000 in Tayside Region to £1 ,6000 in 
Central Region. 

But grants for the under 18s were 
very much less, with an average £600 
grant for a 40-week year, falling to 
£269 in Lothian Region and £330 in 
Fife. It was vital to abolish this age 
distinction, Mr McLean said. 


Ngaio Crequer 

Vice chancellors hnve told the Govern- 
ment that the student grant should he 
increased by 22 per cent If it is to keep 
pace with rising costs. 

In a letter delivered on Monday to 
Mr Peter Brooke, undcr-sccretary of 

ttatJ* fnr aHiifmiUn iL. /"»_ _ * 
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of me real value of the main grant. 

it says that in the Jast four years the 
proportion of the grant spent on board 
and lodging by students living outside 
London had increased from 62 to 70 
per cent and there was “continuing 
deterioration" in the position. 

Its latest annual survey of accora- 


Poiy building work halted 

Rirminoham Tihi t i. j . ■ 


modation costs had showii that prices and suggests helping to imorove the 
living m London. 

The amount students have left. . .to , According to the survey the grant 
meet other essential Items including students living outside London 
books and equipment has not only f^uld be £2,132 rather than the actual 
decreased as a proportion of the total ,660, an increase of 22.1 per cent 
grant but over the last two years has For London it should be £2,509 rather 
decreased in real terms," it says. tton £1.975, an increase of 21.3 ner 
The CVCP also says it wants a real cent * 

STSS’S'tta S ™«y that for all cate- 

benefited those brought into the scale - accommo ^ atl °n outside Lon- 

because of the decS! ,o it '“"‘""I': 

parents ,o niake their foil contribution ST V? “ ,h j 


equipment nas not ony a,luuluoe **.iJiratner than the i 
Vice ^ wSo Snnd C p^Hn ? f decrca . sed « a proportion of the toJ I 1 - 660 . an increase of 22. 1 per 
there ™ Principals says gram but over the last two years has For London it should be £2,5§9 , 


ITte survey shows that for all Cate- 

in P.c nf ■n.nmmn.lot! j. . 


1982/83. The average inclusive cost to 
“) e s^ndent, what he or she pays, was 
£1,200, an increase of 6 per cent. 

Within these figures are differences 
according to the type of accommoda- 
tion. For example, for self-catering 
accommodation owned by universities 
there was an 8.1 per cent increase to 
the university, and a 5.6 per cent 
increase to the student. 

In London, for all categories, the 
cost to the institution has gone up by 
8.9 per cent and to the student by 9.5 
per cent. The worst figures are for 
those living in private flats where 
students have seen a 12.6 per cent rise 
in prices. 


^8 »ssmskS. : 
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During that period j the only capital 
money the polytechnic is now due to 
receive is an annual £105,000, agreed 
in a deal done during the East round of 
cuts in 1980/81., 

According to the director, Mr Roy 


m °bey_for miqor Capital works, 

Mr Hammond said he was “very 
surprised and concerned” at the ded- 
sfon on the central building in particu- 
lar, since the city councilliad always 
supported the polytechnic’s policy of 
reducing the number of sites in the 
past. . 



CambridgT 

drops 
1 Iranian 

by Paul Flather 
Iranian studies was removed In 
from the list 0 f subiS « 

aassESsSi 

wraty doru lo cut 

, Amid accusations and dawk 
“irrt- 

\%'™ d PtflJf * dons voted 
131 to uphold proposals to 
eight lectureships fri the fknir.’, 
oriental studies - inctudji^ 1 
Iranian studies - and replace fcd 
in Sanskrit with anortL 
tureship. ’ 

proposals, from a joint Osh 
and Cambridge working pany.w 
firat put forward by theBw 
general board in March. Persia? 
Turkish are now to be concents 
Oxford, and Iranian studies <W 
from Cambridge after some Ifc 
Critics of tne package pitggi 
fly-sheet before last week's votera 
fellow dons not to be apatktiti 
gullible and swallow “the ' 
preferred by the uaiversity’igo 

,T^ey objected on three put 
that the university as a pbeel 
“encyclopaedic knowledge" wodib 
affected adversely; that the boat 
the governing body were "fak 
able,; and that a 1981 vote up 
Iranian studies was being "un 
la ted” just two years on. 

Supporters immediately radii 
own fly-sheet denying the chaw, a 
pointing out that the factift 
| reluctantly agreeing to a "relink’.’ 
per cent cut in teaching postsift* 
oriental studies to become roortsfia 
in the future. 

Dr Malcoim Lyons, chairanatfe 
faculty, said the proposal ** 

■ obviously painful. “But If they W« 
gone through the faculty would it 
have been able to say with any® 
ance what it could provide to Me 
years.” 

The faculty feels it must lake ftshr 
share of cuts being Imposed lb# 
out the university, partMiiirj 
oriental studies attract fewer sfflto 
than other subjects. 

Dr Ilya Gershevitch, who rtf»‘ 
from the Iranian studies lectnak 
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Double first 


One and one hiade a double first at 
Strathclyde University's graduation 
wemony when husband and wife 


will lead to a very regreltapteo^ 
the standards of coverage of a* 4 
studies in Cambridge." . u 

The issue dearly roused slrffljjW 
frigs, resulting in the high tiinw-" 
many dons feel the vote was 
as an issue of principle both in iw*] 
the au thority of the general botrt,® 
spreading the recent cuts. . 

The decision is also bound h® 


• Applies 
■ •■xwnfrv 

ij 

11 'J-udltT-lfc. 


Th® couple, who married this 
summer, were Joint winners of the 
university's Sir Hermann Bondi 
prise for originality and excellence in 
mathematics. Sarah also won the 
Kdvln Prize and Peter won the 
JVaiter Brown Prize for outstanding 
academic merit. Sarah and Peter are 
now both employed by Smith Indus- 
tries, the aircraft fristruntentatlon 
manufacturers In Cheltenham. 


offering separate courses to n® 
studies at undergraduate 
School of Orientaland Africaner 
in London offers it at 
level, while Durham, Ediobufl* ^ 
don, Oxford, and Cambria## 
Persian. „ 

The University Grants Cofflpp 
still considering whether tpsjPPJL 
inquiry Into how “swee** 11 ^ 
provision in universities a** 
during recent cuts. 
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Research spending increase 
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firms’ spending was ait 11 ® 1 
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.that the universities arej^f^j < 
in basic research in Britain ^ 
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Language inquiry 
head is named 


by Paul Flather 

Miss Sheila Browne, former senior 
chief inspector at the Department of 
Education and Science, is to head the 
first ever national inquiry into modem 
language provision in further and high- 
er education. 

The appointment of Miss Browne, a 
former languages lecturer. .now prin- 
cfoaJ of Newnham College. Cambridge, 
«jjn give the inquiry the gravitas sought 
by the Nuffield Foundation, which 
expects to spend at least £50,000 over 
two years In support of the project. 

The inquiry, aue to start in January, 
is likely to have three major elements: 
I survey of what is available post- 16 in 
colleges, polytechnics, and universi- 
ties; s discussion of what language 
teaching should aim for at its various 
levels; and an assessment of student 
competence involving graduate 
testing. 

The terms of reference just agreed by 
the Nuffield trustees also cover the 
relationship between different levels 
of competence, the appropriateness of 
language training for probable uses 
iKiudJng language teaching, and the 
appropriateness of current teaching 
methods and modes. 

Miss Browne will be supported by an 
advisory team of five language experts 
and a full-time research assistant. She 
was university lecturer in French and 
fellow of St Hilda's, Oxford, from 
1951-61, 


The inquiry comes at a Lime of 
general disquiet about language 
teaching in Britain, notably expressed 
• by the National Council of Modem 
Languages and the Standing Confer- 
ence of Heads of Modern Languages in 
Polytechnics and Colleges. 

Tne Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals has also just voiced its 
worries about the declining A level 
entry in languages and the “catas- 
trophically low” number of school 
leavers studying languages other than 
French. 

In its response to the DES consulta- 
tive paper on foreign languages in the 
school curriculum, the CVCP says that 
it is now “not only essential but 
urgent” that there is effective govern- 
ment action to produce coorainated 

J irovision to give able young people the 
aneuage skills they need. 

The CVCP advocates reforms link- 
ing the A level more closely to fluency 
in speech and writing, and introducing 
a new Intermediate level for those 
specializing in other subjects. Both 
ideas are hound to come within the 
scope of the Nuffield inquiry which wiil 
look at links between secondary and 
tertiary education in general. 

The CVCP goes on to attack the 
“defeatism" “of the DES paper that 
only one foreign language can be 
provided in schools. The predomi- 
nance of French in schools is hound to 
an important issue for the inquiry. 


Colleges consider merger 


by Karen Gold 

Merger discussions are being held 
between London University's West- 
field College and the Central School 
of Speech and Drama, as part of the 
Inner London Education Authority's 
review of advanced further educa- 
tion. 

The fink was not Included in the 
ILEA consultative document which 

S i a number of changes to 
'a higher education earlier 
Ibis month. But working parties with 
members from Westfield and Central 
nave been looking at options for some 
ume, ranging from extending their 
couiborauon on an existing joint 
undergraduate degree to a full-scale 
move of Central on to the nearby 
Westfield site. 

jSooe Central School teaching is 
"ready done there because of the 
coueges space shortage and some 
Westfield residential accommodation 
B used by Central students. 
•Tne Council ■ for National 
Acaoeniic Awards has also warned 
Cefitraj that its lack of space could 

Jeopardize its validation. 


Mr George Kltson, the college 
principal, stressed that Central, origi- 
nally established by eminent theatre 


people but now run by the ILEA, 
would not simply become part of 
Westfield. “Central School has an 


International reputation. If any 
arrangement were made, it would 
certainly not reduce the identity at 
Central School," he said. 

Westfield's governors have discus- 
sed the proposals and encouraged the 
college to pursue them with the ILEA 
and Central. Small working groups 
are currently looking at how funding 
and the college government would be' 
affected, since tne ILEA is known to 
want to retrain a say in the rnnnhig of 
any of its Institutions which merge. 

Westfield will soon lose over a 
third of its students through the 
London, University reorganization 
which Is removing most of Its science 
provision. Although there are discus- 
sions with other London colleges 
about filling some of the space, 
nothing would do so as extensively as 
Centra. 


Principal vouches for economic fees 


address on “Britain's educational fu- 
ture". . 


;s 
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Loan plan I 
blocked 
by unions 

by Felicity Jones 

Union opposition to the Manpower 
Services Commission's proposed loan 
scheme contained in its adult training 
strategy and the lack of any new 
available money blocked any effective 
decision being taken at the commission 
meeting last week. 

Mr David Young, MSC chairman 
said following the meeting that the 
debate had been lively and the unions 1 
wanted further discussions over the 
financial proposals before taking any 
decision. He commented that the com- 
missioners advanced the view that the 
implication of the strategy were even 
more significant than the Youth Train- 
iog Scheme. 

The pilot loan scheme, as revealed 
in last week’s THES, came unex- 
pectedly to those who thought the 
MSC had abandoned any idea of 
student loans. 

The paper presented by the MSC's 
director of occupational training prop- 
oses a £l5m loan guarantee scheme In 
1984/5 by which the MSC would under- 
write a bank loan for fees of people 
studying in their own time or who wish 
to leave employment to be retrained. 
The amount guaranteed would rise to 
£100m the following year if successful. 

The MSC would rather underwrite 
bank Loans than lend the money Itself 
as this would hold down administrative 
costs 

The National Association of, 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education rejects the loan proposal. 
Mr Mick Farley,- assistant secretary 
said: “We are alarmed at the loan 
proposal not least because it would set 
a dangerous precedent. Once loans are 
introduced into the area of adult 
retraining this would 'open the door to 
the concept of loans for students in 
. higher education." 

Some of the proposals linked to 
recruitment and training packages to 
help the unemployed are generally 
welcomed by the unions but they 


remain unhappy about the halving oi 
money to the Training Opportunities 
Scheme, rejecting the MSC s view that 
training is waBted In areas of . high 
unemployment. 

The MSC proposes that the money 


training is waBted In areas of . high 
unemployment. 

The MSC proposes that the money 
currently spent . on “unproductive 
occupational training” under TOPS 
would be redirected In two ways: into a 
Industry-focused programme- of job- 
related training aimed at known em- 
ployment needs and to a programme to 
help unemployed people improve their 
foundation skills; 



I would like to put is who is to pay. The 
easy answer is. someone else. The 
honest answer is those who. benefit, 
those already in the lifeboat.” 

Dr Hills aigued that a system of 
vouchers should be introduced. Every- 
one would be eutitled to them, they 
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American sandwich-makers extraordinary, Peter Lacey and Richard 
Haynes, are unemployed graduates In history and international 
relations respectively from Keele University. They have set up a 
booming business, “Swifts” with the help of the Government 
enterprise allowance. Using “Tebblt-style transport” to deliver 
American sandwiches to offices In the Gray’s Inn Road area of 
London, the two graduates bring in about £400. 


New council 
announced 

The Government announced this week 
that a Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council will be established on the lines 

E ed this summer between the Asso- 
dq of Voluntary Colleges and the 
National Advisory Body. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary 
of slate for higher education told a 
meeting of the A VC that detailed 
discussion of the council's terms of 
reference and its comositjon could now 
go ahead. 

The new council's role is expected to 
be the “enabling link" to bring the 
voluntary colleges properly under the 
remit of the NAB. The colleges agreed . 
; lo come under the NAB's umbrella in 
July but afo not participating in the 
current planning exercise. 

Mr Brooke abo told the meeting 
that Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretaiy of 
State for Education, was favourably 
disposed towards the setting up of a 
National Accreditation . Council for 
teacher training courses, as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee 
on the Supply and Education . of 
Teachers. 

Under the ACSET’s proposals the 
new council would be responsible for 
approving all new and existing teacher 
training courses under. new criteria 
also put forward by the committee, on . 
similar lines to tliosfe outlined in the 
White Paper, Teaching Quality. 

- Mr- Brooke said he bould not yet 
make on announcement as many Issues 1 
still needed to be sorted out. But if the 
council Was set up, It would be some 
time next year and therefore would not 
affect new courses established in 1984. 

.- If established the council would 
hope to complete its review of courses 
within four years. He added thpt the 
department favoured peer 'group 
.validation. 


Rumpus over 
refugees 

Opposition MPs are furious at the 
Government's reasons for refusing to 
implement a pre-election pledge to 
extend home student status to Polish 
and Iranian refugees. . 1 

Mr Alan Beith, the Liberal Chief 
Whip, described as “outrageous" the 
explanation given in the Commons this 
week by Mr Peter Brooke, under- 
secretary for higher education for the 
failure to include students granted 
exceptional leave to stay in tne UK 
among groups entitled to .home fee 
status. . 

Mr Brooke told MPs that when his 
predecessor,. Mr William Waldegrave, 
accepted the principle of. an amend- 
ment tabled by Mr Beith last May. its 
purpose hod not been appreciated. 

The concession which Opposition 
MPs and overseas student aid groups 
had hoped for would hove meant that 
groups such as Pales and Iranians, who 
do not have foil refugee status but have 
been granted exceptional leave to stay 
by the Home Office,, would not be 
discriminated against. 

Liberal MPs were also angered by 
Mr Brooke’s refusal to issue guidelines 
clarifying the fees and, awards regula- 
tions covering residence. The regula- 
tions say that people who have been 


resident for ‘ three years wholly or 
mainly for the puroose of full-time 
education tne ineligible for home slu- 
dent status. 

They fear that the regulations will 
rave rise to anomalies between instltu- 


year s House of Lords judgment, mu 
Mr Brooke did promise MPs a .con- 
tinuing review ot the refugee status, 
which is being conducted by the Honie 
Office. 


Damages for ecology student 
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A student who. will bo a paraplegic for 
life following a field study accident has 
been awarded £112,400 damages from 
Edinburgh University. • 1 * : - 

Mr Dnvld little .was suing for 
£200,000 in the Court of : Session in 
Edinburgh, claiming that his super- 
visor haanot taken reasonable core for 
his safety Iwhen he was oh a forestry 
course during the- final- year 1 of an 
ecblpgicnl .science, degree.- 


eqblpgical .scipnee, degree .- J !: ....... 

:/ HcTiad beeh c]inlbing larch trees to 
measure theih^and.fell When a brapph; ' - 
broke as he w^creprinji 


that Mr Tuttle would try to cross to . 
another - tree, but Lord McDonald 
said there was a possibllify'an adven- 
turous youth might do thte, The acci- 
dent, could have been prevented had 
recognized safety equipment beenpro- 

But Lord McDonald also held that 
Mr Tuttle had been -foolhardy, and 
therefore reduced the damages, which 
he assessed at £140, 500, by 20 percent. ■ 
. The university has sjiia there is the' 
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Delay may lead to lack of ESPRIT 

by Jon Turney 
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by Jon Turney 
Science correspondent 

llie European Community’s £400m 
information technology research prog- 
ramme, scheduled to begin in earnest 
next year, was unexpectedly called 
■n jo question at a meeting of research 
ministers last week. 


Doth Britain and Germany Insisted 
that the EEC’s wider budget problems 

milCf hf* CAltrorf _ 


must be solved before making such a 
large new commitment. And the 
French research minister, M. Jean 


, wanuaia Himiaivi, ill. jean 

Auroux, raised a more basic objection 
jo the project, asking if it reflected 
burope a most urgent research priori- 
ties. 

The programme, known as ESPRIT 

for European Strategic Programme for 


Protest at 


Research in Information Technology, caused by the spiralling cost of aari- 
15 intended to raise commiinity spend- cultural subsidies, will be discussed at a 

“55J r 5 s f a 1 the 5 eW 10 un P rc ' European summit meeting in Athens 

cedented levels, in order to sustain next month and both countries are 

Thr n ' u j , . anxious to keep up pressure to find a 

The plans, shaped by the head of the way out 

r r^ arch ™ French intervention is more 
ni^ t ha!Il e hX E,l S nne D - A yp' P uz riing. and was still causing head- 
Evh’ii K P ^ oved ,n pnnci P *5 scratching among commission officials 

“S** and ‘ his The 6 French have been 

pilot projects went ahead this year. enthusiastic , supporters of ESPRIT 

ESP01T w« f «rJSf 4 J na . m i P , haSC J? 1 since i[ be 8 an lwo y efl R ago and M. 
S*iJT £ x Pf ct ^ at ,ast wee . k s Fabius spoke warmly of the program- 
S n i b “' B P taui s ; representative me only a few weeks ago. P 8 
Mr David TYippier, under-secretary in But he tabled a motion at rhi* 

and D hfs^Sman f r ^ eetin B wiling for a reexamination of 

withheld nUmber the P r °g rBmme in light of other 

“The EEC’s v. are ? s wae « su PP ort for collaborative 

me acts wider budget crunch, projects might be needed. 


It is not clear whether this indicates a 
serious reservation about ESPRIT or a 
political move to keep other research 
issues on the agenda. 

None of the other national repre- 
sentatives present backed the French 
motion and the ministers agreed to nn 
unscheduled meeting next week to try 
to resolve their differences. However, 
final agreement now looks unlikely 
before December. 


I Fury over 

SouthBant 

technopart 


to select projects for the UK’s domes- 
tic project in advanced information 
technology - the Alvey programme - 
to fit in with ESPRIT, and Alvey is 


proposed 

extension 


by Patricia Santinelli 
University departments of education 
are seeking a meeting with the secret- 
ary of state to protest at the proposed 
extension of postgraduate training 
courses. 6 

The University Council for the 
Education of Teachers which repre- 
sents the departments has written to 
Sir Keith Joseph to point out that nn 
extension of the Post Graduate Certifi- 
cate of Education to 36 weeks lias I 


1 Demo turns 
to violence 
at Warwick 


already getting under way. 


. — YTCCA3 HUS 

major resource implications which 
nave nol been thought out. 

The extension of PGCE courses was 


recommended to Sir Keith by the 
Advisory Committee for the Supply 
and Education of Teachers this sum- 
mer as part of a package of measures to 
Improve the quaUty of teacher train- 
ing. As yet Sir Keith has not 
announced any derisions. 

UCET is particularly concerned to 
discuss the extension before Sir Keith 
does make an announcement as uni- 
yereiiy PGCE courses only average 30 
to 3 2 weeks while Oxford and Sm- 
orlflge Universities run 24-week 
courses. The extension would not 
affect public sector institutions which 
already run courses averaging 36 

The council has told Sir Keith that it 
,ls keen to improve both PGCE courses 
tl W c V ia ^ °[ teacher training 
generally, but that it does not believe 

S 55W* W* 5 is thB right way or 
that it would be easy to do so . 

nh LK n ^ d 9V 1 to"* '‘ had already 
*° a 44 ' we?k PGC E because 
extending courses, contrary to the 
Department of Education and Sclera 
JPofthf 06 /’ * not si mpIy a matter of ; 
students ” m ° re Cours ^ hours for 

1 The ; coupril lias , stressed that ' no 
consideration- has been .given to the 

wot Dn depaTtminh dd not 
c ?urses; and that to up 

the hours or weeks would mean extra 
permanent and temporary staff An 

^!f aS ^2 n ,i WOu|d ***** cat Into valuable 
research time which UCET argues is a 

I!S?^ ary under Phinlng to teacher ! 
training courses. , . , 


A demonstration by students at War- 
wfdt University this week turned into 
“Pbched battle with the police when 
Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State 
for Education, visited to launch the 
Coventry professional Industrial and 
commercial updating consortium. 

The students’ union with other 
staff at the university had organized a 
campaign centred upon the govern- 
ment’s continuing education policy, 
cuts In farther education and the 
future of higher education over the 
next decade. 

The students’ union president 
Richard Jones met with Sir Keith 
early In the day and presented a letter 
about the PICKUP initiative and a 
petition. 

The letter called for a permanent 
agency to replace the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Adult and Continuing Educa- 

Iron DtlfV OUnMrlanrl . . . 



by Karen Gold 

The deadline for SoniS n 

Polytechnic’s Technoprt cmS 

amid *2 PaSS HP*? 

amid furious allegations uS 

information about the deS 

has been concealed by muL, 

Southwark Borough (SuSdf * 

The allegations made bv fom. 
Inner London Education Auk* 
chairman Mrs Ann WanJ, aSoft 
Labour councillor, vrere thatS 
within the Southwark LaboiiS 

&& the £4 - 5ra T «^ 


'f aiIed t0 disca ss the scheme II, 

IPfl nlQnninrv m 


- t me xacinei 

open planning committee; 

• Discussed it in a confidents]. 


W Discussed it in a confidential da 
ning committee meeting of 
Polytechnic s ward coundlloniDdi 
ILEA representative were oot 'a 
formed; ■ 


• Failed to tell the Labour group d 
two letters from the Prudential Aa* 

flflPP Prtmnomi mL.’.L a 


— T — * iuuwilUflIAia 

once Company which is funding 
leennopark, giving vital assume 


The Technopark "was never pm 
ly discussed in Southwark", Mr* % 
alleged. "It was kept away fromm 
bersv. 


j uiULH 1 

lion and expressed concern about the 
basic premises underlying PICKUP 


. — -..-v.ijuiB ru,l\ur 

that courses wiU be self-flhanciiu 
through roll-cost fees. , 

Jt asked the Government to review 
toe level of financial support being 


allocated and advocate that an ele- 
ment should he included within the 
university Grants Committee recur- 
rent grant for continuing education. 

The Coventry consortium Includes 
the university, polytechnic and three 
and h designed to provide 
tpedllc training packages for busi- 
ness companies and other, employers 
through a single “shopfronts 


The official protest went according 
to plan until students clashed with the 

secretnrv nf etnfa nt u, . 


- «.Mioucu vrnu me 

weretary of state at the Westwood 
site training centre. 


The controversy over the gbne 
first given outline planning pennon 
by Southwark in March 1982, mi 
seems likely to split the party. Fote 
ing the decision by the Labourgrof b 
oppose the sale of land owned tf 
Southwark to the Prudential by todq, 
after which planning permission jra 
by the Government on appeal beta- 
es invalid, the borough couiKflnat 
last week in effect to block theub.fl 


ill VIIWB.L I/IVbK IIIVW* 

.says Southwark should refuse tad 
unless the Prudential agrees to b£ 
both phnses of the Technopaifctk 
Prudential and the polytechnic is id 
prepared to start phase two unlOphre 
one is a proven success.). 

But 24 members of the Ldrar 
group, including the deputy Iota 
chief whip and five committee d» 
men, have signed a letter to the 

E saying that not enough tinea 
ration nas been given to Ibemto 
decide on the Technopark, and tb] 
now support it. The matter wil b 
debated again in the Labour gW 
next week. 


Students plan day of action 

Varying forms of action in st least inn j 


■ Egos were thrown at the cars 
carrying Sir Keith and the Ubour 
Mayor of Coventry and the heavy 
police contingent was Jostled and 
pushed with one student arrested. 


colleges andchanman of (he National Advisory 

MgWteht* t™mMrtof 9 Govemm ft S ^ are also expected in 


highlight the Impact of Government 
policies on public sector higher educa- 
tion. . • i 


Occupations are planned for a num- 
er of co liege 9 including the 


■ Demonstrations are also expectedjn 
Kent and <Sn Merseyside, where stu- 
dents regard their action as a prelude 


‘Uncontrolled’ 
policy attacked 


iPolWecMcof^ritrarLondon, Wal- 

verhompton Polvtechnir 


‘^^Mund^rganired 'day oJ 
action in defence of the public sector 

an November 12 . ■ 

Lecturers at Oxford Polytechnic 
have called for a one-day stoppaRe in 


P^echnic, where if is' 'toing de- 
scribed as a "work-in "i' ... 
j Marches,and similar activities are 
PJjjpW . f °I , Oxford, Manchester, 
Leeds -and Birmingham, while the 

r£ii* a picket, outside 

Gddtmlths College, London, during 
•a visit by Mr Peter Brooke, under- 
secretary of state for higher education 


Educationis seekmg official authonza- 

|^p 8 r5«T^r?o‘°S' 


The Association of Universltv 
Jgacheis in Scotland has attacked the 
Gpvemment s “lunatic lack of plan- 
polfcy”^ uncontrol,ed lurches in 

A statement from the executive 
iKH 1 "* °fAUT(S) says that reac- 


The Prudential is taJdng legal adwt 
on whether to take Southwark to* 


!{!° a n ^ °° B of “headshakina disbeliep" 


uu wucincr to lane ouuumaift w- 

High Court for blocking the scfinjf. 
which Is Intended to link pdytewg 
expertise with new technology 
business on a site adjacent to w 
polytechnic. The polytechnic 
the short term it should create 8«* * i 
300 'jobs, but as the business Pj* 1 
and move out of the building ® l> 
might increase to 3,000. B 

But the council argues thatlbeb^ 
was originally zoned for 
which Is the policy in north Souia«£ 
and says that although it support* 1 * 
Technopark in principle it should W. . 
on another site. . - ■ 1 

. Councillor Alan Davis, 
Southwark, said that the 
position remained the same: « 

Rlrnnnrt thn TprluirtnAfk U ® 


jsltles were fined for taking too many 
■ S'. n 2.H a "l, d th0n Withi " the Sllm S 

manage?-' h ° W many more V™ 


Fellow reinstated 




mm 
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OU produces video pack 

.SS?- SSSS t to m «, 

- ; Thd roSource oacIf 


'THit&n 
PRECEPTORS 
bVfayBldMM^Ah Vl«H IS» 

TWO NEW 

glasses of 

MEMBERSHIP ' 




Ltfaidljb^jihd s' . 

I ^jirnbd withlhe wWcS '2S?f 6t ^ ^ p^Tidp^g 

adult| bring to learning! fold the rb- S!i e8 ii ^ Jbe wriheri work is 
sponses wbicharc made byJnatitutiona. S^routtry^ 811 ^ t0 the needs of 


aok,; tea, 
rected at 


'PPjyand Educa- 
Ihb.pack. 
d^Jedfesourdc 1 ' 
deosmakeuseof 

fkis Zi- • 


Rjg* Peterhouse, Cambridge 

S 81 week Voted to rein- 

fttaHi D r Groft director of 

ntidies to mathematics, as a college 

h f i 16 ,os ® m P re ‘ban 20 
W. of apd will have to 

fMterf lh fn hi’ [ **' S 1 ^ “SB 10 * Dr Croft 
wiled to be reelected last term when 


The first chancellor of the Ulster 
gtety “ ‘0 be theiRt Hon iSS 
Grev nf H»„nf — chancellor of the 


It. “They have refused to 
with us" he said. “I sat around IM‘^ 
with them when they walked os- 
are always prepared to aegoHw c ™ 
more flexible use of the ate- 


The Couridl had taken ie 
which said It was on very go 


Ip-rtMiVcd tor 


ba'ifo given in to pressure and 


d .as .:ii»tiflabltf 


However, the 




evantto:. 




New call 

for paid 
study leave 

the University Council for Adult 
Continuing Education s working p 
m education and older aduits 


the University Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education s working party 
m education and older adults has 
Commended that renewed pressure 
Kid be placed on the Government 
introduce a scheme for paid educa- 

l *Xhe working party’s report says that 
theold model of pre-retirement educa- 
BM is inappropriate in the current 


context of mass unemployment, re- 
by brae dundancy, early and phased require- 
Authorn ment. , . . 


1 & 


“Attitudes to retirement, in the 
early stages of the pre-retirement 
Bxnement, saw retirement as a period 
of inevitable decline. This approach is 
no longer acceptable," says the report. 
It ados that educational provision 
should replace this trend. 

Dr Frank Glendenning of Keele 
University, the convemer of the work- 
ing group, said that pre-retirement 
education should be available at any 


time and not just at the end of working 
life. It “should be seen as a legitimate 


part or educational leave”. 

The Government has still to ratify 
the 1974 ILO Convention which said 
that pre-rcilrcment education had a 
legitimate claim on paid educational 
leave. 

A similar proposal has been drawn 
up in the draft manifesto of the Forum 
oo the Rights of Elderly People to 
Education which is in the process of 


being considered by members before 
the final draft is finalized for discussion 


with ministers and the Department of 
Education and Science. 

The draft urges that the Govern- 
ment should provide £lm “pump- 
primine” money over three years to 


assist the development of schemes for 
the. education of older people and to 


nuance research into their learning 
aptitudes and specific educational: 
needs. 


Certain staff members in extra-* 
mural departments, the Workers’ 


Educational Association and colleges 
of further education should be desig- 
nated as having responsibility for the 
development of education tor older 
adults and access to educational in- 
ttilutiofis should be actively encour- 
aged.. 


«Hind and those in residential institu- 
tions, the draft says. 


Scottish MSC 
chairman quits 


h*r ” aoiu sne ooes not wisn 
appointment to be renewed when 
L?Jr s , lhls . month - She has been 


rii. 2- » - one nas Deen 

■fSPfcf toree years. 

.. v p being stressed that there is no 


Simple claim recommended I fi No’ to 


by David Jobbins 


A simple claim for a percentage salary 
rise and just one structural demand - 
automatic transfer from the lowest 
salary grade - is being recommended 


demanding an early meeting. 

In pressing for a straight percentage 
claim union leaders were conscious 
that limited room for manoeuvre, with 


to college lecturers by their leaders. 
No exact figure is Being placed yet 


ministers effectively fixing a 3 per cent 
norm for the whole of the public 


on the draft claim drawn up at the 
weekend by the executive of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. That 
will not be decided until a special 
conference considers the final shape of 
the pay package in February. 

But leaders have suggested that the 
aim should be to keep tne claim simple 
and designed to maintain living stan- 
dards and “move towards” reestab- 


sector, would make it difficult to 
achieve the mixed flat rate and percen- 
tage settlements of the past two years. 

Officials calculate that a 16 per cent 
increase would be needed to match the 
estimated increase in the retail price 
index between 1980 and 1981, and 
efforts are in hand to convince mem- 
bers of local education authorities of 
the extent to which living standards are 


common front against anticipated 
attempts by the vice chancellors to 
hold pay increases to 3 per cent. 

Unions representing clerical, tech- 
nical, manual and academic staff are to 
decide on the common elements of the 
1984 pay claim early in December. 
While collar staff represented by the 
National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association meet next week 
to draw up their strategy in advance of 
that meeting, and are expected to 
agree on proposals designed to arrest 
the decline in their relative salaries 


animal 


licences 


by Ngaio Crequer 


being eroded and the acute stage the 
problem of lecturers stuck at the top of 


lishing external relativities - especially 
catching up with university salaries. 


the lowest salary scale is becoming. 

They are in no doubt over the 
intractable opposition of the local 
authority employers to automatic 
transfer from the Lecturer 1 grade to 
Lecturer 2, but hope to convince 
employers locally that this step offers 


As a matter of urgency they have 
extracted the longstanding demand for 
full proportional rates of pay and 
conditions of service from the Bur- 
nham further education committee 
negotiations. Instead it will be pursued 
through the national joint council on 
conditions of service and the union is 


the only hope of a proper career 
structure for the further education 


service. 

University unions arc maintaining a 



Dr Quayle (left) and Dr Williamson in front of Durham University and 
Cathedral: working in the community. 


Durham recruits the locals 


by Paul Flather 

Lecturers from Durham University are 
involving community members and 
local groups in the joint study and 
research of local problems such as 
rural conservation, unemployment 
and technical change. 

The adult and continuing education 
department have drawn in geog- 
raphers, anthropologists, sociologists, 
historians, economists, botanists, en- 


gineers, zoologists and English 
teachers in there North East Local 


rt?5j®' za h° th Carnegy, chairman of 
Services Committee in 
«D|laiHf has said she does not wish 


teachers in there North East Local 
Studies Group. 

The group will hold a one-day 
conference on December 2 on educa- 
tion and training issues examining if 
university and polytechnic courses run 
in the north-east are likely to meet 
future regional needs. 

Dr ■ Brendan Quayle, a research 


Durham, with its high public school 
Intake and traditional collegiate 
system. 

So far the group has run conferences 
on Image, culture and action looking at 
local research methods and sources, on 
unemployment, on technical change, 
and most recently on the Northern 
Uplands, each resultingin a published 
booklet of papers. 

Interest has come from the three 
north-east polytechnics, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and Teesside, local trades 
unions, MFs, local authorities, and the 
Centre for Urban and Regional De- 
velopment Studies at. Newcastle Uni- 
versity. 

The success of the group is j udged by 
the fact that the first three reports are 


fellow and tutor in anthropology, one 
of the organizers, said: ‘‘Frankly we 


now being reprinted after the first 200 
copies sold out. The Rim now is to 
create an Independent local studies 
research centre, jointly backed by the 
university and local authorities. 

“I think we feel we are bringing 
university researchers and the local 


wanted to help break down the ivory 
tower image of the university and 
encourage people in the area to look 
more closely at the region's prob- 
lems.” 


Dr Quayle and Dr Bill Williamson, a 
sociology lecturer, and another orga- 
nizer, are both aware of the insular 
image sometimes projected by 


community together in the study oi 
real problems. That Is . surely very 


important," Dr Quayle Said! 


Reports from the Department of Adult 
and Continuing Education, 32 Old 


Elvti, Durham DH1 3TG 


paign underlines duty to disabled 




Disability and Rehabilitation, the 
Spastics Society and the National 
Bureau for Handicapped Students. In 


16 because they are not encouraged to 
realize the value, for them of extra 


a joint statement they say that there Is 
plentiful evidence, of past and. current 
discrimination against handicapped 
youngstera. 

"There are many recorded cases of 
local education . authorities hither re- 


study, and because the appropriate 
facilities are simply not available to 


iawuniw hiv iH. Nrv - j v .. , 

cater for their special needs, the 


Statement says. ■ • ' 

As part of the campaign, the orga- 


Isioo' a ? tate ! tor Education to 
^Ihcri,^^ tq local education 


wh-vv-y", r .; — ... . 

fusing access to individual .you nstert 
nr a rinntino nolicies which threaten to 


or adopting policies which threaten to 
restrict access by removing existing 
provision," the joint statement says. 


nizations will be pressing the Govern-, 
ment for extra finance so.tbnt suitable; 
courses, facilities and specialist 

teaching are available. . 

■ They will also be pressing local 
authorities to make greater efforts to 


ret h> d 1-e.a.s of - snrvey? have, revealed noi pniy me 
. trader ^ ^the 1944 massive, gaps in provision in many 
WtS ^ r faN-rime areas of « the country, bur also the 


syrvey, have , revealed not oely lhe nee^'o.layonineauceuon 
masrive, gaps in provision in many At th^ moment handicapped 
areas of > the country, but also the 


^ so inqlnde the their eSuStidn in school or college. . grossly ls . J p ^ a ?u®. 

donas adult members ofofoftwwW 


youngsters are receiving substantially 
less further education than non-hanfl- 
icapped. young people^alt hough their 


the decline m their relative salaries 
since the 1981 comparability award | 
and the 1982 arbitration. | 

Union negotiators reckon that a 10 
per cent claim would restore earnings 
to the 1982 level and allow the settle- 
ment dale to be brought back from 
July 1 to April 1 in line with all other 


campus unions. If the claim was for the 
fiill 12 months 33 to 15 per cent would 
be reasonable, the union believes. 

Nalgo and the National Union of 
Public Employees, which represents 


most univcrsiiy manual workers, are 
likely to push tne issue of low pay at the 


likely to push the issue of low pay at the 
December 9 discussions. 


‘Blind spot’ 
criticized 


National higher education planners 
have “an alarming blind spot” about 
the nature ana contribution of 

P olytechnics, former Sheffield City 
olytechnic director Dr George Tolley 
said giving the annual Thames 
Polytechnic lecture. 

A statement about higher education 
strategy from the National Advisory 
Body made only two references to 
polytechnics, one incorrect and the 1 
other in a statistical table, Dr Tolley, 
now director of the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission's Open Tech Unit, 
said. 

"It is possible to read that Important 
statement by a singularly important 
and responsible body and to get no 
sense whatever of tne nature of the 
significance of the communities where 
education takes place” he continued. 
“There is an alarming blind spot where 
there should be vision, a blind spot 
which allows, perhaps even ensures, a 
lack of recognition of the nature of a 
polytechnic. 

Tne pressure on polytechnics from 
demand by students for places, arid the 
requirements of increased cost effec- 
tiveness were almost impossible to 
balance "alongside the rigidities of 
external controls of one sort or 
another” he said. , 


Universities have told the Home 
Office they would object to paying for 
licences for animal experiments as 
proposed in a Government White 
Paper. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has written to the Home 
Office in response to the paper, Sc«n- 
tiflc Procedures on Living Animals, It 
says: “There would be a strong moral 
objection (to payment for personal or 
, project licences) because tbc work 
carried out in universities on animals is 
intended to be of benefit to the whole 
community.” 

It also points out there would be 
extra ana wasteful administrative 
effort Involved, because it would 
amount to Government money being 
transferred from one department to 
another. 

In general the CVCP supports the 
Government White Paper, particular- 
ly the crucial clause which tightens up 
regulations on pain and suffering. 

it says a number of universities nave 
questioned the need for individual 
student licences for scientific proce- 
dures, but “importance is attached to 


individuals bearing the responsibility 
for the procedures they carry out and it 
is recognized that the issue of indi- 
vidual licences is one way of ensuring 
this." 

But it wants a much better appeals 
system should applications for licences 
be rejected. Initially appeals could be 
directed to the local inspector, then 
chief inspector and finally, in a matter 
of serious concern, to the Secretary of 
State. 

A number of other concerns ex- 
pressed by the universities could be 
allayed by careful drafting of the 
proposed legislation. Emotive words, 
they say, should be avoided in the 


legislation itself and in public state- 
ments and the drafting of statistics. 
For example the CVCP refers to the 


familiar reference of large numbers of 
experiments taking place without 
anaesthetics. “Many of these experi- 


Those pressures could lead to un- 


ments are nutritional and of course 
cause little or no discomfort to the 
, animals concerned, but this is hardly 
apparent from the description from 
which the public at large could easily 
obtain the mistaken impression that 
painful procedures were taking place. " 
ft has said that the legislation should 


adventurousness, increased rigidity in 
demands for A levels and providing 
i degree rather than more flexible 


exclude trivial and virtually painless 
procedures, but Include reference to 
the import and export of animals. 

• The .CVCP has welcomed the 


courses, and more central controljust 
at the time when diversity should be 


at the time when diversity should be 
encouraged. ... 

Under pressure the polytechnics 
must assert their' distinctiveness in 
three areas, he said: increasing access 
to higher education, extending the 
quaUty and extent of sub-degree work, 
and establishing, as a mainstream 
area, □ more varied and credible 
provision for mature adults. 


Copyright Licensing Agency’s propos- 
als for an initial limited licensing 


scheme for one year, but says the 
scheme should Include a few universi- 


ties taking part as a whole, rather than 

nil m.nliiarcSVu lihrarfoc nn(J a enmnlp nf 
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Overseas news 
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Academics enter national debate 

from Carolyn Dempster the Constitution Bill, they have cn- through party political campaigns has students 

JOHANNESBURG 


South Africa has been in the grip of i 
fever a 


the Constitution Bill, they have en- 
deavoured to interpret the structure of 
the new legislation for the lay public. 

Even before the mammoth 10-hour 
third reading of the Constitution Bill 
ended in parliament on September 9, 
altogether 96 academics from the mul- 

fl-raniot 1 1 ■ ... , 


— wwwh i»ti kiijiui a 
rising wave of referendum fever as 
white South Africans prepared to vote 

this week for or against the govern- e £IUI „ , UC1 „ U , 

menVs proposed new constitution. ti-radai'^m!|x^ 

The level and intensity of debate South Africa had already pledged ifieir 

generated by the proposed const rtu- sunmrt fnr the rui 3 v 6 
tion has been almost unprecedented. It 
seeks to embrace the coloured and 
Indian population groups for the first 
time in South Africa’s political history, 

’"■* the majority black 


1 < Mlivu UUU UUbl 

support for the Bill. 

At the Afrikaans-medium Univcrsi- 


. ..-t 


\$0 


yet excludes 
population. 

Academics, together with the politi- 
cians, prominent businessmen and 
newspaper editors, have been at the 
forefront of the publicly-aired fray. 

They, more than any other profes- 
sional group have climbed on to the 
commend bandwagon, arguing 
vociferously for or against the new 
constitution, spelling out in personal- 
ized newspaper columns why they are 
voting “y car or ■•no” in the coming 
referendum. In in-depth analyses of 

Women 
outnumber 

men students 

Higher education in Afghanistan is 
now m an almost total state of 
disarray, according to academics 
who have fled to Pakistan in the last 
few months. Eighty per cent of all 
teaching staff appointed before the 
Soviet invasion have, they claim, 
fled the country, and been replaced 
hy young and inexperienced staff 
recruited on the basis of loyalty to 
the current regime. 

According to Dr Mohammad 
ii alder, the former rector of Kabul 
Umversjty, the teaching programme 
f * j university has now been 
revised on the Soviet model", while 
the country’s second university, at 
Nangarhar, north-west of Jalalabad, 

B i . 1,0 /°W’ functional”, while 
colleges in Herat and Kandahar "are 
paralysed", 

A remarkable feature, of the surviv- 
1 [“S courses of hlgher cucation is the 
.heavy preponderance of women stu- 
' . "ft-, 1 " s®? 1 ? faculties (notably 
law) this Is as high as 90 per cent. Dr 
Haider believes this is because so 
many young men have either fled 
abroad or joined the guerrillas. A 

^? 0r njrf rab6r o 0f his stQ ff. how- 
Saved Mohammad 
Yusof Elmi. who followed him over 

!S«‘ bon ! er a 7 eW weeks tetfir, has a 
different explanation; Students, he 

•'-•Sutafl® Into the 

Srm«l forces, *o that male recnlit- 

18 "OW 

Such reports . contrast stronolv 

3V he offlcial Afghani 

which represents the Soviet-hacked 
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ty of Stellenbosch, 176 lecturers and 
professors signed a declaration of 
support for the new constitution a 
week later. Not to be outdone, 202 


w uutuuiie, tut 

academics at the University of Pretoria 
issued a joint statement backing the 
proposals on September 14. to counter 
the impression created by the “no 
vote” call of 54 of their colleagues. 
mu 1 c 2 nlr ,? st > ““demies from the 

taH E S i rdatiS^tow aV nmfiip‘ u,,,om “ a P«y commented: “The 


through party political 

been murky and multl-facetec. 

While a yes” vote will mean sup- 
port for the ruling Nationalist Party’s 
reform initiatives, it will also mean 
support for the constitutional en- 
trenchment of ethnicity and the exclu- 
sion of South Africa's majority black 
population from a say in government. 

On the otner hand, a T ‘no" vote is 
being advocated both by the liberal 
opposition Progressive Federal Parly 
because the constitution does not go 
fer enough, and by the right-wing 
Conservative and Herstigte Nasionate 
(re-formed national) parties, because 
it goes too far. 

Among the alternatives mooted 
have been abstention or a spoilt paper. 
Political scientist and Stellenbosch 
academic, Professor Hermann 
ulliomee aptly commented: “The 
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students voted "no" for the right 
(liberal) reasons, circulated a petition 
among the affiliate campuses of Cape 
Town, Rhodes, Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg and the Witwatersrand. By mid- 
October more than 14,000 student 
signatures had been collected. 

TJe South African Union of Jewish 
Students has also condemned the 
proposals. 

Only a week before the referendum, 
which took place last Wednesday there 
was still a significant proportion of 
voters who remained unconvinced and 
undecided. It was in the hope of 
wooing this group that the yes/no 
campaigns had been intensified/ 

Last week a pamphlet signed by 
seven leading South Africans, among 
them three prominent academics in- 
cluding Professor Philip Tobias, 
world-renowned palaeo-anthropolog- 
ut and head of the Wits anatomy 
department, was circulated to 12 000 
people urging them to reject the 
constitution and vote “mT in the 
referendum. 

Clampdown 
threat to 
lecturers 

by David Jobbins 

Left-wing university and college lec- 
turers in West Germany face the sack 
and loss of pensions in a clampdown 
by right-wing parties on alleged sub- 
versives in the public service. 

A policy document on internal 
security drawn up by the Christian 
Democrats, the largest party in the 
governing coalition, calls for a gradual 
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Dental 
school 
closed 

from Jessica Kuper 

unfv e ,S in 7 c ^^ 

The minister originally 1 
a de ntistry schools of bn- 
Amsterdam univeraities with fet 
ntal school at Utrecht. 

This plan was strongly orw: 
particularly by the FreelfoS 
Amsterdam, which based its»n| 
its special religious charaaffi. 
Calvinist foundation, toiaihfo. 
dent on state funds, which haw 
theless retained its autonomy idii 
repeatedly demonslrated iu pofa 
clout in the current crisis. 

Mr Deetman, a minister drnnh 
the Christian Democratic Pr. 
bowed to this pressure and toft 
instead to close the dental sdudi 
Utrecht. The two Amsterdaadn 
schools will run a single tuts, 
programme, but will remain sdul 
tratiyely independent. r 

Critics of this plan resent dick 
that the Free University huguiuq 
at the expense of Utrecht, a sda 
with a fine reputation, wIiWibb 
prospective students have nanxdi 
their first choice. 

The Utrecht dental school rea# 
moved to expensive new prerisoh 
has the most up-to-date facflltfesbi, 
country. 






Students are being drafted Into the AI^HS fSces 


regime as a patron of learning and 
"S According to the official 
view, thepresence of so many young 

‘’JSS n Jr h, J5! 1 ® r J. d “ cation ' s th ® 

JSSa tSl P r? 5 £ lVO n discrimination to 
urido the effects of the former "reac- 
tionaiy. Islamic traditions of the 
country, 

Nangarhar University, it was 
announced recently, has been badly 
^ "uncultured ell 
lecture hqlls, adml- 
.5SSK* Mock and halls of resi— 
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continue to account 

,! !E Wghesv tsircemage ojf une^- 


survey of earned doctorates.. • 

.■ . says that Iql982 ovdt 4 'ff 

. merits jit too; time the doctorate 'whs 

' by tl* -National Resource 

CoqndP i office of scientific engltieer- 
; ing and nersonncl. , . . 
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Nevertheless, the country’s higher 
edmatlonal .facilities are clearlyJn- 

£ 22 ?i«' Studen ? are 8ent the 
Soviet Union or other Eastern Euro- 

W! ““"tries to complete their 
studies. About 6;000 Afshanh an* 
studying abroad in thisTy - whiSe 

haVB Gained their 

degrees and 82 have graduated from 
tednual colleges under the scheme: 

h B Si« d * P f ai l U 5 e and , return of these 
batches of, students is niade a gala 

"petal Associarion 
?iRco f l h ^ an Graduates from the 
USSH has been established. . 


U •: _7~ "gT 7 ~~ — ; - — -- ' 1 ' USSR has been es tab 

E^stfdents must pay 


front Lindsay Wright 
xi V , WELLINGTON 


? currently-, 

WKloh >th- 1 a inovti'-; 
ihd 


study in New.Zealand, . 

Most of the educational resources 

£feff U( f :n ^ !,av ^ !read y 

.oeon uroyided to, ensure. an edUcatibn 


is hvs 


■' ao &! t udeatai - * - ™ StSfc? additional- matginid cost 

-i^Thb change ■ wlU allow unfrersMes Semfed w? 4 h er K “““^nrol 
With spare capacity, to accept LdenU . ^ M d ,w ? should b 
frbm ^ny ebuntry, fer undergraduate 

■iM'SiSJh » boWwer, a new mpod of ! 


fio^rrentiy pay. J208: (£92) a year^ 

•Asia Nlit in A MV 1 -2. ifSftSi-i' 
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affiliations or actions. 

Evidence of its stepping up is 
already to be found in states where the i 
Christian Democrats are in power. Ini 
Lower Saxony 22 teachers face dismiss 
sal because they stood as Communist 
Party candidates. Among them is a 
head teacher from Oldenburg, Matth - 1 
las Schachtschneider, who according 
to the British National Campaign 
Against the BerfufsvcrbQt, has asso- 
ciations with the town’s university. 

According to Gerhard von 
oennehen, another 80 cases against 
teachers are in the pipeline, none of 
Vfnom stood as Communist Party 
candidates, but who are nevertheless 
regarded as too progressive for the 
lonstian Democrats. 

Von Schnehen was sacked after 
publicly welcoming a court decision 
agamst a fellow teacher who had told 
pupils that the concentration camps 
never existed and that photographs of 
dead Jews had been faked by the 
Americans. Despite being convicted of 
Jndtement to racial hatred and other 
offences, the other teacher is still 
teaching while von Schnehen is unem- 
ployed without social security or un- 
employment benefit. 

in Bavaria a retired teacher who 
stood as a Communist has been dep- 
rived of his State pension. 
q Von Schnehen was this week in 
Britain appealing for international 
help against, the Berufsverbot and was 
due to meet MPs to discuss the issue. 

T 3 « unique in Western 

Jffj ta ,a pplytog security screening ■ 
to lecrerbre^and teacher*: Most other 
countries' will only do so if the nature of 
,Uie job demands absolute loyalty, 
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signature, which 
further argument, acco 
gressional aides. • - 

The BUI would taJWgS 
state scholarshipjPeJ) 
last fiscal year's $2,400® 
and raise the maximum awa ^ 
$1,800 to $1,900 per sludge 
increased would be 
grants, from $355m toflJK 
state student incentive gt * n . 1 
$60m to $76in. 1 ukpr 

Severely cut, howeve^^-g 

the college work study P^pgif* 
down $40m from last 

and the national direct ft 

programme, budgeted at 9 , 1 

agamst $178.m last year. 

Last -year’s total . 5 ^*^ 
jropriations were 
.. i,4£m..Mr ReagM ijcg® 
total appropriarioh/paw^^! 


German graduates ‘too old 


iverseas news 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany’s higher education sys- 
IR n should be restructured to preserve 
its academic character in the face of a 
tji of students, according to a leading 

Professor Theodor Berchem, of 
Wurzburg University, the new presi- 
dent of the West German Rectors 
Conference, outlined detailed propos- 
ilsia a recent lecture for a reorganiza- 
tion of university degree courses. 

The crux of his proposals is to 
shorten school and higher education 
while introducing a series of valid 
interim qualifications. This would en- 
ibie students to qualify at a much 
younger age, easing the pressure on 
West Germany's beleaguered univer- 
sities. , 

Rejecting predictions about a slump 
in the number of students after the 
1980s, Professor Berchem said a series 
of political and social factors would 
continue to crowd universities despite 
a dramatic drop In West Germany’s 
birthrate. 

One was the growing “academiza- 
rioo" of many professions, another the 


fact that education was continuously 
expanding. As a result, a quarter of 
every ace group was now qualified' to 
receive Tiigher education. 



... — very spe- 

culative, there was little indication that 
this trend would revert, he claimed. 

Consequently, the number of stu- 
dents would rise to 1.5 million by the 
end of the 1980s, of which one million 
would be at universities Professor 
Berchen noted. This “student moun- 
tain" was a formidable challenge which 
had to be tackled not by cosmetic 
changes but by a complete restructur- 
ing ot the education system he under- 
lined. 

He proposed: 

# cutting school to 12 years from 
presently 13, in line with other coun- 
tries. 

• transforming the thirteenth year 
into a “transitional year”, preparing 
for broadly outlined areas such as 
natural science, philology and econo- 
mics. As this would end with an exam, 
would-be students have gone through 
two selection procedures before enter- 
ing university. 


9 limiting university degrees on prin- 
ciple to Tour years. They would be 
divided into basic and a main course of 
two years each. The first would lead to 
a qualification which, while noi an 
equivalent to full professional training, 
would have an independent validity 
outside university, like a diploma or 
bachelor’s degree. This would make it 
easier for students to bale out halfway 
without the “stigma of failure”, Profes- 
sor Berchem suggests. 

• concluding the main course with a 
final exam after four years. Those who 
wanted to pursue their studies could go 
on to do a doctorate. It was far more 
important to provide good opportuni- 
ties for postgraduates than to keep 
undergraduates at university for too 
long. Professor Berchem stressed. 

University degrees in West Ger- 
many took an average of at least 1 1 
semesters, lie noted, in practice gradu- 
ates studied even longer (an average of 
13 semesters compared to 12 some 
years ago), partly aue to gloomier job 
prospects. Considering that young 
people pass their abilur at 19, they 
were “far too old" by the time they 
started their first job, Professor Ber- 
chem said. 


Archive release finds 
an echo in Grenada 


Budget 
signed 
into law 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIA 

It appears likely that for.ljeb 
time In five years the United mb 
will have labour, health, a™*** 
tlon appropriations signed ltiwv' 
These government program* 
have been funded on a year-ti>J* 
and occasionally monlMwjJ 
basis, through continuing t ® 9 
tions known as “stopgaps . 

Fiscal 1984 education JJ 1\ 
grammes have been _ w*®*; r 
through such measures sum* v* 
ber 1 , the first day of tto WJ 
'ear. Most states set Julf * 
Igeting their year 


A case of 
divine 

intervention 

Theological students at Bratislava 
Catholic Seminary are now obliged to 
attend lectures in atheist philosophy, 
according to a clandestine document 
from Slovakia which has just reached 
the West. 

The lectures are not mentioned in 
the official lecture lists of the seminary 
and are, it claims, given by lecturers in 
Marxism from the nearby Bratislava 
State University. 

The report coincides with an escata- 
ihh! of aoli-rellgious particularly anti- 
Calhollc, propaganda in the official 
Czech and Slovak media. 

Although the Czech constitution 

S he uiual formal guarantees of 
m of conscience, and the gov- 
ernment pays the -clergy's salaries, it 
««s a tight control over religious life . 

Pnests and pastors who are too 
outspoken can be deprived of their 
ranees and forbidden to carry out 
weir religious duties, religious orders 
“® not allowed to admit new novices, 
S 1 ®*? of Catholic dioceses are 
»n without bishops . since the state will 
•W 8 ®(*pt the Vatican nominees. 

e Ooly two Catholic seminaries are 
Ited - one in Utomerice for 
s. and the other in Bratislava for 
™vaics. So far, Utomerice has been 
iSrWy 8,ono by the authorities, 
i h ? re is some state control 
hombwT SSI ° n * part * cu l Br stu dent 

re Pprts from church sources 
slidfSf 6, ■ 1 ™ wcver . mention that 
w,s bl n K to enrol in the 

i*STrnS ni i. nar y have had to sub- 
affiriav t (hat they did not 

wordsM? a Fusions order, in other 

®«My heV h8d 1,01 l 0ined 0ne 

seminary has suf- 
(orSniS^tarabte state interference 
«a& e i ine ' A , year* ago, under 
.^fiSSa a 5 cturer in pedagogics 
ber nl ® d w bo is ah active mem- 
state-approved “patriotic" 
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Pacem In Terris movement, which has 
since been condemned by the Vatican. 
This priest’s lectures contain, it is 
claimed, ho personal input - he simply 
reads aloud from a Soviet text book. 

Other lecturers, the document 
claims, are equally unfitted for their 
positions on both acadeic and moral 
grounds. 

Furthermore, the State Secretariat 
for Religious Affairs in Bratislava has 
recently begun a programme of per- 
sonal surveillance of the‘ students. 
Several times, it is reported, a certain 
Mr Kacer from the secretariat has 
visited the seminary. He has burst into 
students* rooms without knocking to 
see if they had forbidden radio sets 
capable of picking up Vatican radio 
and to search their books for banned 
works published abroad. 

Although the clampdown at Bratis- 
lava seems part of a general campaign 
against religion, the general situation 
in the seminary closely fulfils a warning 
from Cardinal Tomasek of Prague at 
the time when Father Horak was first 
appointed. 

The ’cardinal wrote to the local 
Slovak Bishop Gabrys, expressing his 
concern and fear thpt if Father Horak 
were allowed Into the seminarv. this 
would be opening the door of all kinds 
of state interference. 


Brain drain 
is a trickle 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
Israel's brain drain Is not much more 
than a trickle, it emerges from a study 
recently completed by the Hebrew 
University's unit for academic plan- 
ning and development. 

The study deals only with Jeru- 
salem's university, but is probably 
indicative of national trends. It investi- 
gated the employment of those who 
received PhDs between 1976 and 1982 
and concluded that only 5.4 per cent of 
them have sought their fortunes 
abroad. 

The study followed the completion 
of a survey in 1976 which investigated 
the employment of all Hu PHDs 


between 1950 and 1975. That survey 
found that some 6.5 per cent of the 
doctorates from that period were then 
living abroad, either as temporary or 
permanent emigrants. 

The earlier survey found that some 
two thirds of the PhDs had found 
employment in the country’s universi- 
ties and research institutes. Of the 
1976-82 PhDs, only about half were so 
employed. 

Of the 1976-82 total, some 26 pejr 
cent found employment at the Hebrew 
University, just under 10 per cent 
joined tne public service (as civil 
servants and aligned professions) and 
about five per cent went to industty. 

The largest proportion of PhD emig- 
rants was among students of law and 
scientists. 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 
Nearly 21 years to the day that Presi- 
dent Juhn F. Kennedy considered 
invading Cuba to prevent the de- 
ploying of Soviet warheads 90 miles off 
the Florida coast, the government 
archives] released tapes ana transcripts 
of those secret cabinet meetings. 

White the disclosures were timed to 
coincide with the anniversary of Mos- 
cow’s decision to acquiesce and not run 
the American naval blockade, few 
scholars have passed up the opportun- 
ity to draw comparisons with President 
Reagan ’5 more recent Caribbean 
adventures. 

Back on American soil, students 
from St. George’s University School of 
Medicine gave mixed accounts of the 
situation on Grenada. The school’s 
chancellor, Mr Charles Modlcn, first 
said thut the only danger students 
faced on the island was posed by 
invading forces, but after a confiden- 
tial State Department briefing 
changed his position. Mr Modicn was 
in the United States recruiting new 
students at the time of the attack. 

St George's is the oldest of four 
medical colleges established in the 
Caribbean primarily for American stu- 
dents who are turned down by schools 
in the US. Mr Modica, a lawyer who 
was denied admission to medical 
school, founded the Grenada college 
in 1977 with the financial backing of 
several wealthy American doctors. 

These colleges are not accredited by 
US agencies and graduates must take 
the special exam before being admit- 


ted into postgraduate internship or 
residency programmes at American 


teaching hospitals. St George's gradu- 
ates are ranked second only to those 
from Israel's Sackler Medical School in 
these competitive exams. AU courses 
at St George's are taught in English, 
making it the most popular among 
American students in the Caribbean. 

Iliere were 650 medical students 
enrolled at the school’s turn Grenada 
campuses before the invasion. Some 
90 per cent were American. The school 
has its corporate offices on Long 
Island, near New York City. 

While attention was focused on the 
restoration of democracy on Grenada, 
Mr Reagan staged a coup of his own in 
Washington, signing dismissal notices 
for three liberal members of the US 
Commission on Civil Rights. Their 
sacking clears the way for the president 
to install nominees more in sympathy 
with his politics. 

The three he has in mind are Mr 
Morris Abram, former president of 
Brandeis University in Massachusetts, 
Mr John Bunzel, former president of 
San Jose State University in Califor- 
nia. and Mr Robert Destro, a law 
professor at Catholic University in 
Washington. 

Two of the three deposed commis- 
sioners have filed suit to invalidate the 
president’s action and are asking 
courts for reinstatement. Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy likened Mr Reagan's 
sudden move to former president 
Richard Nixon's dismissal of the 
Watergate special prosecutor 30 years 
ago. 


Mexican union in strike call 


from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 
A strike intent notice has been deli- 
vered to the National University of 
Mexico (UN AM) administration, with 
'a threatened walkout if demands were 
not met. 

Evaristo Perez Arreola, head of the 
Union of National University Workers 
(STUNAM) said that a 50 per cent 
wage increase demand was to compen- 
sate for constantly rising prices and 
erosion of purchasing power. The 
union represents 25,000 university 
workers. 

Perez Arreola categorically stated 
that the strike call will be issued,' even 
though this paralyzes university activ- 
ity. Government officials have been 
asldiig for “cooperation" and mini- 
mum salary demands, Including the 
Federal Labour Conciliation Board of 
the Ministry of Labour. The union 
official salt! that there would be no 
repetition of the unsuccessful strike 
last June where workers returned 
without winning any wage increases. 

The Bank of Mexico has been 


steadily releasing downgraded infla- 
tion statistics oveT past months, with 
those for September at 3.1 per cent, 
the lowest in over a year. But these 
statistics ore not believed and have 
been subjected to strong criticism by 
labour unions, the powerful Mexican 
Labour Confederation (CTM), eco- 
nomists and consumer groups. 

The CTM has stated that the infla- 
tion rote will go above 100 percent this 

year, with other sources indicating that 

if "proper evaluations” were maae by 
officialdom, the true inflation rate 
would hover around 200 per cent. 

Under these circumstances, and 
gauged by prices for basic foods in 
markets, the country's workers feel 
they have been patriotic long enough 
ana now will show greater determina- 
tion in asking for salaries more com- 
mensurate with the cost of living. - 

Perez Arreola in outspoken criticism 
of the government’s “austerity" policy 
said that labour unions could not 
indefinitely comply with official calls 
to modify salary and fringe benefits 
demands. 


, students turn militant 

W'A.' S. Abfeham 




lether under 






the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the 
BOMBAY Sikhs’ holy city, where the police 



cannot by convention enter. 

The extremists are led by a young 
holy man Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, 
who Is himself suspected of having a 
hand in the violence. He is in the 
Golden Temple along with a number 
of his followers, all heavily armed. 

Sant Bhindranwale joined an other- 
wise, moderate-led demonstration by 
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BRITISH 

COUNCIL 


50th Anniversary 



The British Council offers a limited 
number of Travel Awards up to a 
maximum valueof£1,000each plus 
return air fares to mark its 50th Anniversary 
In 1084; Recipients of the Awards will 
travel overseas In 1984 to undertake 
projects of theff own choice to promote 
cultural relations between Britain and . 
another country for a period of between 
threewBeks and three months. 
Applicants>ho must babehtoeen the 
ages of 26 and 80 on 1 January 1 984 and ' : 
permanently established in Britain, 


should write enclosing astamped 
addressed envelope (minimum size8% * 
4 Ya) for an application form and rules to: 

Specialist Tours Department, 

50th Anniversary Travel Awards, 

The British Council, 10 Spring Gardens. 
London SW1 A 2 BN. 

The closing date for receipt of completed 
applications at that address is 
2 December 1983. 

The Awardsare supported by British 
Airways and British Caledonian Airways. 
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Sharing out the research cuts 


The men who curve up Britain's basic 
research cake arc seeking a sharper 
knife. The Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils' procedures were 
described by an anonymous “senior 
official’' in a recent report by the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
like this: “the process is simple - it is 
based largely on the ‘old boy* network 
of discussions conducted at a general 
level . . . these provide only very 
general impressions - impressions 
based on a good deal of experience and 
well-informed prejudice, rather than 
hard data." Even in a field where the 
standards arc set by the University 
Grants Committee, the results of this 
deliberation looked a bit tbin when the 
board's arguments for scientific priori- 
ties were published for the first time 
fast year. 

But if the ABRC is to refine its 
procedures for choosing priorities it 
faces a delicate task. It must develop a 
system which satisfies board members 
unhappy with present arrangements 
and outside critics - and it must also 
keep the cooperation of the five re- 
search councils whose share of the 
£5DQm Department of Education and 
Science budget for research is at stake. 
The heads ol research councils arc all 
members of the hoard and will oppose 
moves to strengthen direction front the 
centre. 

Of course, weighing scientific priori- 
ties is not a new problem - Professor 
Sir Frederick Stewart pointed out the 
need for improving methods for this in 
his first report ns chairman of the 
ABRC , in 1974. But the "forward 
look" procedure then developed by 
the board, with priorities coming up to 
ABRC from the individual councils is 
now failing to cope with the strains of 
the 1980s. In the meantime, the terms 
of science policy debate have shifted 
markedly from seeing the board's task 
as creating the right environment for 
research to advance, to taking a view 
on what research should be done. 

However, the changes in the for- 
ward look procedure instituted this 
year are as much to do with the 
ABRCs other perpetual problem - 
arguing to the education minister that 
the science budget needs to expand - 
as with taking a firmer grip on the 
research councils. In the past, the 
•ABRCs annual cycle .has been com- 
pleted before the results of (he cabinet 
battles ovCt public expenditure' - and 
hence the size of the research council 
cake - emerge in November or De- ■ 
cember. 

■ This year, the board's new proce- 
dure divided Into two stages. The first 
produced a detailed statement of n sd- 
entiflc opportunities", sent to the 
Secretary of State for Education, Sir 
Keith Joseph, to arm him far the 
cabinet fray. And for the first time, the 
detailed forward Look with the board’s 
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Sir David Phillips: ABRC chairman 


nities" because the councils are 
already supposed to be pursuing their 
scientific priorities. The composite list 
which emerged from several rounds of 
discussion and redrafting then went to 
SiT Keith, along with arguments about 
the crippling cost of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council's con- 
tribution to the European Nuclear 
Research Centre (CERN) in Geneva, 
and the rising cost of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus. 

The document remains unpub- 
lished, but this year it looks rather like 
a collection of known research council 
priorities. The SERC made a case for 
two new directorates under its en- 
gineering board, in civil engineering 
and the application of computers to 
manufacturing, and for a new satellite 
project for the astronomers. 

Similarly, the Natural Environment 
Research Council is looking to expand 


[briefing] 


Jon Turney looks 
at the task 
facing the 
Advisory Board 
for the 
Research 
Councils 
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work in deep geology and the Medical 
Research Council in the neurosciences 
and new medical imaging techniques, 
especially the commercially promising 
area known as nuclear magnetic reso- 
nance. The Agricultural Research 
Council's case is known In more detail 
as the council published its plans as 
part of its campaign to fight cuts' 


{ •art ot its campaign to fight cuts 
mposed by the ABRC last year, a 
campaign ft is now very unlikely to 
win. Their preferred new initiatives 


year, a 
ikely to 


taxation and fiscal studies, health stu- 
dies and work on industrial regenera- 
tion to the list, 

Initially, all this is intended to 
strengthen the board’s claim on the 
Exchequer. This year's effort is re- 
garded as a trial run , but some tensions 
are already evident. First, the councils 
are' uneasy about the augmented role 
of the independent board members. 
Traditionally - 


pressure to promote the areas it hasj 
identified as ripe for expansion. Mem-| 
bers have not yet drawn up a list oft 
areas to cut back to make way for new 
projects, but that could easily be the 
corollary of the scientific opportunities 
exercise in future' years. 

Finally, the list is still very diverse, 
and doesn't really address the question 
of how the board chooses between 
promising areas as opposed to identify- 
ing them. So it's no surprise that Sir 
Alec Menison, the previous ABRC 
chairman admitted before a part- 
limentary select committee that the 
bulk of the board's work amounted to 
little more than horse-trading among 
the research councils. 

However, there must be some hard 
data to draw distinctions between 
broad categories, if not detailed pro- 
jects. Some aoimals, after all, can 
swim. The ABRCs position on this 
issue is still developing. The new 
procedure introduced this year was 
conceived during Sir Alec Merrison’s 
tenure, and the new chairman. Sir 
David Phillips, is not likely to let the 
matter rest there. With his support, the 
board has already found money for a 
trial of quantitative methods of asses- 
sing research performance in sample 
areas of council work, and this work 
will be expanded after next year. 

The study announced last week on 
identification of parts of science with 
medium-term commercial promise, 
organized by the second main advisory 
group in science, and technology - the 
Advisory Council for Applied . Re- 
search and Development - should aldo 
offer a basis for choosing between 
areas of similar scientific merit. And a 
paper prepared in the cabinet office 
which provides the Bret comprehen- 
sive review of research and develop-, 
ment across government departments 

will nrmrlrl* niinhlini- ..... I.,—;.. I... 


Professor Stott: “I am, in a glorious way, free." 

Motorway man takes 
a new turning 

David Walker talks to Professor 
Peter Stott, formerly with the GLC 



At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration in 
September the Greater Londori Coun- 
cils top official complained that 
academics were woefully ignorant of 
the current turmoil in the relations of 
local authorities and the Government. 

The official, Sir James Swaffield, 
doubtless has an interest; his 
bureaucratic charger is about to be 
shot away from under him. But he 
probably also has a point: municipal 
matters are not usual common room 
topics. 

Ignorance of local government is 
not, however, a charge that will in 
future carry much weight in the 
Strand, at rhe institution of higher 
education whiqh is geographically 
closest to Mr Kenneth Livingstone ana 
the GLC. For King's College, London, 
has just appointed in Professor Peter 
Stott an expert on how local govern- 
ment operates. 

Moreover he Is neither a political 
scientist nor constitutional lawyer but 
a professional engineer who made a 
career in municipal administration, 
planning and managing local services. 
For a decade he was a chief officer at 
the GLC's County Hall itself 

Read in one way, Professor Stott’s 
appointment this term to the college’s 
newly-founded Kevin Nash chair of 
civil engineering (it is named after an 
dmlnenl King's engineer) looks some- 
thing of a gamble. 

Here Is an Institution not exactly 
renowned for Its radicalism, in the 
midst of the retrenchment and upset 
caused by London University's reorga- 
nization, employing a 56-year-old 
made redundant by his former em- 
ployers- (he National Water Council - 
who has had little contact with the 
academic world since he left Cam- 
bridge in the 1940s. 

Yet in another light it is an exciting 
appointment, likely to benefit not only 
Kings but engineering education in 
general. Instead! of retiring comfort- 
ably to supplement his redundancy 
money with consultancy work. Profes- 
sor Stott has' chosen a. fresh career, 
bringing Into teaching and academic 
administration high grade organiza- 
. nonal. ikills and rich experience of 
practical ebgtoecHng.. 1 V . . 

a ypuog man Professor Stott was 
iortynate: As a partner in the consult- 
’ Maunsell, he flourished as 

• * builder. His design credits Include 
dry docks and major bridges.. The 
Australian federal capital of Canberra 
te held together by two Stott-designed 
bridges, constructed , when :he was 

planner ' Slr 

, h ? me Professor Stott is 
assoc! sted with a structure which as 
many millions'' have been over as 

und. r a bridgi. ,hat sWtoS to? 

'arESs*** 


the GLC. . ! 

As a chief officer responsible Ml 
for roads and wider issues of tonal 
country planning, Professor Stott k 
came a central player in an qwi 1 
some now see as the great leildi 
GLC as a “strategic* authority. Iib 
the ambitious Greater London Df- 1 
velopment Plan, a voluminous* 1 
ment of the future of empM, 
housing and transport in the ctpral 

Drawing up that" plan In the ha 
1960s anti early 1970s was a tap 1 
time. Professor Stott now iwftA 
Specialist officials were pitted spa 
each other; the Labour and 
tive parties warred; there wasirria ; 
of public antagonism to theroadsfii 
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outer areas. 

“The official line was planusth, 
population increase. We yerestw 
extrapolations of economic » 
population growth and comings™, 
horrifying answers about transf® 
The received wisdom from sow® 
Atlantic was to produce 
And 20 years on, even an entts* 
tic builder as Professor Stott cptf® 
the urban motorway scheme wri» 
don is not missed. ,f Some i nwujj 
do with relief but on ootWJ®*" 
scale we once had In mind. 

In 1973 the roads issue doafJL 
London politics and 
placement at County Hall ofiu* 
servative administration by 
the same year Professor Stott 
the National Water 
The two events were not omg 
he says, though he gives theu^ 
that ne might not nave b«a i * u : 
fortable in the County HaD 
1970s and 1980s. . . 

As the first, and jjfi 
general of the National Water ^ , 
for the 10 years of its He « 
Professor Stott oversaw twJJJ, 


contract from 
ltricii.:,.. 


uuuncti.M. 

£o n dqV 


tion into the water it 

“corporatist” principle 
formed the Heath ^ 

rangements of the NatMf t,l ’| 
Service and local' go vernrje^^ 

Perhaps not surorismg^g, 
government and tne 
Been the subject of MR W* 
desire to unravel * he 
Conservative predeceoj 
Act passed earlier this ygJTj JJJS 
regional water suthorui 
Professor Stott out of a q^A; 
lishing the National 

Diffldehtlyheapolj^«3t 

post, well aware of riwJjWrf 
absence from the ^ 

hall. 

Now having taken JJf.J of i cW 
one of Kin^ tabyri^^gf 
backing on meltawjjJ 
glorious way, fr«°- A J^ u nH ihi^ 

! fife and London engineering JJjft 
preconceptions at all. 11 _ 

able privilege.” ■. at*. 

• As Professor Stott 
says, to review the ■ 
the convoluted 
constituent colleges and 
have already begun 
With : 




HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


jn our second article on polyversities, John O’Leary looks at the national dimension 

seminar, remained an unabashed sup- the Sc 

crossing the line 


» wc '. .n /JshoiAC on hisher 


of all debates on higher 
Son policy: the merits of the 
and the prospects for 

utknal reform. 

pic more mergers are contem- 
oUied. the more it may seem that logic 
S towards some single body in 

Sual of, or at least advising on, the 
Snbuiion of students of money in all 
Elions. Yet, for all Its attractions 
ite idea has not commanded real 
Kooort either from ministers or those 
-Jfertaking the major examinations 
ofhiebcr education in recent years. 

Thebinaty polity, initiated by the 
Ute Mr Anthony Crosland, as Secret- 
ary of Stale for Education in 1965, has 
^countered criticism from every im- 
aginable source but its qualities of 
endurance are there for all to see. 
Ministers have come and gone declar- 
ing their doubts about its wisdom, 
expressing Interest in alternatives such 
asihe Australian system, but none has 
made any attempt at a dismantling. 

Indeed, only last year two senior 
cnil servants at the Department of 
Education and Science were dispatch- 
ed to Australia to see for themselves 
whether there would be advantages in 
emulating the single Tertiary Commis- 
sion system. But mere were Few indica- 
tions at the time, that any dramatic 
chipge would ensue even given a 
positive report. 

. In the event, the report was largely 
! negative and, after a change of mtnis- 
. ter, the political climate is even less 
receptive to a major upheaval. The 
civil servants’ verdict was that the 
Australian model was not easily trans- 
ferable because of the different finan- 
cial and organizational structures in 
ibe two countries, quite apart from the 
poHiical consequences. 

Having only recently created the 


National Advisory Body, it may be 
supposed that the Government would 
not have been anxious to embark on a 
still more radical reorganization in any 
case. But, with the NAB’s initial remit 
running out in February 1985, some 
examination of alternative systems was 
timely. 

Assuming ministerial satisfaction 
with the outcome of the NAB planning 
exercise, it was always odds on that the 
body would survive its first review 
unscathed. But its strictly limited 
tenure did leave room for a rethink if 
all did not go according to plan. 

The options, in addition to a 
straightforward fallback to the original 
DES plan for national control of the 
largest public sector institutions, 
would be either a full-blown merger of 
the NAB with the University Grants 
Committee, or what has come to be 


of the Select Committee did advocate a 
unitary system, giving control of all 
higher education to the Council of 
Local Education Authorities, but the 


seminar, remained im unabashed sup- 
purler uf the UGONAU merger. 

The former higher education minis- 
ter wrote in his fnreward: “It was a pity 
. . . that the majority of our colleagues 
would run face up to the logic of a 
long-term merger beiwecn Ihe UGC 
andNAB. Instead they recommended 
an advisory body which would ‘over- 
arch’ boih the UGC and NAB. The 
new overarching body would not, in 
their view 'interfere with the estab- 
lished powers and funtions of the UGC 
and NAB'. . . With luck this idea for 
an additional bureaucratic monstrosity 
to interpose itself beiwecn the depart- 
ment and the LJGC/NAB will wither 
on the vine.’’ 

It had withered to some extent hy 
the time the final report was agreed. 
This stressed the need for the NAB to 


the Select Committee am! I.cverhulme 
may he under way. 

Doth Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer. 
the new chairman of the UGC. ana Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
NAB board, are enthusiasts for the 
polyversities and for blurring, if not 
necessarily eradicating, the binary 
line. 


Neither has advocated publicly any 
formal link between Ihe two bodies, 


but both have expressed doubts about 


the binary system as it existsat present. 
Sir Peter cnaired the steering group 
which laid the ground for tne only 


majority plumped instead for a body 
akin to the NAB with hopes that 
binary divisions would break down 
subsequently. 

Despite having considerable re- 


establish itself before any attempt was 
made at a merger with the UGC, the 


Despite having considerable re- 
servations about the justice and effl- 


known as “the over-arching body". 
This would leave both the NAB an 


This would leave both the NAB and 
the UGC intact but would superim- 


pose a strategic planning body at the 
head of the system. Civil servants 


would say that such a body already 
exists - in the form of the DES. 


ciency of the binary policy, the MPa 
perhaps wisely addressed themselves 
to the more limited objective of secur- 
ing national planning for the 
polytechnics and colleges. Arguably, 
they were successful since the NAB 
followed within a year. 

The committee expressed the hope 
that transbinary cooperation would 


exists - in the form of the DES. 

Both the major inquiries into higher 
education undertaken in the last Tour 
years (one by the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Education, Sci- 
ence and the Arts, and the other in the 


then develop "organically" and pro- 
posed a simultaneous review of the two 
national bodies after five years, im- 

i ■ __ I..... » «.i - 


form of the Leverhulme programme) 
have considered the merits of such 


plying but not statingthe possibility of 

a merger as a result. The path was to be chairmen a 
eased by the establishment of a joint 


latter being relegated to a long-term 
option. Like the Select Committee, 
Leverhulme preferred the encourage- 
ment of transbinary cooperation in ihe 
short term. 

There is no doubt that the arrival of 
the NAB has increased the pressure on 
both sectors to step up cooperation, as 
well as making existing schemes more 
visible. 

In addition to introducing limited 
cross-representation between the 
UGC and the NAB board, the two 
bodies have made a start on joint 
committees with the establishment of 
formal groups examining provision in 
agricultural and architecture and infor- 
mal exchanges on pharmacy. The two 
chairmen also meet regularly with the 


polyvcrsiiy definitely in the pipeline, 
in Ulster, while Mr Ball is on the 
record as encouraging similar ventures 
where appropriate. 

However, the two men are well 
aware of the difficulties in any national 
merger. Sir Peter’s predecessor, Sir 
Edward Parkes, told (he Select Com- 
mittee in March that he did not think 
any merger was feasible while the 
UGC and the NAB operated in such 
different ways - the uGC relying on 
subject committees and confidential 
discussions, the NAB board being 
more open and representational. 

Mr Ball did not demur and will be 


more aware of further obstacles pre- 
sented bv local authority control of 


have considered the merits of such 
changes and both have been equivocal 
in the end. 

Neither has come out against unitary 
control of higher education but neither 
has felt that the.time was right for its 
introduction. Even without tne natural 
inclination towards the status quo 
which comes with government, the two 

S were persuaded against recom- 
tg the final step which would 
break the binary system. 

A minority report by two members 


secretariat between the two bodies "to 
coordinate planning in higher educa- 
tion". 

This might examine the rationaliza- 
tion of courses and subjects, the re- 


chaiimen also meet regularly with the 
chairman of the board of the Welsh 


sented by local authority control of 
polytechnics and colleges. Although 
Ihe NAB, in taking in the voluntary 
colleges, will be advising on institu- 
tions which receive their money from 
different sources, the problems are not 
comparable to bringing in the universi- 
ties. 


training or redeployment of staff and 
the coordination of initiatives in con- 


Ihe coordination of initiatives in con- 
tinuing education. It was one of the 
many recommendations which was not 
accepted. 

In the Leverhulme inquiry it was the 
over-arching body which attracted 
more support, although Lord Crow- 
ther-Hunt, who chaired the relevant 


Advisoiy Body. 

.One indication of the changed cli- 
mate was the unexpected appearance 
of a joint statement by the Committee 
of vice Chancellors and Principals, 
and the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics on collaboration between 
their institutions. The content was 
unremarkable and no encouragement 
was gjven to new national machinery, 
but the fact that the two groups 
considered the subject worthy of their 
first ever joint venture shows that the 
evolutionary change hoped for by both 


An overarching body, given the 
dreaded label of a new quango and 
assumed to bring a new tier of 
bureaucracy is likely to find no more 
favour with ministers, who will not be 


keen to relinquish any of their powers 
of direction over student numbers or 


of direction over student numbers or 
budgets. The conclusion is almost 
certain to be that no change is required 
for the forseeable future, no matter 
how much the coining of the polyversi- 


ties may thrust the issue back into the 


limeligl: 


Next week: case studies 


David Jobbins reports on a survey of students’ shrinking income 

"o its critics, the Government £1^102 In 1983 values). 

ppiMches the student grant assess- |< PCll 1 1 ftl surve >! fo “ n . d . ,hat the ave 

vnl mnm m nA tU. kmV'LjUAV VX orflTlt was onlv SUB 


Tr >IIV diuuwm ginin majvhv 

hudi more as an arm Of incomes policy 
ton as a tool for a. specific job - a 

CUtmnn Qnotnel tvura.I.. ...Uil. imunn 
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wnirn against poverty while young 
psote acquire skills and knowledge 
Much will normally repay society's 

[nVKtmiinf 


nvestraent and more, 

Over the past few years, ministers 
aye appeared deaf to warnings not 
Fv “pm the students themselves but 
the Committee of Vice Chancel- 

QH find PrincInnU that Hot no- nrmm. 


Result of 
receding 
returns 


grant was only slightly more than the 
£1,137 average two-term expenditure 
arrived at in the survey. 

The NUS saya there is ample evi- 
dence in the data that the average 
student actually spends more than this 
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figure, which was based on inter- 
viewees 1 estimates. When “corrected 


by reference to the spending diaries, 

® *he Committee of Vice Chancel- • spending on alcohol, tobacco, and the real average is aJjjQ. 

^ and Principals that rising accom- entertainment is significantly lower > Accommodation wsto remain the 

rfaiton costa and the soaring price of than a decade ago. ringle largest item ^expenditure - a 

oks were taking larger and larger • more than half the students sur- 59.2 per cent slice of all spending m the 

f out 0 / what remained the main, veyed had had an overdraft. NUS survey compared with 48.1 per 

Hn real terms shrinking, source of The NUS commissioned the Suiyey cent in 1974/75. 

sme for most students. Research Unit at the Polytechnic of The only other area where spending 

indeed Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary North London to cany out the survey increased over the period was on 

aiate for Education and Science, and establish a new bench markfor the course books and equipment. Purch- 

Q no qualms about advising students negotiations with the Department of ages BS a percentage of all spending 

*tot themselves when challenged Education of Science over future levels . rose , from 4.4 to 5.1 per cent but the 

MPs at the very beginning of the of grant. . , amount spent in real terms In 1974/75 

pa of ‘the erosion in the grant The task was carried out mainly (£go „ year) compares unfavourably 

during the spring term of this year and with the £59 of the 1980s student. 
H nbt lo n& after this that the vice involved 1 ,723 interviews with stq- spending oh “non-essentials” - in- 
Mprs pointed to the first effects dents from 60 universities, s f Bt j Qae ry, paper, typing, 

LMt yw -.tooJate to polytechnics medlcftions and' personal hvgiene - 


ooks were taking larger ano larger 
w om of what remained the main, 
In real terms shrinking, source of 
»ome for most students. 


single largest item of expenditure - a 
59.2 per cent slice of all spending in the 
NUS survey compared with 48.1 per 
: in 1974/75. 


7" ,c wr most students. 

Indeed Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
1 aiate for Education and Science, 
X^ms about advising students 


The only other area where spending 
Increased over the period was on 
course books and equipment. Purch- 


01 granr. . , . . 

The task was carried out mainly 
during the spring term of this year ana 
involved 1,723 interviews with stu- 


(£80 r year) compares unfavourably 
with the £59 of the 1980s student. 
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pointed to the firat effects dents from 60 universities, 
Ihe policy. Last. year - too late to polytechnics and other colleges, 
the Government’s decision Almost all the students also completed 
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Spending — 

eluding stationery, paper, typi 
medications and personal hygiene - 
has fallen from 32 per tent to 21 per 


oh “non-essentials” - In- 


Tk wovernmenfs decision Almost au tne siuaems msw 

rate of grant - they said ' a diary of their spending over the week 
wine gap between grant and needs following interview. ' ' 

^Wened by 3 per cent over a year. It is not the first time that student 


J P«r cent over a year. it is not tne nrsi uiue »»»»«» 
*erc rising, largely as a income and expenditure has been 
X 0 / Government policies on uni- systematically wtyeYMl sfo®®' J rant | 
“S' tesets, and libraries, Similarly were introduced in 1962. The Office of 
increasingly, unable to Population Censuses and Surveys did 
" % extra demands from one on behalf of the DES and the 
johger buying so many Scottish Education Department in 
rffi %P ok *J • ' 1974/75 with the same aim of a data 

National Union of Students felt base to aid the review of the level of 
uer assessment of students needs grants., . .. .. 

intw Wa Y ' met them was ' The foil report was not published 

M netted. until 1979 and the NUS says there is no 

5 conclusions of, the resulting evidence its findings were ever acted 
Jv^rJn^me and expenditure sur-* . upon. But the idea of the cun’cot 
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a ^t****- Increasingly unable to 
fife extra demands from' 

sssr* buyinf ! " mw 


cent. Entertainment, alcohol, sports 
and tobacco have taken mi even 
deeper dive, with spending down 20 
per cent. 

The NUS concludes: “This evidence 
invites the conclusion that students are 
cutting down on their soda! and leisure 


Take out a year's subscription to The 
Tim6s Hlsher Education Supplement and 
we will also send a free copy (worth £7.75) 
of the very latest hardback edition of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary specially , 
bound for The Times Supplements. It 
contains entries for over 40,000 
headwords, with a total of some 75,000 
vocabulary items including derivatives, 
compounds, and abbreviations. Simply 
complete the coupon below and send it 
together with your cheque or postal order 
fpr £22.50 to the address shown. 1 • 

This offer applies to new subscribers In . 
the UK only. 


cutting aown on uioir suuw 
spending cither because they are work- 
ing harder or because they have Ho 
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ition, but more likely a combination 


option, I 


fi v needed, 

iSStHS^ 01 ^ "°t .the resulting 
; expenditure sur* 
iJi,Pte^dthis webk, show the 

Keith’S “advice" 
JLWYheili feken. It found that: 


The survey shows that the share of 
income from parents fell from 27.5 to 

A Il<lr% OllfUavKl 


survey was to follow as closely as 
possible the OPCS methodology, in- 

* . > . s iLa itinii fnr enmfi 
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22 per cent between the two surveys, 
while the average assessed contribu- 
tion rose to £468. \ 

But although more than half ihe 
studens surveyed received as much or 
more than theft parents’ assessed con- 
tribution 47 per cent did;, not. - A 
worrying 12 : per cent .- 1 most with 
parental contributions assessed be- 
tween £4Q0. and;£809 -were over £200 
short, r Li^-i '..o ^ ; • • . 

Pferehts . of v university 'sttidents 
seemed the most generous r-. 2? per 
cent rtceivlpg more than £ 100 oyer the 
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The architecture debate: Felicity Jones 

Criticism built on 
rocky foundations 


IHi TfMES friril^ER febUC'ATiON • l-fl'P 


reports on a row over riba assessment policy Robbins 111. Charles Carter recalls the conventional wisdom of the report 
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Architecture is in a stale of turmoil 
over where il should go next educa- 
tionally. Not since the 1958 Oxford 
conference which put schools of 
architecture on a similar academic 
footing to other professions, has 
education taken centre stage within 
architectural circles. 

The present debate is proving to be 
bitter, not least because architects 
have realized too late that quality 
might be in (he process of being 
sacrificed to a numbers game. The 
powerful Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which controls entry and 
sets the standard of architects in prac- 
tice lias already committed itself to 
reducing student intake and some 
influential members believe that the 
RIBA has rushed its viewpoint 
through at the national level of discus- 
sions without full and proper discus- 
sion and might also be in the process of 
introducing changes through the back- 
door. 

At a time when the future of 
architectural education is very much 

II n In fhn air _ ilia KTai: A hh I a'j.j 


The Council for National Academic 
Awards gave the degree course a very 
positive report and by a recent irony 
two diploma students won a presti- 

S ious award for energy conservation 
csign awarded jointly by the RIBA 
and British Gas. 

Following the usual practice, com- 
ments from the school on the visiting 
board's first draft report did temper 
the final report - the grosser errors of 
fact (revealing inadequacies in the 
board’s own procedures) were omit- 
ted. While accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the visiting hoard that the 
diploma course should be revisited in 
throe year’s time rather than the 
customary five, the school and its head 
Robert Maguire have formally re- 
jected the body of the report in writing 
and challenged the RIBA to a dialogue 
in order either to establish acceptnnce 
of the school’s particular educational 
values or to elicit from the RIBA a 
clear statement of its criteria for Part 2 
(the diploma course in Oxford’s case) 
recognition. * 


— i .r . ,a Tciy muun recognition. 

SPl" ?, r 7 lhe . Na l l0nal Advisory Oxford objected strongly to recciv- 
to 

polytechnic cuts, morale within ih« cedented. (There is no ?ormal appeal 

nrnr*p HiiiY* in th« "O m a fi i. 
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polytechnic cuts, morale within the 
schools is bound to be distinctly fra- 
gile. All the more reason, therefore, 
that what is said by RIBA visiting 
boards, particularly behind the scenes, 
and by members representing RIBA at 
government levpl rlisriiccjnne eKn»M 


— . X nv wAiiiai quiJCUl 

procedure m the RIB A's visiting board" 
rules.) The school’s degree course 
(Part 1) and professional practice ex- 
amination (Part 2) received complete 
approval. 



and by members representing RIBA at approval ' ' ™ ,VBQ com P ,ete 

government level discussions should Still buried in the renort nr P 
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reinforce the fact that the board is 
there to evaluate the professional 
standard of the courses, as they do 
periodically for every school of 
architecture, and not for any ulterior 
motive. 

The aims of a visiting board ore set 


nujui, msciiwun 

the remarks made in private discus- 
sion, throw n question mark over what 
really were the criteria being used In 
the assessment of the school and 
whether student numbers had already 
entered into the equation. To quote 
but one remark: “On the basis of their 
personal experience, members consi- 
dered those from the third yerfr to have 
been overmarked by as much as 10 to 


ZSTZST l m T“ 0 " at °* rord Polytechnic; Graduate diploma 
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arainations-m achieving the: standards 

necessary to prepare the students for ■ , 

the professional practice of niffpr*»r»™> 

arch lecture. It seeks to engender i -' lir Crence 

quality m architectural education and Of Opinion 

to stimulate critical self-analysis In • 

schools. Experiment and innovation in ■ ' 1 . 1 . ' — — — 

Sds P are°e^uSged.” **** JSg!?' thcra ^ a difference of 
In a recent visit to (Oxford School of- tbat °* lbe 

. Architecture based in the polytechnic » n6 !? 1 Professors Gcof- 

Ihe first following the affiK t S& cnl b Pa ! ,° Ian 

decision to restrict the growth of the and h!i Adrian Gale 

• profession, the board Reared to ' S?^lL^H P ^ lsi r n ^ nr S& ect Barrle 

oVerttep tfiese strict •bSFnSwS- bS IF*** 

ment* made by 'some of the members read the um l9 8 " * n . put 1 hayc 

the hoard, -mostly in one private SiS2i?i B V. ie * >9rt and 1 have 
session with the school’s external e£ SilKiiffi? ^P. loma . course and. I 

; (SaiVsiBSSS- 

mendations about ,the future^ of miW *2 81 ? l n cducfltlon com-' 

' education 'find rerodrees! ' 1° ,hc 0x ^ rd 

by the school’^ annual external h^nr of *" c most rpem T 

mtandnets whose main task' b to rtgui : .j v’. * 

late such mattefs. .■ ?Tv ■ ;.<JV >■ 

On this. occasion, the Wslting board ' ■*» 

U Oxford was made up as follows* v \ 

Andy MacMillan, who is heqd of thb 
Mackintosh School of Architecture ’ • 
an^ chair °hhe RiBA’s education and 
, JJSfJftoW- deyetopmerit Committed . " 

’ Phd member of the NAByUGC.com> 
nnttee: Alan Groves; who ran unsuc- 
’ P^dent this vear 

' other. things 

• Included restra A na the ornwiit as dim, 
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H . e r^rred in the letter to the 
marked difference in tone and level of 
criticism between what was said by the 
board to the general meeting with staff 
at the school and to the external 
examiners. Mr Steele Relieves that the 
board went to Oxford with the precori- 
celved intention of taking a tough line 
With the school. Since Oxford has one 

k mtakes of students, the 

board felt It necessary to conduct a 
sort of crusade on numbers” was how 
he described the visit. 

‘I w “ appallfd by the criticisms 
made by the visiting board to the 
external examiners. They were totally 

damnatory nnrt uuppninr, u..» ...i a 


p otina fair way," he recalled. 

Mr Steele came to the conclusion as 
a result of the attitudes expressed that 
the board, or at least certain promin- 
ent members on it, came to Oxford not 
looking for Improvements in a posi- 
tive, constructive fashion but in a 
negative frame of mind. 

. In many respects, although the visit- 
ing board fulfils a different function, 
being concerned with the "products" 
of a school and the preparation of 

Students fnr npnfarffifMipl 


^ n ; to J' and' sweeping but when it 
2 5, ta ® 9Pen meeting with all the 
staff; all the viciousness from their 
comments had gone. I consider that to 
be most unprofessional. 

In private the students’ disserta- 
tions were dismissed out of hand. One 
comment was that there was not a 
single set of decent drawings* but at 
the pubife meetmg the board just said 
* h *U h *y £? d u been finished off 
proper y which were significant diffe- 
rent statements to make 'in those 
drcumstanc® 3 ," said Mr Steele, He 
recalled Mr Allen Cunningham as 

Cowuy P “ U ! * d< ^ n anywhere . the 

wa t n ?jf r ,S ticIsm MrSfeefe made 
Wfl . s mat there seemed to- be no 
acknowledgement 'of the improve- 
ments which had undoubtedly been ' 

^.1# visit 


students for professional practice 
rather than with the quality of the 
courses per so, the metnod of assess- 


^^aWngthe growth 
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two Of her practising architects arid two. 

RJBA-nomlhatcd obsetvfcrsl 
. The pattern of the Oxford school’s • 
diploma pourse fthe final two' years) ia 
mhOvarive. Thelr deirie‘' course 'wis'; ; '• 

i’.y^ted beat y In ■Brian.' 'd^grtia : - Mr Alleo Guu 
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ment does not compare that favour- 
ably with the Council for National 
1 01 c Awards' procedures. 

maintains consistent 
standards by which to measure schools 

I« r i* n U ^. th 5X? de rai ?S e of background 
and skills of the architecture board's 21 
members (compared to the RIBA’s 
14). AH numbed of the CNAA panel 
2*5 &*** a 8 Tee standards and 
EL*** P olic y> which tile RIBA 
board has not done for years. The 
scrupulously compares the in- 
gJSJS a ? a,nst the standard and the 
own P ro Posals for de- 

K « S tlri'!* wh ' ch are aubml ‘- 

ffi/u^ docum,!m,0,heboarf 

Students felt '■ 
‘bemused’ 

■ Oxford- students; had a chance- to 

'§! ^i^presffloh that’. 

Ihe^h B onlK ard ,5 a J? B firin idea of how 
j5° u1p 150 "w and put the ’ 

dents f iffl D ^ qu ‘S tionsjt0 tbe stu ' 

S^IS h i i^ uld confirm their 
SSuIm d ? h L ypar sh *dent Athos. : 
, fblt benjused and unable 

actoss to the board what thev 

M^‘ “bou t their ,couflw 

•'Sm£“E was fii e neraUy 

tlve^TK& 5.^ been- more constrW- 
haH f Settled to listen to. what 

Sjo^yanditwasmuc 

Wtb loU o^ sfudepts chi; 
third (year, student* sfm J 


l ties. So the criticisms we„ . 

, expected,’ he said. "Bum ? fe 
personalities on the b£rd rfS 1 1 
with extreme bias." b ° l - J - 
The RIBA board aovw»r 
Nelson, did 

SSflBttsgg 

; the fact thaToxfoSS mfiEgS 

asis on the written work. Hcffi 

expected to be asked for moS 

mentation beforehand » 
looking, at that material 
would inforra the school of £ 
would like to see on the visit. HefL 
the visit altogether less searchkS 
inore biasetf than he haddS 
after the CNAA visit. 

Matching aims 
to achieve ments 

Jt is a criticism with which apmb 
externa! examiner to the {Mr 
school. Professor Geoffrey Bnaj 
bent, head of the school at Portsnvu 
Polytechnic, has much sympaihy. Ht 
believes that Oxford has be«U 
treated in the visit and he wrote loi 
RIBA director of education tonju 
niS avin ^ been a m embcr of mnS 
RIBA yisitinE boards, Professor Brail ' 
bent thinks they can be very subiecthr 
and easily persuaded by a desman 
member that portfolios lackqnafea 1 
are architecturally lichlweight. “kt ; 
ly, In these difficult days, it diwldk j 
the board's job to help a school MtB 1 
try and destroy it," he said. 

He has for a number of ytm 
championed the view that vis& 
boards should attempt to undenw! 
what a school is trying to do-ss 
each has different goals and waysd 
going about their objectives - ande 
match the school’s aims to Its sdd 
achievements. 

Professor Broadbent recalls tbak 
found it difficult at first to undenud , 
Oxford’s open and flexible straw j 
but after two year’s careful consska 
tion, he came to the conclusion lb# 
results justified the means. He i&) 
disagreed with the board’s comma 
about the “rump" of weaker sludea 
being awarded diplomas. He inteti [• 
now to raise the whole mailer of ik S' 
role of the visiting boards as a unlj 
appointed member of the Architect • 
Registration Council of lhe UnW * 
Kingdom (ARCUK). 

One member of tne Oxford was? 
board, Mr Allen Cunningham, hew" 
the architecture school of J* 
Polytechnic of Central London im - 
that the school has “vastly ow- 
reacted’’ to the visit. He said: “In W 
experience when schools react w : 
way, it Is more revealing aboutW 
school than about the visiting was. ; 

He denied having made pcnoCTf « 
any generah'zed derogaton 1 
ments, about design or artwingJi * 
rejected the idea that the boa™ ft® 
to Oxford with any intention oflf)W 
to reduce student numbers. ’*0®"“ 


*V WAIV1U TT1IJI Ujjy miwiM—- — 

to reduce student numbers. 
substantially the biggest sclw^j* 

empting the Architectural Asw» . 

tion, and therefore it was notwroo|P 1 
questions to be raised as to wnetM'w 
visit thought that the school conwtw 
up that kind of scale. Student / 
were discussed as part of tht 
process but we went to Oxford »» 
open minds,” he said: - ' j 

Mr Cunningham added that 
been surprised by the st r{0 Pj' J ; 

. feeling and the negative 
which had followed the ; w»r Si 
thought.it had been a const ruclW . j 

and put the reaction down w 
"nervousness” within schools owj - 
. UGONAB working group >Dfl w - 

The Oxford school is n °| on ^n^ : 
the largest buf, ifl Pro^® r a B ffi 
bent’s opinion, . one of i t j h ®, lnkj3 tf 
schools and up until now us 
course has been able 
growing number of sty ^?iS‘ 
degree courses elsewhere.* 

■had the support of the i 

external examiners and 86 
P0St-Pa?t 2 student? find enpf P3 ■ 

News trayeis fhst after 
Reputations can be scarred 
andhave been. The day after tM™ ! 
report. became blown, a stude , 
had been considering doing 
nia at Oxford telephoned to 
haring second;. thoughts. otn * 

'Bdf If i?^ ufriiikeiy that tWs rf. 

■d to rest easily- 


Great expectations 


Utti Robbins had the pleasure, which 

non However, if one : looks at the 178 
Snmendations which the report 
S it can be seen that most of them 
r/ not in fact addressed to the 

Government, but to the universities 
and other educational institutions. 

Hie great majority of these admom- 
[jons to the academics led to some 
appropriate action, though sometimes 
m as much as Robbins could have 
wished; while several important re- 
commendations to the Government 
were rejected outright. It appears 
lively, therefore, that at the time the 
reiwt was a readily acceptable distilla- 
tion of an emerging academic conven- 
lional wisdom, but was not entirely 
effective in convincing politicians ana 
civil servants. 

In 1983 one can have a contempor- 
ary view of the Robbins report; and, 
for my part, I now regord parts of it as 
inadequate or wrong. It is much harder 
u recall what it meant in 1963 - and 
particularly hard for me because, odd- 
|y enough, It did not make much 
impact on my thinking. 

Much of it provided a convenient, 
•eighty and elegantly expressed con- 
firmation of the viows which I then 
held. Certainly I would have gone 
further on some points; but there was 
little in the report which grated on the 
mind or challenged new thought. It 
was a comfortable support for existing 
prejudice. 

At the centre of the report lies a 
brilliant operation for the simul- 
taneous satisfaction of two views which 
ire potentially inconsistent. The first is 
the view that the teaching pan of 
tifeher education is a service to indi- 
viduals and that social justice requires 
that the opportunity should be open on 
equal terras to all who are capable of it 
mkP wish Id take advantage of it. 

. By extension, the student numbers 
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in each subject (and hence the staff 
numbers) should be determined by 
student choice, however ill-informed - 


apart from a limited number of cases, 
swa as medicine, in which strong 
reason for imposing a limit to numbers 
»n be found. By further extension, 
the relative attention to areas of re- 
search would be largely determined by 
we preferences of undergraduates; for 
t ,cndon be correlated with 
“*Nng staff numbers and teaching 
wo research are inseparably related, 
jwjnhlton and wool of the academic 

l was not too happy about these 
pensions, on which (Indeed) Rob- 
was wisely somewhat unclear, but 
I found it Impossible to deny the 
“P^ no| plo of equal opportunity, 
111 Jhe "Robbins principle" 

2®! .Worses of: higher education 

would be available for all those who 
1 qualified by. ability and attalri- 

todo f Q j^” Ue tbem Bnd wbo w ^ sh 
5 CCUr t0 me Iater lhiat 

22™ * Bd Principle did not actually 
ffinSW since the numbers 

^SaonoastaffiM 
?eeds might be 
^ptissible, but there 
^as no doubt in my ' 
DDnd that More 

^counwifL5 bat one tneans by a 
B^ er B ducadop”. and it is ■ 
defiSu? de f a * tbis is adequately 
*o.Pwt tradition. 
tiSh ?>npbaslB on the 

nj£ri Individual (unaCcompa- 

WtduiUw 8 ^ 0 ^ 1 ? -fenuTKjers about 
Hid me entirely right; 

thfc rejection as 
U 5 ' 134 ) of nlterna- 
0faSSSS h ponsfdering the needs 

antf p pciat y for trained 

Q fSla t |inin^i?i pI ^ c ^“ ble M a source 
to oHSS the same as 

-and 


culture, if a great many more of the 
young went into higher education. 
Precision on stalling needs might be 
impossible, but there was no doubt in 
my mind that More was Beautiful. 

How convenient, therefore, that a 
consideration of trends in the schools, 
aided in some years by demographic 
change, suggested that the provision of 
equal opportunity required a massive 
increase in student numbers! One 
wonders what Robbins would have 
said if the estimates of the number of 
18-year-olds, from 1963, had shown a 
decline too steep to be offset by any 
trend in the schools. 

Whether Britain is in fact more 
civilized because of the Robbins ex- 
pansion I am not sure; civilization 
relates to behaviour as well as to 
knowledge, and it is not clear to me 
that the' effect of the spread of higher 
education on behaviour has been 
favourable. As for our assumptions of 
the 1960s about the necessity of more 
higher education for the creation of 
wealth (assumptions which were 
thought to be supported by the Rob- 
bins comDarisons with other advanced 
countries) - these were in fact woolly 
and confused. 

Our thinking on this 
matter, like that of 
Robbins, was based on 
too narrow a view of 
education 

It was plausible to suppose that a 
country seeking riches should not 
waste any part of its stock of high 
creative ability, and also that changing 
technology would require new supplies 
of people trained in specific high skills. 
But the mere ability to get into higher 
education certainly cannot be re- 
garded as an assurance of high creative 
ability, nor can it reasonably be sup- 
posed that a country growB richer bv 
enhancing the supply of those with 
pass degrees in English (or even eco- 


enhancmg the supply of those wlrn 
pass degrees in English (or even eco- 
nomics). The argument of economic 
need points to the selective expansion 
basedon staffing forecasts which Rob- 
bins rejected. . . 

Or, at least, he Had it both ways; tor 
he proposed an increase in the propor- 
tion or students taking science and 
technology and within this group a 
considerable swing towards technolo- 
gy. This was only achievable by having 
different entrance qualification 
which was inconsistent with the Rob- 
bins principle. But in 1963 we sup- 
posed that ability would flow naturally 
towards science and technology, in- 
spired by the vision of the "white-hot 
technological revolution’* and assisted 
by an enlightened improvement in the 
schools.- ■ . . _ , 


ot the same as 
e tirhd I ' was 
he 

^.jnt 

ture would be. 


bins is justified by comparisons with 
other countries ana by the fact that ■ in 
the post 100 years Royal commissions 
and many other bodies have repeated- 
ly urged the need for more and better 
technological education” (s-^fi^But 
the empnasis on science (s.507) is 
related to the need for more people to 
have a general knowledge of sdence; 
and that In turn might be thought to be 
linked to the Robbins emphasis on 
broad and general ratjier than special- 
ized courses; - „ .... . 

• ». . ; there are many walks of life in 

. which Some knowledge of a number 

of subjects is more desirable than a 
-deep knowledge of one’ . (s.260) 
HoweVer, he appears in fact to have 
had in mind "breadth within groups^ 
cognate subjects. Some of , us at . the 
time were: arguing for a ’breadth 

• «ia Ia aTAM (|]Q 


world, wc argued, no person of educa- 
tion could afford to be ignorant of at 
least the elements of scientific method 
(Equally, no scientist could afford to 
be ignorant of the humanities; but that 
was a proposition to be advanced with 
tact, since scientists do not like to be 
thought uncultured.) 

Uur thinking on this matter, like 
that of Robbins, was based on too 
narrow a view of education. We should 
have noted, first of all, that the case for 
broad higher education courses owed 
some of its strength to the narrowness 
of specialization in the upper forms of 
the schools. This specialization was, 
and is. in part due to the demands of 
higher education Itself, though it also' 
arises from the professional pride of 
subject teachers in the schools, and it Is 
facilitated by the structure of the 
school examinations. 

If all entrants to higher education 
had carried (say) mathematics, a scien- 
ce. English and a foreign language 
through the sixth form, the case 
against specialization at 18+ would 
have been much weaker. Furth- 
ermore, we failed to remember that 
people are "educated" by mnny influ- 
ences other than the cducntional in- 
stitutions, so that their final stale 
cannot be judged by adding up the 
formal courses which they have taken. 

Robbins, of course, was intending to 
defer some advanced specialization to 
the postgraduate years. In 1963 few of 
us would have questioned his proposal 
(s.291) for a rapid increase in the 
numbers going on to postgraduate 
work and for more taught higher 
degrees relative to degrees by thesis. 
But, though the justification given 
refers particularly to the natural and 
social sciences, the nature of the 
Robbins expansion was likely to pro- 
duce a demand for postgraduate places 
in all subjects - especially as the 
possession of graduate students con- 
fers prestige on their teachers. 

Indeed, Robbins refers to "immense 
extensions of knowledge” in the huma- 
nities, and (for all subjects) to the need 


to generate more higher education 
teachers, tacitly assumed to need high- 
er degrees. In the event, differences in 



the availability of student support 
secured a differential in favour of 
science; and this was rightj for the case 
for training in specific nigher skills by 
work In a research environment carries 
more convictidn in science and tech- 
nology. 

There were many other points at 
which Robbins was echoing emerging 
academic opinion at the time. Tn6re 
should be better selection at entry; this 
led to the abortive attempt to move to 
the use of aptitude tests. Students 
should be able to switch courses after 
the first year and if necessary to 
transfer to a slower slream. 

There should be four-year degree 
courses for teachers, guided by uni- 
versity schools of education. • Adult 
students should be encouraged. 

Staff/student ratios shouldbe, When 

E ractlcable, improved. There should 
e good conditions of service for staff, 
ana better promotion prospects, with 
more weight in promotion given to 
qualities other than distinction in re- 
search. More teaching should be 
undertaken in small classes - an in- 
teresting example of the endorsement , 
of a rather vague' movement of opinion',, 
in advance of the research needed to 
validate it. 

There should be mtich more provi- 
sion of residence for students - a 
matter argued without considering 
whether the grant system might not be 
encouraging students to leave home, 
when they did not need to do !». 

Generally, higher education should 
be bigger and better and very much: 
more expensive; and who Were we to 
dispute such an exciting prospect, ■ 
believing as we did that the extra cost 
wdiild be fully met by. the flow of 
wealth which 'better education, 1 and 
more, ^search, would abundantly 

C ThtiIife promised was not only well 
etidoweduBut orderly. Plans should be , 
made In detaU iarlO years ahead, with 
an appraisal' ipf-noeds for-a further 10 
years. An example of. the assurance 
with which, in 1%3, lorig term plans 
could be laid U tlfe: proposal that in, 

- 1980/81 there shoulti be 146,000 stu- 
dents in colleges of Wucatipn.ln Bri- . 
tain; followedby the wtitencii; “Itniay 
- wdH'be objected that outturns. 


mention of the factors wliich in reality 
have come to determine the numbers 
in colleges of education; the proposal 
is made with bland assurance, unback- 
led by an plausible model. 

But this may be because the Robbins 
committee, despite the breadth of its 
composition, had no clarity of vision 
about higher education outside the 
universities. Reading the report again, 

I am impressed by tne extent to which 
its discussion is apposite to universi- 
ties, but much less so to the rest of 
higher education. 

In this it reflects a very general 
academic view at the time; we in 
universities knew little about the rest 
of higher education, a fact which did 
not prevent 1 us from judging It as 
inferior and of little account. 

Higher education, to Robbins i, 
meant full-time studies beyond the 

. . . ‘full-time studies; 
beyond A level’ was 
taken ... to mean 
. ‘degrees’; a lack of 
imagination many 
of us shared ■ 

advanced level of the General Certjfl- . 
cate of Education (or itsequivaIent).Tt 
Is not in the Order of nature that such 
studies have to take thxee years, of five 
or six years for those who take higher . 
degrees. Indeed, just as the qumber 
who can profit by a first degree course 
If five times those adjudged capable of 
doing a' higher degree, so one would 
expect more to be capable of profiting 
from 'two' years of higher education 
than from three. 

In other words, an obvious issue to 
be faced, if one is thinking about, 
higher education as 'a whole, is (he: 
creation of community colleges which 
would offer opportunities more H-, 
mited than a degree, brit more widely, 
available. Everything which . was : 
known' in 1963 about the workforce 
requirements of the economy Would , 
have supported the view that we - 
needed several ‘‘technicians’', (or the 
equivalent) to every graduate scientist , 
technologist or administrator, and that 
our means of developing' such people 
.by part-time study -were deficient. 

Surely, too, the noble aims stated by 
Robbins - the promdtioh of the" eerier- ; 
a [powers of the mirtd, f the transmission 
of a common Culture .and common 
standards of citizenship - were; worth i 


without discussion, to mean “de- 
grees"; a lack of imagination which 
many of us shared in 1963, and which 
has caused British higher education to 
miss some of its best opportunities. 

But if a report says, with elegant 
Lucidity, what you want to hear you do 
not look loo carefully for the things 
which it leaves out. We in the universi- 
ties wanted to hear that we were fine 
fellows and that the highest public 
good would be served By our con- 
tinuing, with small changes, in our 
accustomed ways, while other parts of 
higher education either became uni- 
versities or adopted large parts of the 
same ethos. Robbins offered no real 
challenge to that ethos. 

To take h further example, it was 
odd that. a. committee headed by an 
economist -gave ho substantial atten- 
tion to the cost-effectiveness of the 
costly programme which they' were 
recommending. The author of the 
celebrated definition' of economics, as 
the science which studies human be*> 
hariour as a relationship between ends 
and scarce means which have alterna- 
tive uses, appears here Iq have forgot- 
ten that what he claimed for higher 
education would be taken away from 
other things, perhaps no less worthy. 

Was it not worth asking whether 24 
teaching weeks in the year might be a 
bit low; or enquiring how some other 
countries manage to achieve good 
aeddemio standards with a worse staff/ 
student ratio; or asking whether the 
money spent iq taking students front' 
their homes and keeping them in 
residence might have been Setter spent 
in widening the range of those to whom 
higher education was open? 

In 1963 we were all impressed by the 
research base of this great enquiry, set 
out in its six volumes of appendices. As 
the report said: "There has never been 
a comprehensive, survey of the 'field of 
higher education in, the sense in which 
we have decided to use that tem. u 
Much credit is due to the committee 
aind Its staff, not only for the volume 
and quality of the. research, but fot the 
speed with which it. was done. 

' But the quality of fact-gathcriogwas 
not matched By adventurous thinking 
about what tne facts might imply, or 
. profound consideration of the prined- . 
pies of the matter. This is my, 1983 
judgment,, not of Lord. Robbins, for 
whom I have the greatest affection and 
respect; but of myself in 1963, and all 
of us who then helped to .create the 
web of conventional : wisdom which 
was too strong for the Robbins com- 
mittee to break. 
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For more than a generation historians have practised, preached, and resisted the "new 
History, rne once dominant preoccupation with political history and once popular style of 
iteraiy narrative have given way to new interests, first in broader social ancfeconomic 
history and later in the insights of the social sciences preeminently sociology and 
anthropology and the potential of computer-based quantification. But is the “new history” 
egmmng to show signs of creeping middle age? We asked six leading historians with 

theliSS Vi£WS t0 3 Symp0sium on the achievements and 


I am inclined to distrust discoveries or 
developments which are heralded as 
"the new . . It is a linguistic habit 
common among those who arc pre- 
sumptuous, inarticulate or both. It 
beckons us on to notice a change in 
fashion rather than to attend to the 
progress of truth. Even in the better 
instances, as with the “new world” and 
the “new left” there- is considerable 
extravagance followed by much dis- 
appointed hope. 

The “new history” strikes me as 
being a peculiarly ill-fitting and un- 
seemly expression, f don't know what 
it means. But if it resembles what I 
imagine it to be, then I have quite a 
complicated attitude towards it. 

My guess is that the new history tries 
to be lota] with respect to its subject 
matter; inter-disciplinary and compa- 
rative with respect to its method; 
gregarious in its disposition; and co- 
operative in its way of CRrrying-on. 

The call for "total history" is wel- 
come in so far as it is a protest against 
the reduction of history to a number of 
separate compartments each of which 
is exclusively reserved for an elite. Tills 
tradition is still influential. It is not a 
matter of one or two dons at Cam- 
bridge still deluding themselves that 
poliiicni history can be understood as 
the history of haute politique. One of 
the bravest and most radical of English 
historians is just as proud and partial as 
they are. He is quite os impatient with 
history from below" and does not 
wnste his time onpcoplc who were not 
in the Cabinet. The new history while 
proclaiming itself to be total, freely 
admits to a bias in favour of workmen, 
women and other neglected groups. So 
far, so good I 

The problem with total history is 
that it does not know how to identify 
triviality: In full flight from wh&l may 
well have been a Stalinist past, the new 
historian affirms that nothing that is of 
mankind (oi: womankind) is alien to 
him (or her). This makes for excell- 
ence m moral, rather than in historical, 
practice — as- Lord Acton. discovered c 
when ne tried it. Historians of classical I 

antiquity may j ust about manage total c 
hisloiy^but far the rest of us half the r 
trick is to discover what to leave out tl 
TJe trivial Is what stands In a tl 
randpm or inconsequential rela- a 
ttonshlp with' everything else, This is h 
the ant iquan au’s courifry. The new tl 

& : 
d 

Darwin , not merely on the difference si 
between flhaa- and grand facts.. buL on c 
the good observer who has to be an » 
active Ufcprfrer. - . 5 

Ikni Ti i he . v ew Mstorian . considers ’ tl 
Litao?r ' rt t us ^ a JV active theorizer" tl 
already, since he is enthusiastically in ■ 0 

AiSifi.f 1 '"W^WpKnaty method. 
Alas! It is not as easy as that; First, this p 
historian will ,bc found to favour some si 

Unisons far more than others. Ho is for h 

B phy rather than economics; for u 
Jcs rather than mathematics; « 
•iur anthropology rather than the har- n 
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Totality or triviality ? 

andfeaner branches of philosoohv. ... 


'""p? a^ardy°con- s ™bjKtiontf Vhfe'his? 1 ^ d ’° ne b ? lhC 
cealed hostibty towards quantitative « , h,st0 . nan 5 «« to 

methods. He notices -qufieriK !. . 


Kao nosnuty towards quantitative 
methods. He notices - quite rightly -. 
that these tend to become endi in 
themselves. He fails to notice that that 
applies to hig own enthusiasm for oral 
history. He sees the quantifier closing 
me door on imagination, but rarely 
understands how the. quantification 
might help to open it. ‘ 

Second, the new historian rarely 
discusses how the claims of historical 
specificity and the fearful discipline of 
chronology must limit his association 
with the social sciences. If he knows 
that economic history cannot just be 
fh epast any more 
Mclal h,s tory can be the sociology 
of.the past, he knows it- instinctively. 

rm\Vi If ever, can .bo, found 
e jun-^ n L n ® historian’s te&pon- 

ribllity for the recovery and.corapre- 
(tension of a unique past occurrence is 
5J »Wntlvely- related to the social 
scientist s quest for laws or statistical 
regularities. (Of course, it can and 




Quite rhe most positive feature of 
he new history is the wonderful chal- 

raounted the 

individualist research culture. This 
does not mean that one must spend 
one s life organizing endless meetings 
where success is measured by the 
number of people who come along and 
the number of contributions - however 
Idiotic - to. “the discussion". It does 
mean getting historians into closer 
working relations with one another 
tHrough regular Seminars, conferences 
and workshops. In particular, it means 
con h°n ting' the appalling state of mis- 
cellany, neglect, introspection and de- 
spair among postgraduates in so many 
history departments. In most of them 
the postgraduates come last -after the 
bread and butter work'of dealing with 
the undergraduates and after the im- 
peratives of the teacher's own re- 
search. " . 

Little or no thought Is. given to the 
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My answer ‘is “yes", for the very 
• 2$°Pi cuffcrehces bf Scale 

allowed ij ^yhlch Will prompt ihe Saudis 


fpets. . ™ V. fwm, disciplines othej 


cultivation of concentrated and inter- 
related areas of research which the 
postgraduates might occupy. The Uni- 
versities of Hull and Warwick are 
among the few at which any effort has 
oeen made to develop the appropriate 
archha! supports. Chairmen of the 
SSRC suggest a need to learn from the 
research culture of the natural sciences 
(about which they know nothing) in 
preterence to a comparative study of 
the successful completion rates of 
history departments and centres (ab- 

Mg ' hey are afraid f» >«n. 

‘Measurement- and publicity" 
would lead to “embarrassment and 
d ' s , [. css might result in a form of 
equity which ignored established sta- 

inri U * ould strai a ht en its tie 

Royden Harrison 

Thf T h f r is e clir r !* lor of the Centre for 
the Study of Social History at the 
University of Warwick. ■ 
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Group 
memories 

— KisasssJ 

am B ra ,- fo , t°th e S& 

definition of It. ft has W ” 
memory and enabled me T JI 
that in the 1950s I did myself £ 

■ on i "f ormal group of newS 
| rfena. That was In Orford,^ 

I immediate target, as with 

other groups, was to reW 
Oxfort history syllabus. 
the existing syllabus too «hS 
considering that It encouniSS 
and undergraduates to poreowl 
same texts and the same p«SI 
over and over again. We wbST 
open up the subject by 
foreign history at least as ImpS 
as English history, and by bmb 
the tyranny of political and (3 
more) constitutional - history In iris 
to make way for Interdlsripli*, 
studies, particularly ir ihn i* 
economic or sociological. 

Of course we were not raft 
united. The medievalists sioosi 
were always troubled by thenrt 
which the modernists tended hb 
the blame for all the old erifa ■ 
Stubb’s Constitutional Doom 
and Latin. We would point <Hd fa 
medieval economic and sodslUfa] 
had been a boom subject since (k 
1930s at least, and had attnfa 
major works by sociologists, writ 
anthropologists and Marxlsts-oari 
the latter being a genuine Soft 
historian - so that for medied 
history the new history could rain 
revolution but only consolidfti 
tradition already established fa fit 
land. It was clear that the modtnfc 
did not really believe us. 

Our group did not succeed k 
reforming the Oxford history nb 
bus, but many of the Ideas for nu 
it stood have been accepted, k 
particular, many more British ft 
rians now specialize on forelpB 
tory. In 1950 the insularity offa 
British was actually attacknllifa 
International Congress of Hlst«y 
Studies. Now such an attack 
not longer be valid, because Bm 
historians arc making Imported o» 
tributlons (If I mav give some a* 

S ics from the medieval period) to* 
Islory of France, Spain, 
Byzantium, Germany, Scandlnaa 
the Papacy and Islam. 

Another obvious, but 
desirable, achievement Is Ihewd* 
of constitutional history, In 8* 
ways this is a curious pnewwjwj 
for what has happened Is n« w 
historians have ceased to write it* 
Magna Carta, Parliament w * 
deposition of Edward II, binj* 
they no longer; consider the* ■ ■ 
constitutional way, preftrrwgto^ 
plain them in terms of social 
particular attention being P** ' 
noble factions In a manner reM* 
cent of the work or Lewis 
Declining interest in centra 1 ^ 
ment has also led to pn iwjjg 
number of local or regto^ 1 
These sometimes su 88 es |Jf l I l.r j( 
historian? concerned are KdWT 
alternative societies, as is fT 
obviously the case when th«*J|j 
touch Scotland, Waite and 
Having said this, I have an ^ 
fortable feeling that Jn®"? 
colleagues will think thai ls^^L 
not know what th® hL* 
They will not agm about 
selves either. Some of them 
with the (one-time) 
which considered * haf , at# 
Study had depth unless us 
-the economic and demograP ^ 
and proceeded to I* 

before passing on * 

wished) to Intefiectuai, r^B 
political developments. 0l . h he ^At 

lliy.il with studies ofhow th ^ 
or the working classes, 

Others are content to od 
"social and economic”, or l ] RriS g^ 

S wiUi the journal 
nt they are ail likely to ^ hlsloi? 
thpirs Is the only valid type 
and that; surely, I® * P*V* ' 
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Meeting the challenge 


"The new his lory", fur which large 
claim? have been made. Is not all that 
new, at least In Its basic premises. 
Those who cry up Its novelty seem not 
lu know the best historical writing of 
the past. Of course the tradition of 
narrative political history is longer 
and more continuous. Therefore it Is 
easily considered normal and any 
deviation from it a novelty. But the 
deviation did not begin yesterday. 
Ever since the eighteenth century, 
historians have looked both bclowr 
particular political events to the 
determining social structure, and 
beyond them to the corrective exam- 


ple of other societies. Montesquieu, 
Gibbon, Adam Smith brought Into 
history the “new 11 sciences of an thro- 


I am never quite sure what people 
mean when they talk of the “new" 
history, but my impression is that they 
have two separate trends in mind. The 
lint is (he extension of historical 
writing outside its traditional subject 
matter of politics, wars and diplomacy 
to indude an altogether wider range of 
looks - the history of crime, or of 
children, or of tabic manners or of 
attitudes to death, to take some char- 
acteristic instances. 

This development seems to me 
nbolly for the good. History should 
comprehend the whole of human ex- 
perience and there was never any case 
leu 1 artificially limiting its content. My 
only regret is that most of the advances 
in ibis area have been made outside 
this country, in France in particular but 
also in the United States. 

Bui by the “new” history is also 
meant the extension into historical 
writing of the influence of the social 
sciences - economics, sociology, 
anthropology. Here also I think that 
resistance to the new developments 
has been misconceived. 

ilHblory has never been an auton- 
omous discipline. Historians, narrowly 
defined, have no monopoly of interest 
- in the past and are not the only people 
who contribute to its understanding. It 
would be easy to draw tip a long list of 
indispensable historical works written 

geographers, lawyers, economists, 
theologians, anthropologists or stu- 
dents of literature . Many aspects of the 
P^t - the history of climate , say, or the 
*5*y of epidemics - are quite inac- 
cessible without the help ot scientists 
ro«rcd in other disciplines. 


does not haiyc its own speciai subject 


matter, in the way that geology does or 
mathematics. It embraces the whole of 
the past; and thus overlaps with the 
historical dimension of all humane 
subjects. 

Not only do historians lack a sepa- 
rate territory of their own in which to 
operate. They arc also without any 
distinctive intellectual equipment. 

As Sir Oeorge Clark remarked in his 
introduction to The New Cambridge 
Modern History , historians must al- 
ways depend for their general ideas 
upon non-historical work. They live 
parastically upon other disciplines and 
they bring to their work assumptions 
about the way the world works which 
are derived from economists, sociolog- 
ists, psychologists, anthropologists 
and human scientists of all kinds. This 
is as true of the most old-fashioned and 
resolutely commonsensical historians 
as it is of the avant-garde. They all 
draw on social science, even if they do 
not know it. 

The only issue, therefore, is that of 
whether historians should pick up 
assumptions about human behaviour 
casually and unsystematically (with all 
the risks that that involves) or whether 
they should deliberately educated 
themselves by trying to find out what 
their contemporaries in other disci- 
plines are up to. All that is new about 
the “new" history is that its debt to the 
social sciences is . more self-conscious 
and more explicit. 

I was interested to notice that when 
the leading Italian historian Carlo 
Ginzburg visited Oxford a few years 
ago, he aid not want to see the history 
section in Blackwells' bookshop; he 
went straight to the anthropology 
department. 

As Marc Bloch put it, a good 
historian must be a person of his time. 


open to new knowledge. Of course, he 
should be critical and discriminating in 
his use of other disciplines. 

The social sciences cannot be 
mechanically applied to historical 
material; only too often their own 
theoretical assumptions as unhisloric- 
al, founded on an insufficiently wide 
range of human behaviour. Nor is it 
only in the social sciences that histo- 
rians should be educated. 

Acquaintance with literature, theo- 
logy or art is just as important, perhaps 
more important. What really matters is 
that the Imagination of historians 
should be stimulated, their range of 
sympathies and sensibilities 
broadened, their conceptual apparatus 
widened. 

During the past 20 years (here have 
been signs that this is happening. 
Certainly the range of historical sub- 
ject matter has been decisively en- 
larged. But in the UK the ,r new" 
history has not run its course; it has 
barely begun and its impact on the 
syllabuses of many universities re- 
mains disappointingly slight. 

Our present worry should be 
whether our undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training in history is still not loo 
narrow, whether it can hope to pro- 
duce future historians whose know- 
ledge and sympathies are sufficiently 
wide to meet the challenges which this 
greatly enlarged subject now offers. 

Of course, keeping up with intellec- 
tual advance on all fronts Is an impossi- 
ble tqslc. But how can we convincingly 
interpret the history of all human 
experience ir we do not try to do so? 

Keith Thomas 

The author Is reader in history and 
fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. 


pology, sociology, economics. Our 
recent innovators have merely soph- 
isticated these sciences, converted 
them - legitimately - Into specialist 
studies, and sometimes - less legiti- 
mately - buried history beneath 
them. 

For history Is essentially change, 
movement. The pace and direction of 
movement mav be controlled by 
structural realities, but the move- 
ment Itself must be recorded in 
chronological narrative. This Is an 
absolnte necessity. History without 
movement is not history at all; and 
movement Is determined, at every 
level, by politics, human decisions, 
events. 

I welcome the extension, and 
deepening, of history by these "new” 
sciences and techniques, which are 
constantly being improved. The dan- 
ger comes when these sciences come 
adrift and usuip the title, or claim to 
hold the key, of history. History then 
becomes static and loses Its essential 
organic life. This Is a degeneration to 
which aU humane studies are liable, 
especially when they are academical- 
ly organized. Look at the Annales 
school in France. Us earliest volumes 
were a challenge to purely narrative 
history - histone ivdnementielle - and 
to the antiquarianlsm of Ihe Ecole des 
Charles. It revitalized history by 
levying contributions from sociology, 
geography, economics, and adding 
the new concepts of Intellectual re- 
lativism, mental ids, and of psycholo- 
gy. But look at those volumes now. 
They are npw fetter than ever, and 
the movement slower. Sometimes It 
seems to have stopped altogether. 
The ancillary sciences have taken over 
and the coordinating thread has gone. 


I have mentioned psychology and 
intellectual relativism. Sir Lewis 
Namier's transformation of British 
eighteenth century history arose 
from his Interest in psychology: he 
recognized that public behaviour Is 
not tn be explained solely by public 
professions; and this recognition led 
him to explore other motives. So 
psychology led to prosopo graphs, 
collective biography. Psychology - 
and anthropology - have also helped 
to explain such Important historical 
phenomena as collective panics: fear 
of popery in pust- Reformation Eng- 
land, the witch-craze, anti-Semitism, 
McCarthylsm. But degeneration has 
set In with the recent fashion of 
"psycho-history”, which has 
plumbed the depths of absurdity In 
America - for instance, when Hitler's 
political career is explained by spe- 
culations about his curly "toliel- 
tralnine". 

Intellectual relativism - the recog- 
nition that the mental processes of the 
past (or or other societies in the 
present) are different from those of 
the present (or or our own society) - Is 
another Important and irreversible 
innovation. Macaulay could write 
confidently that educated men were 
always equally rational - with his 
rationality. No historian believes that 
now. Luclen Ffcbvre, Ihe founder, 
with Marc Bloch, of the Annales 
school, pointed Ihe wav forward. The 
historians of the Warburg Institute, 
by using Iconography to reconstruct 
the “world-picture” of the past, have 
Improved It. Our view of the Renaiss- 
ance is very different from that of 
Michelet or Burckhardt or J. A. 
Symonds. Anthropologist? have done 
the same for other modern societies: 
to read Evans-Pritchard on witch- 
craft among the Azandc is as exciting 
' to a historian as to read Frances 
Yates on Renaissance Platonism. But 
even here we must not exaggerate, 
The study of /nentaJifts is a natural 
[ development of Kulturgeschichte, the 
discovery of the German Enlighten- 
ment. 

In short, I believe In the “new 
- history 1 1 , but not as a revelation, or a 
revolution. Historical study, like his- 
tory itself, Is forwarded by continui- 
ty, not revolution. . 

! Hugh Trevor-Roper 

■ The, author, Lord Dacre.af Giant on, is 
master of Peter ho use, Cambridge. 


Signpost which is pointing in the wrong direction 


L "jspbro! about the label “new 
• It seems to set up a mislead- 
“gSfinpost, History is what historians 
ujehte to do; rather than look for a 


** “Wory It seems easier to discern 
historians - still a somewhat 
wrenbous term but at least one which 
S™ es i! 0melhin 8 ^miliar for the 
g couple Of centuries or so: the fact 


h*t r r ics or so: me raci. 

1 “ TOm time to time sotoe historians, 
■^° U8, y or unconsciously, continue 
have new ideas. Such ideas are not- 
with the canons of historial 
J^raUW and good manners - accura- 
[ cl ® vflnc ®- and argumentative 

>gOUr- hilt lull'll mull... J. _ . 


that no very striking reinterpretation .tory as in social policy (one might 
has followed, nor has mathematics yet remark). We cannot say that the 
displaced prose in its pages. resources put into Egyptian pyramids, 

Commonsense readily suggests ex- medieval European cathedrals, or 
planations why this should be so, but modern superpower space prog- 

an example of what can be done Is rammeS would - or would not - have 

perhaps more helpful! A few years been available and used for other 
ago, some fascinating discussion was purposes had these investments never 

g enerated about the rple of railroad- been undertaken. The relevant social 
uilding In the growth of the and political mechanisms might permit 

nineteenth-century united States eco- alternative specific expenditure con- 
nomy. It originated with an investlga- ceivable to the historian- or might not. 
tion of such gross quantitative data as Once such qualifications are recog- 
.uod atmiinhio and Its use in association nized. nonetheless, the counter-fac- 


tion of such gross quantitative data as 
was available and Its use in association 
with a counter-factual argument. 
GrossOmodo, the argument was that 
we could understand what the import- 
ance of investment in the railroads was 


nntn*« cv toence to have unexpected cialists now accept ps a 

iv'hfSS'* the y may open the debate this awoke, it see 


^ uranec... Or they may open the 
°f examining aqd 

B *ked us to consider, 

JSSfr*., UBe ftfctorians of 

drawn ftom the social scien- 
hoiiH 10 see why historians 
B22? they write about 


debate this awoke, it seems to me that 
the overall effect was a dear, gam in 
historical knowledge and understand- 
ing. Of course, the limits of the 

° I JJ..L rlrft j# lilac 


iUantita 


iy: important topics; .adequate 
itive data is not usually avail- 


Etf-wnrU p i appucpoie to 
attention does not, 


of the flow of bullion 


nassodation nized, nonetheless, the counter-fac- 

argument. tual approach in appropriate cases 

ent was that attracts me very much. It Seems dear, 
it the import- too, that it is wholeheartedly to be : 
railroads was welcomed as a pedagogic device; nil 
the economy teachers of history should be encour- 
thout it. aged to play with it. ; . ■ ■ ' 
I pm enis spe-. Most successful borrowings by nisto- 

resuit pf the . rians from other disdplines are prob- 
ns to me that ably less formal than economic history 
dear, gain in suggests: Anthropology has been a 
[ understand- subject of whose ■ interest to them 
mits of the historians have been aware for some 
First, it was' time (and perhaps longer thaq all of 
recorded past' them would recognize, a ginned at 
les; adequate JolHffe’S Constitutional Hfpry ff 
usually avail- Medieval England, published In 1937* 

: the counter- suggests). Wnat historians take from 
ently tightly, the work of anthropologists Is: not 
nat really was always formpfiy very evident , but it has 

[editerranean been deeply significant.' An Instance is 

f bullion re- : the work of Mt Keith ThOmns. suf- 


tesSi 


i I i explicit attention to anthropology, can 
i . befdupd in the writings of.Frofessolr . 
■ . peter Brpwii: lii htyadipal discussion 


of the Holy Man In the Near East of 
Late Antiquity, or his comments on 
the significance of trial by ordeal there 
is a continuing, direct, nnd critical 
commentary on Ihe topic in a specifi- 
cally anthropological perspective. Yet, 
in the end, there is a sense in which the 
work of both these historians conveys 
the same impression about what one 
subject can lend to another; the im- 
portance of their anthropological read- 
ing to each of them appears to lie in the 
* catalyst it provides /or. the Imagina- 
tion. The change was personal before 
it was professional , ana It was rooted in 
an extension and Intensifying of sensl- 
ThU Is perhaps the moment' to recall 
that historians do not cull new ideas 
only from academic sources. Perhaps 
exile (in California) is at this moment 
feeding experiences - to .. Professor 
Brown which will one day prove not to 
have been valueless to the historian of 
a dissolving Romania. Literature, art,’ 
politics aria many other Stimuli, the 
work of other historians not lenst, all 
fire now trains of thought and enquiry 
in historians' minds. All of us are 
aware of some few, decisive depar- 
tures Ip our thinking whleh-began with 
a conversation, a picture or .ever) n 
book, and ended in a new crystalliza- 
tion, even if -we cannot exactly say 
why. Sonteljipes personal excitement 
leads to disappointment or false trials. 
Namiers' least successful book (admit- 
tedly, posthumous) was the one which 
ho appears to have hoped would-shdw 
most dearly the benefit of his enthus- 
isastit ant}- prathicted l?row$ing In the 
literature at psychology. P^ychoanaly-* 1 
; tfcal history i at leafit (whatever may be . 


claimed for other sub-divisions of the 
fashionable “psycho-history") must 
surely always 6c vitiated by Ihe falla- 
cious parallel between the recorded 
behaviour which is all the historians 
can use and the (In principle) Biddable 
and modifiable behaviour of the pa- 
tient which the analyst directly 
observes. The historian con do just as 
well in- approaching the understanding 
of a man's outlook and motivation by 
much more' traditional means. 

: As the editor has only asked for 
'some personal reflections on the “new 
history" and not for a comprehensive 
assessment, perhaps the matter can be 
left there. My own conviction is that 
the bees will pollinate and the flowers 
bloom best if we do not turn the garden 
over to the latest and be&t-proraoted 
products of plant-breeders and pesti- 
cide manufacturers. All good histo- 
rians . will consider what the social 
sciences can offer them, but they will 
also, draw on new ideas from many 
other soureei end this may be just as 
helpful. There arc 'no golden keys 
waiting lo ' be found to unlock the 
whole past, because the past waits 
behind no single door. There is not 
even one past, once and for all defin- 
able, surprising- thought this may be to 
non-historians. All historians, whether 
they admit it or not, aie nominalists. 
The “new history” is only a very recent 
sef or contributions -^omewhat over-’ 
defined and consolidated, for obvious 
reasons - to the process of stimulating 

diem. *ohn Rober 
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Chairs 

The University of Sheffield has 
announced appointments in five 
chairs. Professor Patrick Colliruon, 
pnofessorof history atlhc UitlvcrsiLyof 
Kent at Canterbury, has been 
appointed to the chair of modem 
history; Dr Peter Calow, reader in 
zoology at the University of Glasgow, 
succeeds Professor F. J. O. Billing in 
the chair of zoology: Dr Waller Rim- 
mo. also formerly of the University of 
Glasgow, takes over the chair of 
anaettliuls; Professor Andrew Ro- 
gers, foundation professor of human 
morphology at Flinders University, 
Australia, has heon appointed In the 
Arthur Jackson chair ot anatomy and 
ceil biology. 

Dr Jean Ruddock, former senior 
lecturer in the Centre for Applied 
Research in Education at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia, has been appointed 
to the chair or education in succession ■ 
to Professor J. P. C. Roach. 

The University of Manchester council 
hat appointed Dr Robert W. Sea pens, 
senior lecturer in accounting, to be 
professor nf accounting in the depart' 
menl of accounting and business fi- 
nance. Dr Maurice W. Wright, present 
reader in government will become 
professor t 


Awards 


The Royal Society has announced the 
award of 35 research fellowships under 
the European Science Exchange Prog- 
ramme: Deborah Allen (department 
of viral mediated cell differentia lion, 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
Laboratories, London, to Instiiut fQr 
Genet Ik , University of Chlognc); Nigel 
Berman (department of astronomy, 
Moochesier, to Astronomical Insti- 
tute, University of Amsterdam); James 


Best (department of geography, Blrk- 
beck. College, London, to department 
of physical geography, University of 
Uppsala, Sweden); Timothy Blackwell 

B S ties division, school of mathema- 
and physical sciences, Sussex 
nivarcily, to University of Paris- 
Sud); John Boyle (Oram Institute of 
Gcnfogy, Edinburgh University, to 
Geology Institute, Bergen, Norway); 
Charles Carey (school of mechanical 
engineering, Cranficld Institute of 
Technology, to Instltiit Francais du 


government. 


A senior lecturer in the department 
of administrative studies. Monash Uni- 
versity, Australia , is to become profes- 
sor of overseas administrative studies 
in the department of administrative 
studies for overseas visiting felJowi. Mr 
Peter Bowden is an ox pert In central 
monitoring and evaluation of Third 
World development. Another Austra- 
lian, Mr Ravin Grant, director of tbo 
department of geriatrics. Royal New- 
castle Hospital, New South Wares, 
becomes visiting professor of geriatric 
medicine. 

Professor Geoffrey Warner has been 
appointed to a new Open University 
chair In European humanities studies, j 
He comes to the OU from fho Universi- 
ty of Leicester, where he was professor 
ofjncdcm history. Professor Warner's 
publications include Pierre Laifti and 
tht Etiipseof France, and many reticles 
and papers on tbe history of the Cold 
War and, post-war Europe, 

James' Elder, reader In surgery at 
Manchester university and honorary 
consultant surgeon at Manchester 
Royal InOrmary, has been appointed 
to the Bret chair of aurgeiy in the 
department of postgraduate medicine 
at the Uqlvcraity otKede- 
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Petrote. Fans); Leslie Chewier (Royal 
Institution, London, to Institute tor 
Physical and Theoretical Chemistry, 
Tcchniscbc Hochschulc, Munich); Ian 
Cotgreavc (deportment of pharmacol- 
ogy. St Mary's Hospital Medical 
Jschool, Loudon, to Karalimka Insti- 
tute!, Stockhold, Sweden); Christ- 
opher Counsel! (department of che- 
mistry, Southampton, (o Eidgcnoessii- 
che Tochnischc Hochschulc, Zurich); 
John Dalrymple-Alfbrd (department 
of psychology. University College, 
Swansea, to laboraloiro de ncura- 
blologle dcs comportemenU, Univer- 
slte Louis Pasteur, Strasbourg); John 
Davies (department of botany, Glas- 
gow University, to Lchrstulil fflrPflan- 
zonphydalonfe, Ruhr University, 
Bochum, FRO); Timothy Dempster 
(Grant Institute of Geology, Edin- 
. burgh University, to Ableilung fflr 
bolopcjtgtologlc, Bern); Christopher 
Dctvdney (department of physics. 
Birkbeck College, London, to labor- 
aioirc de physique ihcorique, Instiiut 
Henri Poincare. Paris); Dr W. S. Dow- 
ney (school of physics, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, loistltuodi geotodra. Universi- 
ty of Naples); Ian firth (imperial 
College, London , to Station Federate 
dcs Recherche* Agrouomiques de 
Changing, ' Nyon, Switzerland); 


que. Strasbourg); Adrian Hailey (de- 
partment of zoology, Nottingham Uni- 
versity, to University of Thessaloniki, 
Greece); David Hicks (department of 
biochemistry. University of British 
Columbia, to group de rcchercbes sur 
rimmunoloaie de la differendatian. 
Broussais Hospital, Paris); Valerie 
Hopwood (department of microbiolo- 
gy, Leeds University, to unite de 
biologic et dc blochlmie parasitaircs et 
fonglques, INSERM, VUIeneuve 
d'Asca, France); Jonathan Hughes 
(school of agriculture, Nottingham, u> 
Inslltut fQr Blologie Il/Botanik, 
Albert-Ludwigs University. Freiburg, 
FRO); Roselyn Jackson (department 
of oceanography, Southampton Uni- 
versity, to Della Institute for Hydro- 
bloloaical Research, Ycrsekc, Nether- 
lands); David Jefferies (department of 
biology, Salford University, to 
SrhwclzerischesTropeninsliiut, Basel. 
Switzerland); Mark McDowall (de- 

E arlment of chemistry, University ed- 
ge, Cardiff, ip Inslltut fQr phyaikalla- 
chc ehlmic. University of Bonn); Dr 
Alexander Mac Robert (physical che- 
mistry laboratory, Oxford University, 


Bielefeld, FRG); Gay Milchelson (de- 

B r Intent of physical oceanography, 
nivenily College of North Wales, to 
laboraloiro do physique el chimie 
marines. Station Marine dc Villefran- 
che sur Mer, Universile Pierre et Marie 
Curie, France); Graham Moore (de- 

K ment of biochemistry, St George's 
dial Medical School, London, to 
Inslltut Pasteur, Paris); C. D. O'Con- 
nor (department or microbiology, 
Liverpool University, to deparlemcnt 
de biochimle medicate, University of 
Geneva); Barbarh Oiikowska-Eveis 
(department or clinical pharmacology, 
St Mary's Hospital Medical School, 



Loudon, to 


inbchc Kllnik, Uni- 


loire, Centre National de la Recherche 
SdentiBquc, Strasbourg, France); 
Stephen Green (department of btoche- 
misliy, Liverpool University, to labor- 
atohe de genetiqiic moteculalre des 
eucaryotes, Instiiut dq Chimie Bfotogi- 


agrarie, unlveraita deal! aludl, Pisa, 
itaiy); Sarah Rees (mathematical Insti- 
tute, Oxford University, to department 
de mathomatique, Free University of' 
(Brussels); E. Malcolm Smith (unt- 
vcrxlly engineering department, Cam- 
bridge University, to Deautsche Fors- 
chungs-und Vetsuchaanlsalt fflr Luft- 
und RaumEahrt e. V.-Weuiing, PRO); 
Dr Michael Smith (department or 
chemistry University ot Minho); Dr P. 
P. Welch (mathematical inatltute, Ox-' 


The elegant and the functional: two crossbows from a loan exhibition at the Internal 
Arms and Armour Exposition at the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London durfa 
November. The Spanish hunting bow from the sixteenth century (top) is decorated stt 
| panels of engraved and pierced bone and features a whistle in the stock. The Veneds 
i assassin’s crossbow (below) is coldly precise. The weapon was banned under sMsd 
century Venetian law. 


Annnlntmfantc 0*yj|csj; Dr G. j. McGrath (psychiat- (dermatology); Dr S. J. Mi j 

‘‘r r^" ■ *“■ Hv ry); DrD. J. Axon (radio-astronomy); (architecture); Dr H. A. AraSMj 

p- G. Shepherd (Russian); Anne Hes- (geology); Dr J. W. Brae {[■ . 
MANCHESTER i Lectureships; T ,M. keth (speech paUiology and therapy), mathematics); DrJ. D. Elboll (oras ■ 
Hopper (accounting); Dr Norman Cal- Profcisor Tony Kennertey has jofted chemistry); Mr A. E. Mm 
, I cra ! ur ^ : Bus ' n «5 Graduates Association as (geography); Dr R. Hendenre W» 

Dr M. W. Whlteley (chemlslry); Dr a part-time director. He was formerly tics); Mr R. Hopkins (eompofafch 


Dr M. W. Whlteley (ehemlalry); Dr 
D. E. Rydeheard (computer sdonce); 
D/ O. T. R. Droop (geology); Helen 
M. Curds (health education): Barbara 
R. Duncan ' (health education); 
Dr C. A. Morrison (fanmunology); 
F. A. K. Yasamee (Islamic history); 


of Bonn); 
biological! 
limnology, 


; Tan Winfield (school bit 
science UE A, to tntUtate of 
, Lund). 


paedic surgery); Dr G. D. Latterly (psychiatry) 


^uiwiuni flliU lUClQUy 1, 

Professor Tony Kennerlcy has joined 
the Business Graduates Association as 
a part-time director. He was formerly 
director of Strathclyde Business 
School, University of Strathclyde, and 
. n c * ia ^ rmaf i of the Con fore nee 
of University Management Schools for 
the last two years. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE: Lec- 
tureships: Mr J. Pooley (orthopaedic- 
and traumatic surgery): Mr R. Power, 
(psychiatry); Dr C. P. F. Rcdfern; 


Pearce (geology); Drd.Chestetdff 
trfeal and electronic engiaeenw'.f 
W. Hills (naval architecture trig 


(argicultural biochemistry) 
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L^Uynard Keynes: volume one 
KKsBeirayed- 1883—1920 

Robert Skldelsky 

Kmillan, £ 14.95 

BN 8 333115996 


BOOKS 

The Galileo of our times 


m 


viewpoint was Mimewhiit fortified by 
lii^i friendship with the (alien Asquith 


Keynes is the Galileo of our times. He 
ha revolutionized our view of the 
mechanics of our world as fun- 
damentally as did the astronomers of 
ibesixiwnth century. Not only has he 
transformed our understanding of eco- 
nomic principles. He has had a unique 
and lasting influence upon public poli- 
cvibrougn his exposition of the role of 
counter-cyclical activity by the Stale to 
cwnbal economic depression. 

An up-to-date biography of this 
towering intellectual figure has long 
been needed ever since Roy Harrod’s 
soeevhal elliptical sludy appeared in 
1951. Since then, we have had endless 
emesis of Keynesianism as a doc- 
uiue, not least by the high priests of 
tunelarhm anxious to undermine the 
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his friendship with the (alien Asquith 
and the patrician Sutton Courtenay 
coterie. Over conscription and a total 
comm it me in to the war. Keynes was 
philosophically opposed to 'compul- 
sion. However, he shied away from l he 
hard choices faced by sonic of his 
pacifist friends (Bertrand Russell, for 
instance): “Keynes has ratted", wrote 
Strachcy. Keynes continued to work 
for the Treasury while consolidating 
some successful investment in secur- 
ities on the side. He sought out "the 
high life”; he dined with dukes and 






tesisof its rationale. Keynes the man- 
lhal Pigou, back in 1904, called “the 


Pf 




enigma of Mr Keynes” - has continued 
bnely to elude us. Now Robert 
SfEdcmty’s first volume, taking the 
story down to the reception of The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace 
a 1919-20, admirably provides this 
mudwireded addition to our historical > 
Venture. While an abiding judgment 
must necessarily await tnc second 
whnne, covering Keynes's more pub- 
IkcarKt from 1920 down to his death 
in 1946, It is clear that this important 
book will be of enormous value to 
economists, historians and all con- 
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John Maynard Keynes, a drawing by Gwen Raverat from 1908 


ccmed with the major elements of our 
undlectual and cultural inheritance. 


and moral rigour of his parents (his 
father a university lecturer and admi- 
nistrator, his mother a daughter of the 
manse), but with trying to accommo- 
date himself to late-nineteenth century 


Mi as a personal study and as a 
liisioty of ideas, it is a splendid 
WMWKnt. 

Mr Skidefsky, like Keynes himself, 
is a controversial, even belligerent, 
revuionfst. His pages are studded with 
corrections, great and small, of pre- 
wxjsauinors who have ventured upon 
femterpretatlon of Keynes’s life and 
Hkwght. Presumably, some of them 
wil reply in due course. He is especial- 
ly Hang about Harrod’s book as a 
and, in part, deliberately 
geadlng, account of a • Keynes 
“Wpgemzed and sanitized, purified 
j. , fl .™9emlc’s seal of approval, to 
Keynes’s Intellectual and other 
£»ows . Certainly, Skjdelsky hilly 
KTOitstra tes that major aspects of 
"Cynes s life were omitted, in whole or 
SLffi b V, Roy Harrod. Keynes’s 
™^mlt(y promiscuous almost to 
of self-destruction, not only 
££? ncn ,t Edwardians like Lytton 
iS!rf nd Duncan Grant » but with 


Cambridge philosophy. As an under- 
graduate at Kings from 1902 onwards, 
he was largely preoccupied with trying 


Much of his economics, from the 
time he became a university lecturer in 
Cambridge in 1908, was in its fun- 
damentals entirely orthodox. His ideas 
were elaborations, highly intelligent 
and perceptive at all times, of the 


he was largely preoccupied with trying 
to formulate a position in relation to . 
the revised utilitarianism of Sidgwick 
or the Hegelian metaphysics of 


titan to the novelty of its findings. 
Keynes might have observed, with 
Marx, that above all he was not a 
Keynesian. 

The book is mainly about the private 
Keynes, his ancestry, his childhood 


late-Victorian principles spelt out by 
the great Alfred Marshall. Keynes 


of Moore, as propounded through the 
Apostles, provided the intellectual 
mainspring for which Keynes’s early 
life was a quest. 

Keynes was a philosopher before he 
became an economist. Indeed, his 
philosophy underpinned his economic 
theory thereafter. He saw economics 
as.an offshoot of logic, rather than of 
mathematics or statistics, despite his 
own extraordinary powers in these 
areas. The main intellectual preoc- 
cupation of the young Keynes was 
trying to write n treatise on probability 
theory (eventually published In 1921). * 
He was also -readily diverted into the 
more mystical realms of medieval 
history, for instance the works of 
Bernard of Cluny or Peter Abelard. 
And, increasingly through the influ- 


the great Alfred Marshall. Keynes 
took for granted at this stage the 
quantity theory of money. He was a 
free trader, who believed in finite 
resources and a balanced budget. His 
economic interests, we are loid, were 
narrower than those of Marshall or 
Pigou. When war broke out in 1914, 
his main achievement was to persuade 
the Liberal Government to retain the 


Keynes, his ancestry, his childhood 
and schooldays, his university career. 


gold standard and the flow of specie 
payments. Though deeply hostile to 
bankers, he likeathe assured world of 


his friendships and commitment to (he 
values of the Apostles. Not all of it may 
seem attractive, even if it is always 
utterly absorbing. The public Keynes, 
fired with a new zeal for action by the 
evils of the peace treaty, is still largely 
to be unveiled. Down to 1920, indeed, 
Keynes was nt his least convincing 
where politics are concerned. Perhaps 
this is marginally true of this biography 


'«rey to iqe unlocking of Keynes’s 
SS ( .C 5rs S nil,t y* T he crucial inftu- 
teStei ^ amb ridge Apostles, re- 
Smm notoriety by Vaffaire 
, Us said by the author (somewhat 
2 l» opinion), to have been 
Harrod book, even 


ence of Strachey, Grant and many 
others, he was developing a growing 
interest in literature, the ballet and 


above all in Rne arts. In the last 
analysis, it was the logical and aesthe- 
tic qualities of Lloyd George, Wood- 
row Wilson and the other politicians 
which so offended Keynes's refined 
sensibilities in. Paris in 1919. 


the Treasury mandarins- "very clever, 
very dry and in a certain sense very 
cynical 1 ' The phrase might well have 
been applicable to Keynes him&elf. 
During tne First World War, he was a 
fierce critic of the unorthodox finance 
of Lloyd George, and of the irrational 
policies of the Americans in threaten- 
ing to stem the flow of funds into the 
City of London. Even his critique of 
the peace treaty was, In large measure, 
orthodox In its assumptions since his 
estimates of Germany’s "capacity to 
pay" rested on traditional measures of 
assessment of national wealth, espe- 
cially over the projected volume of 


"their stupidity is inhuman”. Lloyd 
George wqs "a brook”, Clemenceau 
“empty of hope”, Wilson “ignorant”; 
as were nearly nil their associates. 
Down to 1914, Keynes took very little 
interest in political affairs, as befitted 
the Inbrco, stylized, self-regarding, 
very English world of the Apostles. 
The 1906 election, the new liberalism, 
the crisis with the Lords, largely passed 
• the young fellow of King’s by. A friend 
wrote to nlm In 1909 ofhow "Sodomy 


future German exports. The break- 
through of the General Theory of 
Employment, Money mid Interest was 
still a long way off in 1920. Much of his 


. and the Budget” were the general 
Cambridge preoccupations with, no 
doifbt, a preference tor the former. His 


social philosophy was archaic; op the 
role of women, he was totally irra- 
tional. 

• During the war, his dnti-politlcnl 


economic critique owed its effect to the 
literary panache of the author rather 


,■ v«t wiflgr matters -sirM^kiru 


The new 


TleaaUrv was helping the 

Ncrirairi? lT ance - ®' rcr notary 
Camq out far 
not perhabs more 
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! *l4SKH a ^ It powerfully lllu v 


Patrons Despite Themselves: taxpayers 
and arts, policy 

by Alan L. Field, Michael O'Hare and 

J. Marie Davidson Schoster 

New York University Press, $29.50 
ISBN 08147 25724 • 


^^9rab^3riVt^ J?ct ’ ,,As su?h 11 ,sa 
' A to our literature. ■ 

lilt of this book about 


The Idep of indirect govemmeqf aid to 
' institutions providing cultural services 
should appeal (o those who wish to see 
goyernment support , the arts without 


Is hrm, ^ un , OIIl i« of modem ciilfural pte. sy 
*ff1|L S’SlWy MUle of Key- individual initial 
jlfcl,- ■iiiffc£S“P?9S4 With econq-' .. 
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ng its fingers too far Into the 
iral pie. Such support rests on 
ridual initiative and In the. process 


10 UBS, 


was 

able s. 


clearer delineation of polity aims and a < 
fuller understanding of some of the 
side effects produced by such mea- 
sures. 1 

As Field, O’Hare and Schuster 
show, the progressive nature . of in- 
come and properly taxes in the United 
States means that the tax relief per 
dollar donated rises as income and 
property rises, so that the preferences 
of wealthy, donors, in the supply of 
■ resources to the arts have -a much 
greater weighting than those further - 
down the scale. As I have hypothe- 
sized elsewhere,, wealthy qqnora de- 
rive utility: from "memory preserva- 
tion" of themselves or their fomllies, 
which leads to the prediction that gifts 
will take the form of buildings and 
special collections to which the donor s . 
'name can: be attached. ‘This Jjook 
supports this hypothesis by j»pious 
Examples nod rightly claims that this 
results in ineffloehey n factor use.. 
What would be the point of building 
some presfigioupmt gallery ff a tigjor 

!Pi 

mi 


question of who enjoys the, benefits as 
consumers of cultural services. Held et 
al show fairly conclusively that the 
wealthier and better educated receive 


Balkan nobility; he bought a Cbzannc 
(for just £327), two Delacroix and an 
Ingres. Keynes was a. soft-faced man 
who did rather well out of the war. 


who did rather well out of the war. 

At home, he was patronizing or 
uncomprehending about Labour and 
the unions. Abroad, he viewed the 
Americans nnd other allies with suspi- 
cion. He joined McKenna in proposing 
a war strategy of withdrawal .and 
subsidy which wus not only impractical 
In political terms, bill morally implied 


our continental allies doing our dirty 
work for us. At Paris in 1919, he was 


scathing about the “bnmboozled" Wil- 
son. and Lloyd George, "the goal- 
fouled bard" who was “ruolcd in 


nothing” (that is. nol a Cambridge 
man); out nis critique is perhaps more 
satisfying to the Literary critic than to 
the historian, it is, incidcn tally, dis- 
appointing that Mr Skidelsky slightly 
rushes things in his final chapters ana 
has so little to say about the allegedly 
chauvinist tone of the "coupon elec- 
tion” in December 191 8, which Keynes 
regarded as central to understanding 


the negotiations on Germnn repara- 
tions. Keynes's discussion of this cru- 


cial issue rested in part on calculations 
of Germany's industrial and commer- 
cial recovery which later events did not 
substantiate. Nor did he draw any 
comparison from France's handsome 
“capacity to pay” after 1871. Under- 
lying his philippic were a passionate 
pro-Germanism, inherited from his 
Franco phobc father; a kind of love 
experienced for the unlikely, austere 
figure of Dr Melchior, a German 


as well, as an inadequate account of 
wartime politics and the postwar tran- 


wartime politics and the postwar tran- 
sition mny suggest, Keynes, to some 
extent, was tone-deaf on polities, as 
Att lee was s& id to be on economics. He 


financial spokesman; and a reluctance 
to admit the kind of pressures imping- 
ing on the peacemakers in Paris. 

Mr Skidelsky 's second volume will 


condemned politicians as a species - 
"their stupidity is inhuman”. Lloyd 


ever, begin with a fuller anniysis of 
Keynes's assessment of the inter- 
national fiscal system and the eco- 


nomic problems confronting the Euro- 
pean nations after T9 1 8. Thai system 
and those problems were made the 


and those problems were made the 
more Intractnble by the extraordinary 
literary success that Keynes achieved 


in The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. An estimate of Keynes's crea- 


tive genius as a transcendent economic 
theorist must, to some degree, be 
weighed against Ihe unfortunate poli- 
tical impact nf that Irresistible, scintil- 
lating but in many ways wrong-headed 
book. 


Kenneth O. Morgan's " Labour in 
Power, I945-195J ,r b being published 
by Oxford University Press next year. 


abdse. The US system has encouraged 
museum curators to act In cahoots mth 
wealthy donors so that the iatler can 
milK the internal Tevonue through such 
dodges as "back dating" donations to 
maximize tax relief or by advance 
purchase of paintings which will only 
be donated alter they have undergone 
capital appreciation. . ' ■ . 

The satisfaction derived from giving, 
partly -at the expense of alternative 
uses of the revenue’ foregone through 
tax relief! is quite separate from the 


benefits, they more than pay for these 
benefits and the system Is therefore 


larger per capita benefits from arts 
expenditure than Ihe incomerreceiving 
population as a whole.' Whereas 
measurement of benefits Is. In princi- 
ple; not difflpiilr, determining who 
pays for these benefits is, a complex 
matter for It entails the Identification , 
of an alternative fiscal position where 
*' s to: donors do not exist, 
the choice of suoh a 


benefits and the system is therefore 
mildly redistributive. Thisexplosibnof 
the popular fallacy that tax reliefs in a 
progressive tax system inevitably be- 
nefit the rich deserves much wider 
currency than among arts buffs: the 
methodology and conclusions of this 
book, although well known to fiscal 
experts, might well apply to tax reliefs 
■in general. 

It is a pity that Field et al are not 
tempted to use their findings as the 
point df.depnrture for a more general 
discussion of the finance of the arts, 
which would have Increased the Inter- 
national appeal of the work. It is 
nevertheless required reading for Brit- 
ish social, scientists Interested in the 
arts and for arts administrators. The 


latter in partlculnr might at last be . 
convinced that (hey have a greater 


.responsibility than they ,at present 
accept to. provide more expert appraisal 
of their policies and penoiriiqnce- 
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Encounters with Darkness: French and 
German Writers on World War 11 
by Frederick J. Harris 
Oxford University Press, £20.0(1 
ISBN 0195032462 
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Books of this kind, which use imagina- 
tive lil erature to recall historical events 
and describe their socio-political fea- 
tures, usually belong to one of three 
groups. They are the outcome of a vast 
amount of reading, n considerable 
degree of reflection or. in more rare 
and outstanding instances, a combina- 
tion of rlicse nvo things. 

Frederick Harris's hook belongs 
very much to the first of these categor- 
ies. its subject stretches in time from 
the fall of France, through occupation, 
resistance, Nazi racial doctrine and the 
concentration camps, to the final de- 
feat of Germany in 1945. Harris rightly 
says that, in order to understand the 
war and Us consequences in France, it 
is necessary to know something uf the 
Germans nnd the society from which 
they came. He therefore read very 
widely in German as well as French 
imaginative writing devoted to the 
subject. The German novelists and 
playwrights include Remarque, 
Wiecherl. Hoehhuth, Goes, Bfill and 
Grass, but there is no significant 
discussion of Nazi-inspired writings in 
German. On the French side, it is 
surprising to see Cayrol ignored, but 
the list includes Saint- Exupdry, Merle, 
Dutourd, Cdlinc, Malroux and Sartre. 

Despite this large corpus of literary 
texts, the use Ham's makes of them 
leaves a lot to be desired. Because he 
employs them for essentially illustra- 
tive purposes, he offers little more 
than a paraphrase of the novels and 
plays to which he refers. On the rare 
occasion when he makes a judgment it 
can be alarmingly misplaced - as when 
he characterizes Claude Simon’s La 
Route ties Fiandres as “an attempt to 
salvage something from the dissolution 
that ensued" (from the collapse of 
France and the signing of the peace 
treaty), In other Words, the specificity 
of individual works, and the vast range 
: ofUteraiy characteristics and qualities 
which they represent,, are largely 
Ignpred. Furthermore, the degree to 
which individual writers were reliable 
witnesses of the events they describe is 
not discussed (in a fair number of cases 
they, were not even witnesses): Their 
fictions are treated as direct factual 
accounts of incidents. and attitudes in 
France and Germany during the 
period in question. So the picture 
which, emerges needs to be treated 
with some caution. This amounts to ‘ 
saving, indeed: that Harris offers very 
: little in the way of sophisticated liter- 

• a tt? na ty s ^ and only a limited amount 
of histonpal reliability. | n addition, the 
Writing is wry uneven. Apart ffpriV 
stylistic infelicities such us "whom they . 
had sqrt of befriended’’, “disin- 
terested' is confused with ‘>unm- ■ 
terested’* and the use of “immanent’ 1 in 

• place of "imminent' 1 creates several ' 
unconsciously comical passages. 

Within -its own limited terms. : 
however, the hook Is thorough. Each 
chapter has; a .series of subdivisions 
; wm«V •*: lepst raise interesting quqs- • 



Jean Cocteau photographed in the 1930s by Cecil Beaton^ft-om a new 
study of Beaton’s work by Philippe Garner (Collins, £3.95). 


tions. The chapter on the French army, 
for instance, considers such issues as 
“the army in defeat", "hopes of going 
home", “altitudes towards the 
enemy ”, "discontent and accommoda- 
tion” and “the breakup of the POW 
camps and the trip to Germany”. The 
chapter on the concentration camps 
includes a section on local citizens and 
their response to Che camps. These are 
all matters of considerable interest and 
it. is useful to be told what various 
novelists and playwrights said about 
them, provided Rational writing is not. 
confused with historical documenta T 
tion. 

It is only in the three pages of his 
"epilogue** that Harris hints at the 
limitations of the book. In some final 
comments on' the French resistance, 
for example, he says that it achieved 
the status of a legend. Even so. it was a 
egend of doubtful validity and one 
largely attributable to literary activity: 
"No doubt the roman risistandialiste 
helped to create and then perpetuate 
the legend that- emerged from the 
Resistance, though that legend is to-, 
day -undergoing increasingly . saber 
scrutiny from historians”. It (s also in 
these, final pages that Harris finally 
recognizes .the great literary variety 
among the texts which he has used: 

■ In France as well as in Germany the 
literature that has evolved from the 
war has shown a more marked 
..tendency toward experimentation In 

theme and in; formal structure, as 
distance in time from the experience 
Increases. To some extent this is a 
reflection qf t|ie highly experimental 
current that has swept through liter- 

■ attire In the Inst three decades: But 
ff. e wry, fact that the themes of 
World- War II should have lent 

• themselves to that kind of experi- 
mentation is significant. Comer 
Gross’s tin-drummer Oskar, whim- 


sically anti-heroic in his person and 
in his style of narration, would have 
been difficult to imagine right after 
the war, as would Michel Toumier’s 
Abel Tiffauges . . . 

Had points like these been recognized 
at the outset, a much more interesting 
and worthwhile book could have been 
written. 


John Cruickshank 


John Cruickshank is professor of 
French at the University of Sttssex. 
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length 


TwentiethiCentury French Literature 
by Germaine Br£e 
translated by Louise Guluey 
University of Chicago Press . £20.00 
ISBNO 226 07195 2 


Professor Germaine Bfee is widely 
acknowledged as one of modem 
French literature’s most distinguished 
expatriate observers. In this book she 
endeavours to trace the course of 
French literature from the postwar 

S , of the 1920s to the end of the 
list era In 1970. Following (he 
format- of the series in which the 
volume first appeared in ils original 
French version, she offers, lucidly and 
efficiently, a narrative outline of major 
movements and UterarT wbrks, 
togethfer with brief studied of some 
characteristic authors, and chapters 
dealing with the historical, social and 
intellectual context. 

Brfe’s perspective on literary his- 


tory is an orthodox one. Her main 
preoccupation, for the benefit of read- 
ers seeking to be informed, is in 
provide them with a convenient net- 
work of critical categories, ranging 
from chronological divisions to consid- 
erations of genre, theme, and aesthetic 
concepts, within which each “great 
writer" may be located with ease. But 
while this approach gives the necessary 
scope for a survey that proves wide- 
ranging and informative, it also dic- 
tates a certain number of assumptions 
which severely limit the usefulness of 
her project. 

“Literature" is defined generously 
by Brde as “anything that is at any 
given moment accepted as literature", 
yet which is accepted as such principal- 
ly by "critics”. The outcome is a history 
which is academic in inspiration and 
purpose. Literature comes to exist as 
an outgrowth of the institutions of 
literary criticism, an affair of traditions 
and influences, and not of historical 
perceptions or events. Despite the 
repeated assertion that much literature 
of the period lives in conflict and 
discord, her history confers on writing 
a non-historical continuity which is 
that of a linear succession of relatively 
static phases. The movement of writ- 
ing gives way to the monument of 
literature. 

Furthermore, by electing “merely to 
describe” literary changes, Br^e is able 
to present writing only at arm’s length, 
failing to analyse the inner dynamic of 
literary positions, or to consider how 
texts are deeply enmeshed in history as 
complex and contradictory hcIs, or 
how the canon of great writers is itself a 
historical product. The dynamic of 
history is lost, and Bfee’s book begins 
to stand midway between a dictionary 
of national biography, the critical 
monograph, the introductory lecture, 
the reader's report, and the rehearsal 
of established opinion. 

As a result, the surrealist move- 
ment, for instance, appears as a loose 
sequence of individual initiatives dis- 
tanced from the cultural ferment of the 
interwar years. We are told, too, that 
surrealist theories were “somewhat 
naive”, but not why or how they may 
be seen as such. Behind the broad 
sweep of Brae's interests lies a judg- 
mental stance which is never fully 
made explicit. As a consequence, all 
real tension is erased in the name of the 
continuing progress of literature itself. 
Writing becomes a repertoire of styles 
which are motored from without hy 
shifts in the social climate of the age. 

In turn, that social world itself, 
which provides the basis for Brde’s 
three major chronological divisions - 
which run from 1920 to the Popular 
Front, from 1936 to 1952, and from 
1952 to the aftermath of May 1968 - is 
portrayed as following a similar pat- 
tern of deep historical continuity en- 
livened by surface change. Many of the 
more traumatic aspects of French 
national life are glossed over, and little 
is said to indicate the ambivalent atti- 
tudes opposition of writers under the 
OKupatian or their response to the 
Algerian War or to de Gaulle’s coup 
ditat. The involvement of literature hi 
history is that of two parallel lines 
which never make contact. The rela- 
tion between background historical 
events and foreground literary works is 
such as to reduce the former to q 
movable stage set while the latter 
performs according to its own bland 
autonomy. 


Festive 

analysis 


Bathes; selected writings 
edited and with an Introduction h, 
Susan Sontag 
Fontana, £4.95 
ISBN 0006366457 


"Witty and elegant, but 
analysis lacking in solid content' fc 
Barthes would have delighted if J 




I 


Leslie Hill 


^ a t j} e is lecturer in French studies 

at the University of Warwick. 
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Fftlfch Sacred Drama from Btze to 
.Corneille • »*.' . 

: bji|. S; Street j .'V : • 
‘Cambridge Uni YeisUyP re&s ,£32; 50 { i 
ISBN 0$ 21 245370 '*• - / jy - ■* .. 
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He may have chosen the theme 
because he saw in It the only guarantee 
of a serious attempt to deal, as he 

So! oromos, some confidence 
nnifK arbitrary disasters 

rnJi'an ^ ata ^1^ h ‘dden Sense, 
Sjji- eq J ,er .'dramatic . styles 
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the pun amcal confusion of t 
■pleasurable with the non- 5( n“ 
.meaning must be sad and monolith* 
the latent violence of which hnguu 
makes us guilty when wz n«K 
myth or doxa (in this case tire vJ. 
ability of form and content) hi 
self-evident natural truth. 

The effect of language is ubiquity 
for Barthes. We live in a “tcxr»td 
extends far beyond the boundaries 
literature, and if he invites us todcJ 
with him an Effiel Tower of wind 
elegance from which to “read’’ its 
cultural “signs” of the sociely before i- 
- Bathes was the first popularise ,/ 
semiology in France - then wc hi* 
only to sample this timely nntholom: 
appreciate that it is a bird's eye i&» 
with a passionate point and purport 
its own. 

Saussure’s famous formulation d 
the relationship between signifierc! 
signified is but one of many tools in 


festive analysis ranging from it: 
“World of Wrestling" anal 
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Garbo” to the “Photographic Mb 
sage” and a "Lover’s Discourse’ (fc 
latter, one of the relatively longnd 
these previously published transtsira 
which Susan Sontag hopes we will rud 
or return to in full). For the messed 
language itself is one of sumptuou 
polyvalence, and if the writei 
Barthes stands at the crossroads of al 
disciplines, it is because he Or she od 
bring language to a form of criss. 
ecstatically liberating the play of fif- 
ference on which, as we read ill 
provocative, anti-biographical <aj 
on the utopian thinker, Fourier, tnx 
harmony and " jouissance " depend 
An enterprise subversive of u 
stable, patriarchal orders of meaning 
has obvious political, if not pycfxas- 
alytic relevance. Marx and Freud w 
never far away. Yet because the ds- 
course of politics and psychoanalysis s 
itself grounded in stereotypes, the tat 
of cultural displacement remains t» 
Barthes ri primarily critical and err* 
tlvc one, committed only uneasi) ! 1 
the direct political sense. As Soniij 
delights in reminding us, BartbesHj 
supremely suspicious of the l ^ ckr ® 
of systems”. The same is, of cwk- 
true of structuralism, which he cams 
see as a fantasy of total 
useful only If it is not allowed w 
impede the ceaseless movement on« 
mind itself. By singling out a 
aesthetic of depersonalization 
heart of Barthes’s varied dew^ 
ment, Sontag may seem to doww 
the radically deconstructs dlrtfwo 
of his thought, the would-be 


ui ms inuugm, me wuiu-w r 

logical challenge of his extreme wffl 
dictions and paradoxes , 


gloss over the at lime* — - 
over-simplifications which ap]^ 
polemical strategies in his atlsc* 
traditional literary criticism. . 

Yet she is obviously right toeng 
sire that it is the highly self-«J^j 
activity of writing itsclf-f^ , 
heritage of the Qidean writer s^ 
- which gives impetus and connwj 
to so protean a work. PohsteMFJ 
Istic, humorous, vontably 
the reflexive sensibility of 
obsessed with the' “dathf K 


obsessed with the 

ture", the very form of sud 1 

refuses to divide the critical ^ 
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the point”, in Sontag s w° l ^’ tko ur* 
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Against 

prejudice 

Juvenile Delinquency; trends and 
perspectives 

by Michael Rutter and Henri Giller 
Penguin,£5.95 

ISB NO 140804624 

This review of the research literature 
on delinquency, orginally commis- 
sioned by the Home Office and the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security, is a monumental work. Even 
to have read the thousand and more 
references listed is impressive, but to 
have analysed and summarized their 
content and presented the result in a 
compressed but readable summary is a 
remarkable feat. 

But many fundamental questions 
remain unanswered. Research into 
delinquency encounters numerous 
obstacles. The definitions of delin- 
quent acts remain ambiguous, official 
statistical records nrc subject to all 
sorts of bias, and investigations at 
grassroots level, because of the spor- 
adic and covert nature of delinquent 
behaviour, is extremely difficult. The 
polcnliul suppliers of information - 
schools, police, parents and the juve- 
niles themselves - all have their own 
reasons for resisting intrusion. Even 
so, some topics remain surprisingly 
under-researched. 

For example, youth unemployment, 
bringing idleness and demoralization, 
might be expected to produce a sub- 
stantial increase in crime, but the 
evidence is “contradictory and incon- 
dusive M (page 106). The authors have 
to go back to material published over 
forty years ago to find data suggesting 


that young men are more pfone to 
oommit offences during periods of 
unemployment than when they are 


hoiking. The gross correlations over 
tmie between crime rates and unem- 
ployment rates are inconsistent, 
obscured by a host of other influences 
opetotmg simultaneously. The issue 
«Rild bo settled by measuring changes 
in the incidence of delinquency over 
time in two comparable groups, one 
experiencing involuntary unemploy- 
ment the other remaining at work. As 
(he authors point out: “So far as we arc 
aware, such data have never been 
obtained ...” (page 231). 

Every generation feels its young are 
getting out of hand, bqt the evaluation 
of trends is complicated by changes in 
iheiaw, changes in the readiness of the 
public to report incidents to the police 
and changes in the readiness of police 
■“prosecute youngsters. Surveys in 
which representative samples of 
otizens are asked how often they have 
"Ben victims of various crimes have not 
Wen done often enough in the UK to 
reveal. trends, and other indices, such 
SLUHP**?® 111 the ' cost of repairing 
vandalized property, are at best in- 
atrect. So in this, as in other matters, 
research has as yet- reached no abso- 
■utcly firm conclusion but “probably 


there has been only a small increase in 
crime during (he 1970s”, and n»t as 
great as suggested by official statistics 
(page 94). 

"file chapter reviewing theories ends 
with n sensible reflection on the 
absurdity of seeking a single, all- 
cncompa&sing explanation for deli- 
qucncy anv more than fur unliapni- 
ness. On the other hand, the explora- 
tion of diverse ideas is a useful pre- 
liminary to social planning and policy, 
which would otherwise proceed, even 
more than it does now, on a basis of 
ignorance or prejudice. Research 
snows the relevance of child rearing 
practices, of situational opportunities 
for crime, of the influence of school 
ethos and discipline, of poverty ami 
social deprivation, of genetic endow- 
ment, of the demographic characteris- 


tics of the neighbourhood, of crimi- 
nogenic traditions and of the ways 
officialdom processes and labels 
troublesome youngsters. Realistic in- 
terventions to combat delinquency 
must take into account the varied and 
complex nature of the problems in- 
volved. 

The chapter on interventions inevit- 
ably makes depressing reading. 
Although drawing back from the 
fashionable view that nothing does or 
can work to prevent delinquency or 
reduce recidivism, the review shows 
dearly the formidable obstacles yet to 
be overcome. Too many negative 
evaluations have been based on poor 
quality or imperfectly applied treat- 
ment methods, far too tew have in- 
cluded properly controlled compari- 
sons with untreated cases, and far too 
many schemes have failed to deal with 
family and community relations after 
discharge from custody. All the same, 
some useful hints emerge. Behavioural 
retraining methods seem better than 
psychotherapy, except for over-an- 
xious, neurotic individuals, and treat- 
ment in the community has a slight 
edge over treatment in institutions. 

The authors' recommendations are 
no less important for being unsurpris- 
ing and moderate. Delinquent be- 
haviour of a not too serious character 
being so pervasive among the young, 
and usually a passing phase, minimal 
intervention is appropriate to first and 
minor offenders. Disapproval of anti- 
social acts should be consistently firm 
and clear, but before resorting to 
criminal justice procedures, which can 
make matters worse, informal con- 
trols, through support for parents and 
teachers, should be tried first. Indi- 
vidual treatment may be valuable for 
the persistently antisocial and matad- 


tionships. 

Custodial institutions are regrett- 
ably essential, but the duration of 
secure detention should be no more 
than necessary to achieve swift control 
and eventual transfer to more con- 
structive programmes. The available 
evidence is against the populist idea 
that raisins the level of punitive sanc- 
tions would do much to lessen t^ie 
incidence of offences, unless it were 
possible, which it is not, to Increase 
greatly the chances of getting caught. 
Moreover, If lesser crimes are 
punished sharply, it becomes difficult 
to produce appropriate reactions to 
more serious events. - 
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Margaret Rutherford In a scene from I'm AU Right Jack made by the 
Boulting brothers in 1 959. The picture is laken from Best of British: 
Cinema and Society by Jeffrey Richards' and Anthony Aldgate 
published next week by Blackwell at £12.50. 


Such views are sure to be criticized 
in some quarters as being the product 
of “wet" academic thinking. In fact 
they are the product of an unusually 
painstaking, scholarly and well- 
balanced appraisal of evidence. The 


book will be an Indispensable refer- 
ence source for a long lime to come. 

pTj.West 

Professor West is director of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge Institute of Crimi- 
nology. 


Law and 
disorder 


Social Control and the Slate: historical 

and comparative essays 

edited by Stanley Cofaen and 

Andrew Scull 

Martin Robertson. £17.50 

ISBN 085520 615 2 ' 

Following the radical challenges 
thrown down in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s by sociologists of deviance 
and “new” criminologists to the tradi- 
tional ways of studying crime and 
punishment, the last decade has been 
one of considerable confusion nnd 
disarray in the ranks of academic 
criminologists. 


Amid all the uncertainties and dis- 
persed activities there has been at least 
one area which has produced an 
increasingly impressive body of 
original work. Social historians, fol- 
lowing the lead of scholars such as 
E. P. Thompson, Eric Hohsbawm and 
George Rua£, have turned their atten- 
tion towards the role of criminal law, 
the processes of law enforcement and 
the incarceration of deviants. At the 
same time many . sociologists have 
rediscovered history. This important 
and timely book reflects these recent 
developments and is a product uf the 
converging interests at history and 
sociology, centred around the notion 
of social control. 

The essays deal mainly with crime, 
imprisonment and asylums for the 
mentally ill, with those in the first part 
of the book presenting critical reviews 
of the state-of-the-nrtln specific fields 
of social historical research and analys- 
ing the Value of the overarching con- 
cept of social control. There are com- 
missioned articles by John Mayer, 
David Philips and David Inglcby, and 
reprints of some excellent, but often 
rather inaccessible, essays by David 
Rothman, Andrew Scull and Michael 
Ignatieff. A common view emerges 
that social control is such a broad and 
diffuse concept that, ns Oareth Sted- 
mnn Jones says, its casual usage “leads 
to non-explanation and incoherence". 

The revisionist studies of the growth 
of the penitentiary and the asylum In 
the late eighteenth nnd early 
nineteenth centuries by Michael 


were major Itimlii lurks bur it is now 
necessary to move fnrivarci in a rather 
more precise and sdf-crnii.il fashion. 
Very lew of the present generation of 
students of paiiil policy are likely to 
enter tain traditional views of the 
essential progressive ness uf penal 
ehangc. m the w.ike of the post- 
Mmitiihmicn dispersal prison system, 
the res ival of stricter regime detention 
centres for the young offender, and 
proposed new police powers that .ire 
indeed fit for I9»4. 

Nevertheless, history has many vulu- 
whle lessons 10 leaeh concerning the 
complex relationship between the in- 
tentions of penal politicians and refor- 
mers. their rhetoric and the results of 
their actions. A common dement in 
the history «F the modern state's 
response to social deviants is the 
uncritical linking of specific policies 
nnd practices for the handling uf 
individuals, whether criminals, luna- 
tics or paupers, and the more general 
perceived threat of urban .disorder. 
This is just as relevant for understand- 
ing our response to disturbances on [lie 
.streets of our inncrcitiesin the l9Wisas 
at any time in Ihu past. So often the 
official response serves only to symbol- 
ize the drama of individual guilt ' rather 
than examining the deeper implica- 
tions of deviance and disorder for the 
community and ils collective responsi- 
bility. 

I nc case histories in part two of the 
book came as rnliier an anticlimax to 
the stimulating debate of the first part. 
Many contributions lack the critical 
culling edge demanded by the earlier 
discussion. Some of the new material 
serves to consolidate what is already 
known, such as Nicole Halm Rafter's 
study of the social control functions of 
a woman’s reformatory in New York, 
or to shed light on a previously hidden 
arcq, as in Julie Vail Brown’s study uf 
the role uf psychiatrists in Tsarist 
Russia. The one contribution that 
successfully combines empirical and 
theoretical insights is that by Paul 
Haagcn on the operation of the debt 


law in England in the eighteenth 
Centura, where debtors constituted 
half of the prison population. Haagcn 
shows how, despite its apparent irra- 


tionality. the law of debtor and credi- 
tor was well suited to the needs of 
England’s ruling classes. It repre- 
sented “a dramatic statement of the 
limit of law and of the state” and 
confirmed that mercy and discretion 
were (he prerogatives of private indi- 
viduals. In us reinforcing patterns of 
deference nnd dependence, and great- 
ly buttressing the authority of (ho 
ruling class. 

To begin to understand the complex 
processes of motivations and con- 
straints surrounding the exercise of 


state power In response to the per- 
ceived threat (or needs) of social 
deviants In any historical period. It is 


Michael 


Foucault, Rothman and Ignatieffi 


necessary to be rigorous in the invest 
tigatlon of what happened, to be 
sceptical of official rhetoric arid not to 
expect, at the end of the day, to find 
any neat dichotomies between prog- 
ress and repression or liumanitarian- 
ism and social control. 

A, Keith Bottomlcy 

Dr Bottom ley is reader in criminology • 
at the University of Hull. 
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Marxist 


' ^^“naryofMarxIst Thought 
1 kyTont Bottoraore, Laurence 
- ^•G ^.andRalph 

v.'SS^U, £27:50' 

; ISBN 0631 128522 ' 

IS?!" M «rxlst Sociology • 
twujky T® 1 ® Boltomore and 
v ^*k Goode : 

• ■ : Oxford University 

i teRN Ain-’ 00 a bd£6.95 ' 

'/ 876108 2 and 8761090 




. -'ifil 1 *! 0 considerable Influence of 
roSKi 1 ! roc^l science it has be- 

V ^teodSSSSS^JS* 5 c,oar in tbp last 

- cTlS” whut Marxism is.There is 


general reader. The entries cover a 
very wide range, there is a long bib- 
liography and, unusually in a diction- 
ary, a useful index. Many of the entries 
are clear, accurate and conclse. This is 
particularly true of those in economics 
and sociology. Clearly important 
terms like accumulation, competition 
or class are discussed in a way in which 
most of the readership would find 
useful and understandable. Also very 
welcome are those entries in which the 
Marxist contribution to various sub- 
jects.like race, geography or natural 
science Is summarized, 'since such 
accounts are difficult to, find, filser 
where. . ■ . . * \ 

The book’s drawbacks seem to stem 
mostly from Its method 6f composi-- 
tion, which depends bn a team of 
eighty contributors. The result is that 
the standard of the ehtries. i? very 
uneven.. The philosophical, contribu- 
tions in particular do not fit in with the 
others. They arri.far too longand effnse . 
(the entry on knowledge, for example,; 
is three times the length 'of ' that on 


mention the concepts of interpellation 
and ideological state apparatus (which 
are also not mentioned separately 
elsewhere in the dictionnra). ; 

A heavier editorial bond might also 
have been helpful in cross-referencing. 
Even teachers in higher education 
might not know where to go for a 
discussion of a particular term which 
does not appear directly In the book. 
One has to nave some prior knowledge 
of a subject in order to know more. 
Furthermore, the interconnexions be- 
tween entries written by different 
authors pre not always adequately 
made which makes it difficult for (he 
reader to move logically from one 
entry to another. : 

As far as it is . possible to make 
overall ludements about the content of 


A Dictftinary of 



thought), lii addition, some issues , 
become philosophized. The. entry on 
Althusser, for example, aWJPBfi: 
: Wtgfely bit his theories of kno^edge,, 
»miS.6W«oclaUotaUty and jlpesnotv 


PoulantzQS arjd Qodohcr, for. example, 
whanave been very Influential recent* ' 
|y, are riot mentioned in the text, 
though they are in the Index. One or, 
two topics of contemporary signtfi-. 
rari^, interpellation and discourse for 

example*' . are also nflt include^, 
perhapslthbfo tertodsly, sotpe entries, 
dwell on .Classical sojirces fooiie thfirt -i 
.they should. The, discussion of Ideofo- ; 
.'ey, ' ^'-'example, .^mentions; .only. 
i-AUtiliStof,- \ (not. • ( cfossirtfe fenced};' - 
^foorigi'postwflr .writers.: There is ; a • 


case, especially in a dictionary which is 
really rather, more, of an encyc- 
Iopeadiai for avoiding themes which 
could be no - more than passing 
fashions. However if this is q matter of 
deliberate policy, then it should be set 
out as such. , 

It is very easy to criticize a dictionary 
'which, for. academic reviewers, can 
inspire mere nit-picking. Many of 
. the defects that I have Identified could 
easily ; be "put right in subsequent 
editions. Taken RS a whole, this dic- 
tiohary helps to show the -.vital con- 
tribution fhat Marxism has made to 
scholarship in a wide range of fields. 
No meat) feat. . . 

Readings in Marxist Sociology is also 
edited by Professor Boltomore whb 
has himself made, Important contribu- 
tions to the debate between Marxism 
and sociology.' Largely, made up of 
readings from MarxbimSelf, !t-ynl) b£ 
useful as! fi source book for students. 
■As a book for the general sociological 
reader j. however .jTls' less useful titan 
Buttomore’s own Marxist Sociology. 
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BOOKS 

A perfect 
black 

hero 

Booker T. Washington: (he Wizard of 
Tutkegee 1901-1915 
by Louis R. Harlan 
Oxford University Prc&s, £29.50 
ISBN 0 195032020 

Booker T. Washington (1856-1915) 
was the perfect black hero for a 
materialist era in the United States. 

■Bom a plantation slave, he worked 
at various jobs after emancipation 
while acquiring un education. His 
struggle to succeed took him from the 
Hampton Institute industrial school in 
Virginia to the headship of n similar, 
and ultimately famous, institution at 
Tuskegec. Afabnniu. He received n 
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S thetic support from whites by 
ly urging blacks to put vocation- 
al training and jobs before political 




rights or social equality, though lie 
himself acted ns a behind-the-scenes’ 
adviser on bluck political patronage 
mutters, ns well os providing n striking 
example 10 his nice of the value nr 
self-help. 

Hie first part of Louis R. Harlan's 
biography traced Washington’s emerg- 
ence as a national black leader. The 
second volume covers the period from 
1901, when Washington was 
approaching the height of his influence 
and personal success, to his death in 
1915. when the “empire*' he had built 
from Tuskegec was already in dis- 
array. It hasocen worth waiting some 
eleven years for this impressive sequel. 

The black activist and scholar, W. E. 
B. DuBois, pointed out in 1903 that 
most of (he black spokesmen of the 
nineteenth century had reached their 
positions through the support of their 
fellows, had striven to lead their own 
people alone, and were generally little 
known outside their race. But Booker 
T. Washington was projected as the 
leader not of one race but oE twa, as a 


compromiser between the south, the 
north, and the Negro. Herein lay 
Washington's greatest strength and 
weakness. He had vast influence, and 
its concomitant responsibilities, rather 
than the more straightforward free-, 

. dom and satisfactions of the charisma- ■ 
lie minority spokesman: Vet, like 
many exceptional Individuals who 
have received exceptional treatment. 
Washington was led to see his power as 
being comparable with his influence.’ 
Moreover, out of a desire to keep his 
hwd over black organizations nnd 
newspapers, and individuals black and 
white, he was Inclined to ignore un- 
palatable truths, to simplify tTresomoly 
involved situations, and to offer ambi- ■ 
Btious statements to his complex con- 
stituency, • 

Hjnrlan firmly acknowledges the 
negative side; of his subject, without 
losing tha^ sympathy essential to a 
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’ black detractors, with the people of 
Tiukegce, his family and fellow cduce- 
• tors, and wllh the wider world. The 
black ; leader’s materialism and 
“peasant conservatism" are analysed 
■ in. the changing economic context 0/ 
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spujh and north, and we nre skilfully 
•tiffin, tiic paradox of Washington^ 
emphMis t on tl)e economic advance of 
^bwkS.Whilc lie personally aimed to be 
. . thelt* political bower ; broKer.’; I ; . . !•. i 

• ly to be presented with 1 , a mass of 
, material, '•pre^ted*' to conceal as 

, vVpII ns reveal. The Washington papere ■ 

• arc clearly no' exception- Voluminous 
: to they.dre; they do not allow Harlan to 

• bring Washington alive as a' friend pf 
. husband. Despite fils close, Interest In 
,..hu latnlly nnp relatives wc Jcpm only 
.'•of |hp more fprinal ddfc of hfs fissocla 1 

UOn . vrlth . thetrt. - Sinte Washington 1 
fmipd his mninhappinossin practising, 
:t|tb work elhic’he preached, And [wa? 

• constantly away from home,, this . is 
: perhaps not .surprising. Afid aqy do-' 
.toe of self-revel ntlon , seems' to have 

. owSAitnpalmflble to a man Who irisiiric- 
, myply, resorted, to subterfqge in; order 
to, $uSIain Jlls-.s6nsitivq .dealings with 
whites, land to underrate his enemies 
.both black arid whitej!-.Unfortunatbty;‘: 
.Ws secrecy makes It impossible here ~ 
aria presuqiably ever - tb ’givo-'an 


illness und, more iiii|inf > tnii|l| , l of^tlie 

made him an effective writer and a still ' f 

Hu^ucli virtues easily ran lo excess, 
ir^ini^n.HdE ,n. N.inptt. 
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and £7.95 the conversion 0? the Emperor Con- 
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In 1979 lack Goody s seminal work, church changed ancient Roman cus- 
t'roaitciton ana Reproduction: a com - . • toms - many of them also widespread 
parittve study of the domestic domain, in the Middle East - by roundly 
focused the attention of the learned condemning marriage to close kin and 
World on the distribution of, mono- the widows of kinsfolk.' This was done 

gamy and polygyny, dowry and on the authority of singularly ambi- 
bridewcalth and other crucial, guous scriptural passages (In context, 

socioeconomic issues as the author for . example, the Old Testament 
addressed himself to common prob- actually records many of the practices 
lems in black (or sub-Saharan) Africa accorded papal disapproval); and with 
and .the major societies of Asin and ' Bede and Augustine, ^Gregory 1 held a 
Europe. . ■ line that, despite Luther arid Bucer. in- 

illuminating the their bid for Reformation in the six- 
land that remained to be posses- . teenth century, has endured to this dav 
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Whale fishing, an engraving from around 1703, taken from the 
National Maritime Museum’s publication The English Chartered 
Trading Companies and the Sea by G. V. Scammell (£2.50). 


character. It was not that Arab 
societies had any definite rule of 
endogamy, merely that logic dictated 
continuing control over family proper- 
ty. Europe, on the other hand, early 
abandoned such matrimonial strategy, 
arguably after the coming of Christian- 
ity, a phenomenon this fascinating 
inquiry then proceeds inexorably to 
pursue like the elusive will o’rhe wisp it 
has proved through many a crisis since 
the conversion 01 the Emperor Con- 
stantine gave It establishment status. 

Under Pope Gregory the Great, the 
church changed ancient Roman cus- 
toms - many of them also widespread 
in the Middle East — by roundly 
condemning marriage to close kin and 
the widows of kinsfolk. 1 This was done 
on the authority of singularly ambi- 
guous scriptural passages (In context, 
for example, the Old Testament 


S enuine pastoral concern frequently 
Iverged. 

Conscious to the end that the sheer 
timespan involved could be used to 
condemn his findings as superficial 
generalization, there is a pleasing 
modesty about this remarkable and 
most competent book. The depth of 


Dr Goody’s treatment does not once 
confuse tne clarity of exposition - an 
altogether compelling account of the 
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field, or for them to conccnirac 
exclusively on what happened in 0^ 
sinjgle department. The former Icadwn 
a history that is too general to be 
valuable, the latter to u history that Ls 
too narrow to be trustworthy Dr 
Gildca has decided to study three 
contrasting departments, and he has 
chosen the Nord, the Gard and llle-et- 
Vllainc. He delves therefore into the 
very different worlds of the north the 
south and the west and he has been 
able to use a wealth of primary 
materials and to exploit a number of 
archival collections. It is this which 
makes his work otic of the most 
informative Bnd revealing on this sub- 
ject. 

A pleasing and recurring theme is 
that of how local conditions affected 
for example, school attendance. There 
were communes where it was sheer 
poverty which prevented people from 
sending their children to school. There 
were other communes where in spile of 
poverty there was a commitment to ■ 
public instruction, and sometimes this 
was associated with an ideology, such 
as protest autism or anti-clencalism. 
But in the last resort, as the author 
says, it was the pattern of the rural and 
the urban economies which most 
affected attendance. 

In the south the children were 
directed to feed the silkworms in the 
spring, and then had a succession of 
tasks after that, so that it could be 
Christmas, after the olive harvest, 
before schools could expect to be at 
full strength. In Brittany, where com- 
munications were particularly diffi- 
cult, there seems to nnve been an age 
distinction. The infant children re- 
turned to school in the spring, when it 
was easier to negotiate the sunken 
roads, just at the time when the older 
children were 'going to work in the 


Roman Church in its bid for survival by 
means of property accumulation con- 
trolled by a careful strategy of family 
Inheritance procedures. IfTie set him- 
self the task of stirring up the dialectic 
by writing this book. Jack Goody has 
certainly achieved his goal; and in 
terms of . the evolution of western 
society his well-chosen words must be 
weighed as the vehicle of original 
thought and essential reading for both 
scientists and those addicted to the • 
humanities. 

Peter Newman Brooks 

Peter Newman Brooks is a fellow of 
Robinson College, Cambridge. 

Work to 
school 

Education InProvInclal France 1800- 
: 1914; ii study of three departments 
tty Robert Glides ' 

Clarendon Press; pxford University 
Press, £28.00 
ISBN.Q 19831941 5 

. Robert, Gildea early outlines the prob- 
. _ lents With which he seeks tp deal in this j 
important book. In the first place there 


fields. In Flanders, young girls could 
be set to lace-making at tne age of 
seven, and boys of the same age would 
be employed in the domestic weaving 
industry. In towns those who were to 
be apprenticed to a trade might stay al 
school until they were 12 or 13, and 
some schools were criticized for con- 
centrating on this artisan elite and for 
neglecting the education of the vety 
poor who were to be found begging in 
the streets. 

The process of education often be- 
gan with the ceremony of the first 
communion, but there were variations 
in this too. It was usually taken at (he 
age of 11 but in Brittany it could be 
earlier. A Breton schoolteacher re- 
ported that children would come to 
class only a few months before their 
communion, In order that they could 
learn their catechism, but in the north, 
in Roubalx, it was claimed that chil- 
dren were only released from the 
cotton mills some three weeks before 
communion. 

From such evidence as this Dr 
Gildca is able to show that the histon' 
of French education is not to be seen In 
terms of government legislation nor ot 
administrative innovation taken at tne 
behest of Paris. It is essentially a story 
of compromise in which local inill 8 * 
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a “geography of altitudes that n»a 
been forged by preceding historical 
conflict. , . . 

The great value of educational nj^ 
tory is that It Illustrates much of we 
social and ideological life of the nation 
in ways that are direct and revealing. 
For example, it is striking to see now 
well the Catholic church comes out ot 
this. It was not dogmatic or inflexible: 
it was ready to adapt itself jo every 
social - need and to provide for an 
classes in society. From evidence • 
shown here we can see the variety or 
social classes provided for by w® 
church, with one Catholic college 
being .filled with the sons of we 
aristocracy and the local elites; ’ 
another has a remarkable mix of sore 
of artisans, weavers and agneuiw^ 
wage-earners. The church could twe 
Initiatives that were beyond the scope 
of the less agile machinery of wc 
university ana could create a w*o® ■ 
variety of loyalties. Thus, when we 
fierce anti-clerical laws against 
glous establishment were enforced hi- 
ter 1902, lodai populations had 
reasons to get round the. letter or we 

jqy 

Dr Gildea has not just indulged in 
flic simple pleasure of showing us 


• WIIULO (109 m/k jliUt 9 ■ I 

the simple pleasure of showing us tna 
French history is more complex Wjw 
we thought. Ha-has . provided many 
vaiuableTnsights into the whole nature 
of post-Tevolutlonaty France. . . _ 
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Lure of 


large 

numbers 


Eddington: the most distinguished 
ufrophjslcist of his time 
by S. Chandrasekhar 
Cambridge University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0521 25746 8 


It is just over a century since Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington was bom. To mark 
the occasion, Trinity College arranged 


two centenary lectures by an almost 
equally distinguished astrophysicist 
wtio had at one time been a personal 
friend. 

Forty years after his death some- 
thing of the wildness with which 
Edolngton’s ideas were opposed 


(which, it must be admitted, was only 
his opponents giving as good as he gave 
them in scientific controversy) still 
clings to his name. So it is pleasant to 
notice in this published version of the 
lectures a well-balanced assessment of 
the man as a whole. It is in two parts, 
corresponding to the two lectures, one 
on astrophysics proper, which Chan- 


drasekhar sees as a happy story, and 
one on the less happy story of “the 
expositor and exponent of general 
re&tMty". 


and exponent of general 


From early in his life, Eddington was 
fascinated by large numbers, learning 
his tables up to 24, and even beginning 


the task of counting all the words in the 
Bible. The large numbers in astro- 
nomy were very real integers to him 
and, facetiously it is true, he begins 
chapter nine of his Philosophy - of 
fhyilcal Science by quoting in exienso 


Optimal 

policies 


Introduction to Stochastic 
Dynamic Programming 
by Sheldon M. Ross 
Academic Press, £16.20 . 
ISBN 0125984200 


Dynamic programming is concerned 
with the optimization oF decision situa- 
JJ on5 consisting of a sequence of inter- 
dependent decisions. The implicit na- 
jwu of the technique goes bock to 
Masse who in 1944 used the ideas to 
determine, an optimal plan for invest- 
"wntsin the French electricity utilities. 
j>wce the publication of Bellman’s 
Mok on dynamic programming' in 
"-’7, however, the technique has Been 
developed considerably to deal with a 
range of problems- 
„ Bellm an’s book was followed by 
. nowatd’s introductory text on Markov 
processes (perhaps a more 
wltable title for Professor Ross’s new 


texts deal! 


the exact value of the large number 
which he supposed to he the number of 
electrons in the Universe, a number nl 
80 digits. When Russell asked Edding- 
ton whether he had calculated this 
himself, he replied that he had done it 
on an Atlantic crossing. 

But numbers are only one half of the 
character of Eddington's writing, and 
not the most significant. The other is 
bis limpid prose style, a carefully 
nurtured ability. This style is very 
distinctive (the only comparable stylist 
of the century, ana one whose style is 
astonishingly similar, of which I am 
aware, is the economist Sir John 
Hicks). It is clear from an aside in these 
lectures that Eddington was led to 
perfect his style by his early contact, as 
a student, with Sir Horace Lamb. He 
retained a deep admiration, saying in 
the early twenties: “While I know wnat 
it is to be treated something like a lion, 
I would rather like to become some- 
thing of a lamb." 


-I';':?* 


tific cstablishmcni, sli mutated furl her 
by lire death of Mfbclcy ui fiallinuli, 
was anxious to have him deferred from 


nidi 1 ary service. As a Quaker, how- 
ever. he would in any case have 


refused; and lie ulnio*! scuttled the 


whole plan by adding a postscript to a 
Home Office letter explaining this. It 




thing of a iamb. 

Eddington entered the professional 
world of astronomy just after Kapteyn 


no ane way or another. 

11,.-^ tastic dynamic programming Is 
JmiL a . for determining 

"Ppnal pollacs for systems operating 
over some time horizon, or set ot 
stage*; where the behaviour 

e A C u ays l cm b Probabilistic, influ- 

b y A® decisions taken at each 
■ JJ5| “* d J^ere the policy specifies 
,"W«i of a riven set of actions to take in 
i vJj£°wJedge of the condition of the 
at the time of each dedsion. 
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had discovered that the proper mo- 
tions of the stars could be explained 
only in terms of the two streams in > 
relative motion. The two then cooper- fc 
ated in a statistical explanation of the i 
observed proper motions. Although 5 
their explanation was later superseded § 
by that of Schwarzschild, Eddington's | 
work here and in the next five years or g 
so founded the subject of stellar dyne- 
mics. It was natural for him to tum to <4 
the question of the internal constitu- 6 
lion of the stars, in order to try to | 
understand the Cepheid variables - a * 
group of stars the period of variation in 
the light output of which could be 
related to their intrinsic luminosity. 

In the next ten years Eddington 
established most of our present under- 
standing of this subject: that radiation 
pressure became increasingly im- 
porant as the mass Increased; that 
where radiative equilibrium is the 
important feature, the temperature is 
determined by the source of energy 




Home uttice letter explaining this, it 
took all (he establishment's skill to gel 
out of that one. Chandrasekhar rightly 
secs Eddington’s book on ihc general 
theory os a “wondrous treatment", but 
already in his treatment of the gener- 
alization of Weyl’s gauge theory he 
begins to show some of the eccentricity 
of his later ideas. His exposition is 
couched in the form of a pure mathe- 
matical investigation earned out with 
an assurance thai the quantities 
thrown up by the mathematics will be 
found in the external world. 

About the later work there is less to 
be found here - although it is interest- 
ing lo see chapter and vene given for * 
looking at Fundamental Theory as a 
sustained attempt to determine the 
value of the cosmtcal constant in 
cosmology. I think myself that this is 
only a small part of the truth. Although 
it is a view which has the advantage of 
relating Eddington's later calculations 
of dimensionless constants to his ear- 


lier astrophysics, U fails to take 
account of the impact on Eddington of 


Dirac's discovery of the equation of 
the electron, which was Lorcntz in- 




variant without being of tensor form. 
(For Eddington, in common wllh the 


and the opacity; that the opacity is 
determined by the ionization of the 
inner shells of highly ionized atoms; 
and that accordingly there is an upper 


ionized atoms; 


limit to the luminosity that can support 
a given mass, although in normal stars 


problems involving an infinite number 
of decision stages, with pay-offs at 
each stage discounted back to the time 
origin to reflect the reducing import- 
ance ofpay-offo as they occur later in 
time. Tne third and fourth chapters 
deal with non-discounted infinite deci- 
sion stage problems, where system 
performance is measured in terms of 
the additive performance at each 

^Chapter five deals with infinite deci- 


sion slRge problems where the mea- 
sure of performance is an average of 
each individual stage performance 


over all stages. Chapters six and seven 
deal with applications to scheduling 


and bandit-type problems, the term 
“bandit" deriving from the 'use of the 
term in amusement gambling arcade 
fruit machines. In the academic con- 
text, it also covers the class of prob- 
lems relating to the experimental use 
of drugs In a controlled manner, where 
a choice of drqgs exists and it Is not 
known, Initially, which one is best. 

The text is written at a middle 
mathematical level, suitable for third- 
year mathematicians, and postgradu- 
ate; mathematically able, operational 
research and management science stu- 
dents. Its probability prerequisites are 

1 . ‘ T* L- mm aAi n 
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moderate. It is not' a comprehensive 
text by any means; indeed, the founds- 


don theoretical results are fairly u- 
mited, dealing with such things as the 
existence of optimal policies, the opti- 
mality equation (so fundamental to 
dynamic programming) _ and some 
computational considerations. 

The main value of this book, howev- 
er, lies in the considerable number and 
variety of application* of the main 
theory which it covers, not only in 
terras of formulations, but also in 


terms of some fairly complete deter- 
minations of actual optimal policies 
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whole community of physicists, was 
unaware of the existence of two -valued 
representations of groups.) 

Something needs lo be said loo 
about his failure to produce sustained ' 
cogent argument in the latci work. I 


Chalk drawing of Sir Arthur Eddington by Sir WUllam Rothcnsteln. 


think here the elegant style trapped 
him; he had used it to such advantage 


this is not very dependent on the 
energy sources - here, in fact, was a 
relation which could be compared with 
observation without a detailed know- 


ledge of the energy sources. 

And as if that synthesis of the 
present knowledge was not enough, 
Eddington added in his book the 
conjecture whose verification was to 


needed the later discovery of the 
mature quantum theory, that the most 
likely source of stellar energy was the 
burning of hydrogen into helium. 

In the second lecture, with Edding- 
ton immersed in general relativity, we 
And him planning the eclipse expedi- 
tion, not because he felt that the 


in a series of scintillating popular 
works (begun os part of the intense 
' rivalry with Jeans) and towardsthe end 


the difference between thnt style and 
that of exact argument eluded him. 


C. W. Kilmister 


inform all the later development of the 
subject, but whose ' development 


S ineral theory needed such confirma- 
mj. for “he was fully convinced of fits] 
truth", but because the English scien- 


C. W. Kilmister is professor of 
mathematics at King's College, 
London. 


— UP TO THE MINUTE TEXTS'— 
IN PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


Equilibrium 

Thermodynamics 

Third edition 

JOHN ADKINS 

The approach of this established textbook Is essentially 
classical but tho Illustrative material te drawn widely from 
modem phyeloe and free use Ib made of microscopic Ideas . 
Among Ihe lopfes Included In this new edition are 
fluctuations, solubility gaps and phase diagrams of simple ' 
alloy systems, arid the fountain effect In liquid helium. 

Hard covers £22.50 net 
Paperback £7.06 net 


complex Analysis 

IAN STEWART and DAVID TALL 


Frequently regarded as mors complicated than real 
analysts, complex analysis Is Jn many ways simpler. ' ’ 
Geometric Insights ana direct generaHeaflons from familiar 
aspects of real analysis are used throughout thrs book to 
provide a (udd Introduction that will be of value to all 
students of mathematics. , Hardcovers £22.60 pat 

Paperback £6,96 net 


A First Course In 
Fluid Dynamics 


introduction to 
Dynamics 

I. C. PERCIVAL and D. RICHARDS 


A. R. PATERSON 

This lucid survey of theory and practice starts from ilrat 
prindplas. The first eleven chapters examine the baaks 

Ideas of fluid dynamics, explaining all the modelling and 
mathematics needed s te® by step. The last six Illustrate ; 
applications to linearised round and water waves, 
non-linear water waves on channels, high-speed ajrttow 
and aerofoil theory. , Hard Mvere EOO.OO rret 

Paperback £12,60 pet, 


Recent advances In dynamics and changes In the 
mathematical and adentiflobackgroundaol students hove 


meant Diet a fresh approach totheaubJectlsneeded.Thls 
textbook presents dynamics Inanewway, Introducing the 
subject through Ihe elementary qualitative theory of 
differential equations, the geometry of phase curves and 
the theory of stability, Hard covere£1 8,60 net 

Paperback £7.96 net 


Finite Elements 

An Introduction for Engineers. 

R.K.UVESLEY 

mis Introduction to the finite element method ae an 
Important technique In engineering mathema lira 18 written 
for undergraduate students who have already completed a 


The Quest for Quarks 

BRIAN McCUSKER 


Professor McCuBkeris brief, non-technioal account of 
elementary particles Is designed both for physics students 
andthegeneral reader. He examines all the fundamental 
questions that continue to puzzle scientists: are quarks the 
fundamental buJkflng blocks of nature? whatare they like: 
how many kinds exist? andean they exlatin afree state: 

£7.96 net 


Paperback £0.95 net 


problems for Physics 

students 


Weak interactions of 
Leptons and Quarks 


E. D, COM MINS and P. H. BUCKSBAUM 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Abstract 

algebra 

Rings, Fields and Groups: an 
Introduction to abstract algebra 
by R.B.J.T, Alienhy 
Edward Arnold, £9.95 
ISBN07131 34763 
Applied Abstract Algebra 
‘ ‘by K.H. Kim and F. W. Roush 
Ellis Honvood: Wiley, £25.00 find 
£9.50 

lSHNng53l2S<05amlftl27 

Abstract algebra, lo quote Dr Allen- 
bv’s excellent book, is “the study of 
algebraic systems defined solely by 
postulates or axioms (usually chosen 
not arbitrarily but with several con- 
crete instances in mind), no particular 
meaning being attributed to the sym- 
bols being manipulated." The subject 
has applications throughout pure 
mathematics nnd in the ‘Teal world”: 
quoting Dr Altenby again, “the theory 
of groups, being (in a rather wide 
sense) the mathematical formulation 
of symmetry, is naturally widely em- 
ployed in physics and chemistry - for 
instance In applications to crystallogra- 
phy, spectroscopy, general relatitfiy, 
molecular vibrations, molecular orbit- 
als, solid state physics and especially in 
the modern theory of elementary 
particles." Other parts of abstract 
algebra are used, for example, In data 
communications, design of computers, 
statistics, economics, and social sci- 
ence. 

Kim and Roush's book is intended 
•to provide a two-semester introduction 
to abstract algebra together with some 
of its applications. The authors are 
mathematicians interested especially 
In applications of mathematics to so- 
cial science. The book has chapters on 
sets, semigroups and groups, vector 
spaces, rings, group representations, 


and fields, and within those chapters 
arc sections giving applications to, for 
instance, finite suite machines, kinship 
systems, coding theory, and Latin 
squares. 

Although the range of topics tackled 
seems admirable, I was unhappy with 
(lie book on several counts. Fur exam- 
ple. why is Philip Hall's theorem on 
sets of distinct representatives (here 
mis-stated) given a five-page sketched 
proof by network flows in the middle 
of the chapter on groups, when neither 
theorem nor proof has anything to do 
with groups, and when the theorem 
can easily be proved from scratch in 
half a page using nothing more than 
induction? And why is the word 
“group'’ used as a synonym for “set”, 


plain, or even mention, much of the 
necessary set theory. 

The opening chapter is unreadable 
because the authors persist with 
ordered -pair noration for everything in 
sight, and definitions and proofs 
throughout are rendered meaningless 
by the wholesale omission of quanti- 
fiers; the book is riddled with mis- 
prints, many of them trivial but all of 
them annoying, and overall 1 had the 
Impression that the authors simply 
could not be bothered to get anything 
right. 

Dr Allcnby's book, op the other 
hand. Is beautifully written. It is a 
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In this regular lcosaitak - a compound of five regular tetrallnks, where each ring 
links with eighteen outers - the rings He against each other In pain and are turned 
SE3 each , 0th J r i n ‘helrcommon plane. Taken from Alan Holden's Orderly 
Tangles, ctoverleafx, Gordian knots, and regular polylinks, an exploration of 

Unlmff l ‘ n0ta ‘ ni1 cl “‘“’ l“ ,bl|j| “ d Columbia 


(caching text, rather than n reference 
work - he tells the reader to “begin by 
getting up out of that armchair 
and . . . find yourself a nice clear 

rlnaL H A r 4-a. n . i 


Is the reader to “begin by 
out of that armchair 



desk." After a prologue containing the 
passages quoted above and an histori- 
cal sketch of the development of the 
subject, he starts with integers and 
polynomials, and works his way to- 
wards the theory of rings (here I should 
have preferred it if he had confined his 
attention to rings with 1); next, fields; 
and finally two chapters on groups. 

The material corresponds to the first 
two years of a university course, with 
the group theory going perhaps a little 
further (Sylow theorems, soluble 
groups, and the simplicity of the higher 
alternating groups). Thus, the reader 
starts with the familiar and concrete, 
and works gradually towards the more 
abstract; In contrast, the' more' usual 
way of teaching the subject starts with 
the most abstract concept, groups (or 


even. Heaven preserve us, semi- 
groups), and adds more and more 
axioms until familiar algebraic objects 
like the integers or the rational num- 
bers emerge triumphantly at the very 
end. It Is hard to see what this latter 
method has to recommend it beyond 
mere economy of presentation. 

In the early parts of his book. Dr 
Allenby adds to his proofs extra details 
of argument enclosed in brackets, so 
that the reader can try to manage 
without the bracketed comments as lus 
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confidence grows. Later proofs have 
interjections such as [Why?] at careful- 
ly calculated points in the argument. 
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COMPUTATIONAL METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
NUMERICAL ANALYSIS ■tern bhtary 

by J.L. Monte, Computer Science Department Unlwraftrol Waterlog Ontario. Canada 

■ thorough grounding for Bludunte on a first couraa In alamort* rv 
numerical analysis. The emphasis Is on the practical application of numerical rrwthSl 

WW v'. ■!-!,«: II 

ALGEBRA VOLUME 1, 2nd Ed; 

by P.M. C^hii.'Oaptrtmsnf o/ Afrir/isrMrfe*, Badford College, Unlwalty of London 

iPi” 1 ! M,ehlhhBd ‘ewhook by dn international authorhy in the (laid 

of algebra. It covers ths first tyro years of the rigorous, abstract atosbra unnru ,h B * 
•tuttents malotlna In mathematic*. A second covSJs mo e 

vanced topics leading the student through to postgraduate work 

0471 10 tG 89 426 pp June ’82 0 * per ) 8 23 . 9 6 /£ 9 .g 6 

MODERN PHY8ICS ^ 

by K.^Krtna. Oregon Stale Univarafiy . , 

aothioari 
,«mp 
thao 


.j puiiiu m me argument 

and the reader is constantly challenged 
with problems, conjectures and exer- 
cises. I detected few errors or mis- 
prints: The text is interspersed at 
appropriate points with pictures and 
brief biographies of eminent mathe- 
maticians who have contributed to 
algebra. 

n a subject where it is only too easy 
to write an account which Is dry and 


topic had been left only half developed 
(possibly because of lack of time in the 
original lecture course). 

Ine book ends, however, with a 
comprehensive and well-annotated list 
of suggestions for further reading. The 
author expects his readers to know a 
fair amount of linear algebra, group 
theory and topology; this being so, it is 
surprising that he spends some 12 
pages on the Platonic solids and their 
symmetry groups, since the latter are 
usually treated as examples in a first 
course on group theory. 

My main grumble about the book 
concerns the author's style: he is one of 
that happy band of writers who believe 


Elasticity" 

theory 

Mathematical Foundations oT ~~ 

Elasticity 

by J . E. Marsden and T, J. R. iin BhM 

Prentice-Hall, £38.65 
ISBN 0135610761 

As its title impi.es, this book stoi 
appeal most to those who like Z 
applied mathematics to look as m U( * 
asposs ble like pure mSSR 
text of over $00 pages is 
exclusively concerned with t he Z 
mulation of the non-linear theorv of 
elasticity and the development <3 
general results in elasticity. Those 
interested in the applications of elastic- 
ity theory must therefore look else, 
where. 

The book is written at a very high 
mathematical level, the authors m 
hesitating to make use of any mathe- 
matical tools which they consider 
appropriate; and they also make ex- 
tensive use of advanced modem dif- 
ferential geometry and functional 
analysis. They have, however, taken 
great care to define and explain mathe- 
matical terms and concepts with re- 
markable clarity and precision. Conse- 
quently, the book should be readable 
(though not without considerable 






John Wiley & Sons limited 

HhIims I .ine ■ ( hkhrHc-f - Sussex |U| ) hiel.iri. 


ippealing, Dr Allenby has suc- 
cceded in producing a lively text that 
should make compulsive reading for 
‘undergraduates. 

J.R. Silvester 

J\ R ^ v , esl J' r }? lecturer hi mathematics 
at King s College, London 


Classical 


Ndta on Geometry 
by Elmer G. Rees 
Springer, DM28. 

ISBN 3 540 12053 X 

Maxima and Minima Without Calculus 
by Ivan Niven . T 


Mathematical Association 
of America: Wiley, £20. 
ISBN 088385 306 X 


. rom 
geometty gr topplqgy) Is a 

ky ublYdrfcity 1 mathematics 1 
ese fiw. hooks, in rather 
ways, bqth , lend support to: 
propdsltiqtt that it db§erves more 
wfefl currently receives. • 

, A based on q ; 

'.coprae of lectures given a few years ago 

• he'. 

much like, an nnreronVttudeT'se { e 3 ' 
no ^‘ThpinaierioJls divided 1 

1 !irtteiiPw^ ns .' :9f wughly equal, 
gTO yhlch deal respectively with ■ 

ge^ietry.’ P ro J ectiv ®! fl F ld (hyperbolic 

the 

• classification 
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that punctuation is entirely a matter of- 

E ersonal whim. Most of the lime, the 
aphazard use of commas is merely 
• Irritating: occasionally, however, it 
nnght induce serious misunderstand- 
ing. Despite this, I would happily 
recommend the book to any second- 
year undergraduate who wishes to 
know more about geometry than his 
university course is likely to provide- 
wnh its numerous and well-drawn 
illustrations, it should certainly give 
mm more of a feeling for the spirit of 
the subjoct than many more substan- 
tial tomes. 

Professor Niven’s book is aimed at a 
rather different audience; in this coun- 


philosophy is that “while calculus 
offers a powerful technique for solving 
extremal problems, there are other 
methods of great power that should 
not be overlooked^’ and he aims to 
show that these other methods are 
something more than a bag of unre- 
lated tricks. His policy is to concen- 
trate on problems that can be solved at 
least as easily by non-calculus means as 
by calculus. Although the table of 
contents aright suggest a rather dispa- 
rate collect ion of problems, in fact the 
book reads remarkably well as a 
connected account. 

Most of the problems covered are 


□ues occasionally are; but in the main 

toe results are derived from standard 
algebraic •, inequalities, .which arc ■ 
’ ^ cha Pt«sof 

KSiSSSfi b S? tsa wjtime.ln the 

presave, that .the author mSS 
^thout frightening his readers, to be 
■JSS the ^fference between 1 

••JSPS’fWj assumes; the existence of 




^extre^L spiutiotiiand one wWch : 
to iaal ^^wWchdeserves 

: ^ e Sl'K^. y w,dcl Z J U j s a most 

u ^ ?i ^ e •; corrective to tne widesnfead ’ 

-aP.’HS “"'y way tSXd a 

, is toiequate a derivative .to 

^ks are liberally. provided - 
with exercises (plus, in Niven’s case 


effort) even by those of us who feel 
more comfortable in a less ratified 
atmosphere; persevering readers 
should be rewarded by the many 
revealing insights. 

The preface is disarming. Although 
it would be unfair to reveal the “three 
things that every beginner in elasticity 
theory should know \ these will prob- 
ably strike a responsive chord in many 
who have tried to teach the subject. 
After this, the main text can be tackled 
in a sympathetic frame of mind. The 
first two chapters (about one-third of 
the book), though not strictly aboui 
elasticity, provide, respectively a deep 
and thorough analysis of finite de- 
formation geometry, and a formula- 
tion of the principles of continuum 
dynamics ana thermodynamics. Elas- 
tic constitutive theory is then described 
in chapters three and four; and 
Hamiltonian and variational principles 
in chapter five. A Iona chapter on 
applications of functionalanalysisthen 
deals, among other things, with diffi- 
cult questions of existence and unique- 
ness of solutions. 

I found the final chapter, on 
“Selected topics in bifurcation 
theory”, the most interesting and ytt 
the least satisfying part of the book. 
Interesting, because it comes closer » 
real physical problems of elastic stabil- 
ity and buckling. And not completely 
satisfying, because the. chapter “can- 
not pretend to cover anything but a 
sampling” and also because much of u 
deals with research too recent to have 
been thoroughly sifted and set In its 
proper perspective. 

Overall, this is a superb and exhaus- 
tive account of the mathematical 
■ foundations of elasticity theory who 
is strongly recommended to those wno 
possess, or are willing to acquire, toe 
very extensive mathematical .»»* 
ground needed to understand it. M; 
criticism of this book and others win® 
adopt a similar viewpoint, is that twy 
tend to leave the Impression that in® 
Important and necessary exer cise *” 
setting a physical theory on a sou™ 
mathematical foundation is an end i w 
itself, rather than a means to an cnu. 
Elasticity theory is useful « W *JL. 
interesting and, to be fully a PP[fv. 
ated, it needs to be' used as well ^ 
understood; , Uiiah(S 

However, Marsden and Hugnj* 
have very successfully accompl““ 
fhe task which they have set them 
selves. ' , • . ^ 

A. J, M. Spencer 

A. J. M; Spencer Is profasorji 
theoretical mechanics at the UmverW 
of Nottingham. 1 

A second edition of S. C. Hunwr j 
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in Niven’s case, 
« W8W- :■ : p£ solutions), 
a. cannpt claim to have 
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i *■ '?num to 'nave- 

■ : W^^o through them all. they should ■■ 
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Oxford University Press have_P^ 
lished Second editions of three 

S. 


texts: Martin trutron sj«v“^vv; a i 
: (Cmrepdam< Press) js ?*£££.' 
£12.50; Rodpey Loudon s « 
mm. Theory o/L/gAr^^oQ: 
aarendon Prcs?) is avaiiame at ^ 
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Grand 


unity 


Unity Of Forces In the Universe 
by A. Zee 

World Scientific: Wiley 
Volume one: £40.00 and £16.50 
ISBN 9971 950 38 3 and 39 1 
Volume two: £40.00 and £16.50 
ISBN 9971 950 146 and 15 4 


The production and identification, at 
the European Organization for Nuc- 
lear Research (CERN) in Geneva, of 


tear Research tctsKiS ) in ueneva, oi 
the massive W and Z elementary 
particles is a signal success for physics. 
Together with me photon these bosons 
ate responsible, according to the "elec- 
troweak H theory of Steven Weinberg, 
Sheldon Glashow and Abdus Salam, 
for all the weak and electromagnetic 
processes in nature. Confirmation of 
the most critical prediction of this 
unified theory was a dramatic tour de 


force of experimental physics, yet it 
was taken almost for granted by many 


was taken almost for granted by many 
of the world's leading theoreticians. 

Convinced, by the theory’s simplic- 
ity and elegance, that it was essentially 
a coned description of the interaction 
between all leptons, neutral as well os 
charged, they had already begun to 
extend it. Their aim was to incorporate 
in a single unified theory also the 
strong Interaction, that is to say a 
description of the nature of, and the 
forces between, the other constituents 
of matter, the quarks. This scheme of 
“grand unification”, like the elec- 
iraweak theory itself which now be- 
comes a subset of it, views the 
elementary fermions and the bosons 
they exchange as a reflection, albeit 
wtorted ana broken, of the symmetry 
properties of certain underlying 
malliematical groups. The advocates 
« grand unification theories assert 
that there exists a group structure 
which correctly describes all three 
interactions, and that only a single 
number is needed to describe the 


vastly different strengths of. these 
forces. . 


The seeds of these Ideas were sown 
kss lhan a decade ago. They have 
rapidly taken root ana in these two 
volumes one of the most persuasive 
exponents .. of grand unification 
attempts to cut a track through the 
jungle qf publications which has 
ensen. Zee has gathered over 70 of the 
toost influential articles and arranged 
mein by subject with a linking com- 
njentary. Thus he has qiade available 
' n M °ne place just those papers with 
wnicn a student starting work in this 
ara should become familiar. 

tne field is technical, and swiftly- 
“™png,-sQ how can one assess these 
youttnesv lt is beyond mv comoetence 


•"BWjOf the. .topics will have to 
surnce, Volume one covers some of 
nmJ? u S e l ** Bor ies that have been 
HrwP^r k fl5CS for. grand unifica- 
imSrf ®t tIie so-called “family 

(® generalization of the old 
fi$Wk 0n ’ needs the muon?”) 
0 C( f uaU i puzzling origin of the 
gjaspectra.of the various families of 
Several papers look at pne of 
untfS fin ? predictions of grand 
J«on theories that seems re- 
shouif' stable; that the proton 

eyentuaflv derav Alfhnnoh 


Predicted?? A""^’ deca r- Although 
E! .1 hEe A me ? depend critically on 
ft*®’* th * theory,. the papers in' 
sa .^^ph are well chosen in that they 
> Problem of 


hki’iSk . ^ ?. ! 8nfBcance will not be 
on the proton’s 
mpnff® ? mer ge from current experi- 


nents • ' o- vuucui c-xpcu- 

, is predictable: 


' fkattnu f 1 “"ww i* predictable: 
Wolnberg.Wilczek. Zeehim- 
1 vnlhmP^f .hefta dozen limes. The 
Ste^^ d f? w h h Slansky:s feng- 
' aitoeSf- n ^°HP theory, w)uch first 

' - ft wrsln ^rtS- MoStOf 

AeiuhfS^ ft volume . require thp 

:> .^? U R ««>ry. at 

' - turns to the 

' tPjWteble. one, of grand 

- ori: .cosmology. 

Gi S gfyen in' 

.G;- ranging from 

c . ii *. : .T ' 


to the work on nucleosynthesis of the 
Chicago school. It seems that nnn- 
conservation of baryons is a necessary 
requirement for a model Universe lo 
be made of matter rethcr than antimat- 
ter; grand unification theories, as wc 
have seen, provide this feature. Some 
remarks along these lines by Zee 
introduce groups of papers on cosmo- 
logical nucleosynthesis, on galaxy- 
formation and on the putative cosmo- 
logical role of massive neutrinos 
(which also arise rather naturally in 
grand unification theories). 

A less welcome prediction of grand 
unification theories is that massive 
monopoles should also exist, in un- 
acceptably great abundance. To avoid 
this, and to solve the problems of why 
the Universe is both so homogeneous. 


and existence modern aslro|ihyhieisis 
arc challenged to explain in detail. 

Nor arc pulsars, neutron stars ,ind 
quasars the end of the story. In recent 
years, the development of instruments 


with increased sensitivity and resolving 
power, together with the use of satel- 
lite and rocket technology, has en- 


abled astronomers to scan the Uni- 
verse right across the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The results have been spec- 
tacular and have revealed even more 


cosmic ‘-monsters": bursting x-ray 
sources, a binary pulsar, likely black 
holes, and huge jets of radio waves 


larger than entire galaxies. 
For those who wish to 


and so flat (meaning, crudely, that its 
kinetic and potential energies are 
equal and opposite), Guth recently 
proposed the '‘inflationary Universe’’ 
scheme. His paper is a model oF 
succinct scientific writing. Others in 
this section, however, may soon be 
outdated, and the same is perhaps true 
of the subsequent chapters which deal 
with attempts to go beyond a minimal 
theory by introducing, for example, 
various types of composite fermions. 
In a different vein, there is also a 
selection of articles on supersymmet- 
ries and supergravity. 

Zee’s linking commentary is crisp, 
thought-provoking and often witty. 


For those who wish to pursue a 
serious mathematical study of these 
exotic astrophysical phenomena, or be 
ready to analyse new ones, it is hard to 
imagine a better book than this one. 
Shapiro and Teukolsky have produced 
an up-to-date, accurate and lucidly 
written textbook for graduate students 
or advanced undergraduates in physics 
and astronomy who have no previous 
knowledge of relativistic astrophysics. 
It is self-contained, proceeds from first 


principles to the frontiers of modern 
knowledge and Includes all the steos 


thought-provoking 


Busy supervisors could advantageous- 
ly direct their research students to 
digest these volumes; they themselves 


might also find them very palatable. 


John Edgington 


John Edglngton is reader In ex- 
perimental physics at Queen Mary 
College, London. 


Monsters 
in the 


sky 


Black Holes, White Dwarfe 
and Neutron Stars: the physics of 
compact objects 

by S. L. Shapiro and S. A. Teukolsky 
Wiley, £37.95 and £20.45 
ISBN 0 471 87317 9 and 87316 0 


We live in a Universe where, aside 
from a few isolated pockets of resist- 


knowledge and Includes all the steps : 
along the way. together with hundreds 1 
of problems (plus answers) to add a , 
little interest to the journey. The 
authors also provide a number of mini- 
projects that require the use of a small 
computer for their solution and pro- 
vide the reader with detailed bibliog- 
raphic information about the research 
literature. These features combine to 
make the text ideal both for course 
teaching or private study. 

It is difficult to find weak points in a 
book of this quality, but if there is one 
it is the chapter giving a brief introduc- 
tion to general relativity. In view of the 
subsequent study of black holes, accre- 
tion disks and, gravitational waves, it 
would have been well worth adding (he 
further ten or fifteen pages necessary 
lo derive Einstein's equations rigor- 
ously. Also, the opening chapter de- 
voted to the demography of dead stars 
was unnecessarily lone and detailed, 
and perhaps the Hagedorn equation of 
state was given too optimistic a treat- 
ment in the discussion of high-density 
matter. 

These minor criticisms must, howev- 
er, be seen alongside nearly six hun- 
dred pages of carefully presented high- 
level material, virtually none of which 
can be found in other textbooks. If you 
are a physicist looking for something 
Interesting to study or a student 
wondering about the possibility of 
graduate study next yent you might do 
Well to take a look at this book. 


ance, gravity rules supreme. It keeps 
our feet firmly oh the ground, and 
dictates the diurnal motions of the 


Joh^i Barrow 


Earth, the tides and the seasons. 
Beyond our solar system, however, its 
manifestations are not always so mun- 
dane: astronomers have discovered 


John Barrow is lecturer In astronomy at 
the l/niversity of Sussex. 


A collection of pa; 


gravitating systems that are among the 
most extraordinary objects in the Uni- 


papers, with commen- 
tate, by Chen Mng Yang has been 
published by FVeeman as Selected 
Papers 1945-1980 at £34.95 and 


verse. _ ; 

Imagine a region the size of London 
spinning around six hundred times 


every second. Imagine taking a thim- 
ble-full of material and discovering 
that it weighs more than the whole or 


humanity put together. Imagltie ail 
object that emits more energy in one 


£16.50. Arranged chronologically, the 
papers cover much of Yang’s work in 
elementary particle physics, priority 
for inclusion going to papers which had 
not previously been published or 
which are not easily available. Profes- 


second than the Sun does in ten 
thousand years. These are just a few of 
the observed phenomena whose origin 


sor Yana’s commentary Is primarily 
intendedto trace his personal develop- 


- ment as a physicist, and is not meant to 
be a review of his work or how it relates 
to current research. 
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Modern Algebra 


a constructive introduction 
I. Connell 

A self-contained and detailed text presenting a fine blend of 
modern and classical algebra. 

£16 boards 464 pages 


Rings, Fields and Groups 

an introduction to abstract algebra 
R. B. J. T. Allenby 

An introduction to some of the results, methods and ideas 
which are now commonly found in undergraduate courses 
on abstract algebra. 

£9.95 paper 320 pages 


Principles of Real Analysis 


C. D. Aiiprantis and O. Burklnshnw 

l A very good text . . . this book is on a par with its best 


competitors.* THES 
£16 boards 300 pages 


Calculus 


pure and applied 

A. J. Sherlock, E. M. Roebuck and M. G. Godfrey 
This text develops the ideas of calculus logically, explaining 
the principles and demonstrating them to be physically 
plausible. 

£7.95 non-net paper 544 pages 


Foundations of Optical 
Waveguides 


Gilbert H. Owyang 

This text concentrates on the electromagnetic theory 
needed to understand the fundamentals of transmission of 
information in optical communications. 

X 25 boards 262 pages 


Principles of 
Superconductive Devices 
and Circuits 


T. van Dozer and C; W. Turner 
A discussion of the principles behind the developments 
which, have been made and their application in a wide range 
of circuits and devices. . 

£22.50 boards 3S4 pages 


<D 


Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3DQ 






NEW STATISTICS BOOKS FROM CHAPMAN & HALL 


Two books which demonstrate how recent developments in statistical 
theory and computatidn are used to provide a unified 
approach to some of the most commonly used statistical methods. 


„...The introductory textbook 

Ah Introduction to 
Statistical Modelling . 


... ...The definitive account 

Generalized 
Linear Models 


A.J. Dobson, Department of Mathematics, 
Statistics and Computer Science, Unlve rail 
of Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia 


This book explains the origins of generalized 
linear models and demonstrates the value they 
have in aiding anaylBis of dirtrte groups of 
data such as are encountered in the biological, 
health and social sdences.lt assumes that the 


health and serial sriences. lt asriunea that t 
reader has a working knowledge of basw 

; SSs^RSS^^s^. 


• • acquaintance with calculus ana matrix atgeo™ 
• ‘ • Illustrative numerical examples are used and 

• exercises are provided at the end of each • 

:-'ohepter. ;* ; •' ,• 

‘October 1083 Haidback 0 418 2 ^ 80 8 £ 1080 ■ 

’ Science Paperback 0 418 24860 3 £858 ‘ 


P, MoCttUaghi Department of Mathematics, 

Imperial College, Condon 

J. A. Nelder. Statistics Department, 

Rothamsted Experimental. Stalloh . 

This book provides a unified treatment of 
methods for the analysis of diverse types of 
data commonly mat in the biological, health end 
social sciences, and also ih insurance, food . 
processing, and engineering. ■ 

In addition to ordinary linear regression and 
analysis of variance models, the class of 


Statistics for 
Analytical Chemists 


ROauIoutt and R Boddy, Statistics for Industry . 


This boqk illustrates toe application of 
statistical techniques to the evaluation of 
laboratory test methods. Very few statisticians 


have experience in this are* and very few 
books are concerned With the statistical 
problems of the analytical chemlft No prior 
knowledge of qtatistica Is assumed and the 
authors adopt a non-mathematlaal, problem 
centred approach which makes toe book much 
more readable than others In this area. 

September 1Q83 Hardback 0 418 83730 X £2180 


generalised linear modele includes linea r 
logistic and probit models for binary 
responses, log-linear models for counted data, ; 
certain models fof survival data and various 
models for date with con atari floeffidlent of; ‘ . j 
variation. : ' . 1 • 


lUiiVUVH. . i • (|^bl - • 1 . * # 

September 1083 Hardbaok 0 ti 8 23&800 ClftOb U New Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE 
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BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 


Ultimate 
theory of 
nature 

Supersymmetry and Supergr a vlty 
by Julius Wess and Jonathan Bagger 
Princeton University Press, 

£34.50 and £10.90 
' ISBN 069! 08327 A and 002A fi 
Superspace nr One Thousand and One 
lessons in Supersymmetry 
by S.J. Gates, Jr, M. T. Crlsarii, 

M. Rofekand W. Siegel 

Addison- Wesley, £40.80 a nd £2 1 .25 

ISBN 0 80533160 3 iind3lfi I 1 

The quest for the ultimate theory of 
nature, unifying nil the known forces - 
electromagnetism, radioactivity, nuc- 
lear and gravitational - received a 
great bonst at the beginning of this 
year by the discovery of the so-called 
‘‘intermediate vector bosons" at the 


high-eiieigyparticle accelerator nt the 
European Organization for Nuclear 
Research in Geneva. 


* These newly discovered part ides arc 
heavier companions to those of light - 
called photons - and their existence 
and properties were predicted as a 
crucial feature of the unification of the 
two forces of electromagnetism (Itself 
produced as a unification of electricity 
and magnetism by the British scientist 
James clerk Maxwell in the early 
1860s) and radioactivity. The force of 
electromagnetism is produced be- 
tween electrically charged 'particles by 
. the exchange of the photons men- 
tioned above, so to unify electro- 
magnetism and radioactivity this latter 
force would have lo be achieved by the 
exchange of suitable companions to 
photons. The details of this unification 
were worked out in the 1960s by the 
American scientists Sheldon Glashow 
and Steven Weinbereg and their Pakis- 
tani colleague Abdus Salam, and the 
corresponding particles to the photon 
-the intermediate vector bosons, of Z 
and W - were then discovered at the 
tun} .of this' 'year by a large team of . 
scientists headed by Carlo Rubbia. 

. The crucial feature which allowed 
this unification to occur was that of 
symmetry; electromagnetism and 


► radioactivity ure two aspects of the 
, same underlying force (the "clcc- 

| troweak" force). Further symmetries 

which combine this latter and the 
I nuclear force hnvc been proposed and 
their experimental verification is 
urgently being sought, especially in the 
as yet unseen decay of the proton. Bui 
symmetries which might unify the first 
three forces with the remaining force, 
that of gravity, have proved difficult to 
find. The solution to this problem 
could well lead to the ultimate force of 
nature; as such it can be regarded as 
the “holy grail" of scientific en- 
deavour. 

There arc two seemingly different 
difficulties which presently stand in the 
svay of this final unification. The first is 
that the underlying probabilistic nature 
of all matter at sub-nuclear level - its 
so-called “quantum" features - has so 
far proved impassible to build into 
theories of gravity. Ail theories of 
"quantum" gravity so far attempted 
have given nonsensical predictions for 
any physically observable quantity. 
The second problem is (hat through 
the genius of Albert Einstein wc know 
that the force of gravity is equivalent to 
that of curvature of space and time 
near massive bodies. However the 
other forces of nature decidedly do not 
arise as curvature in space-time; in any 
case that possibility has been used up 
for gravity. 

During the past decade a possible 
way has beep discovered to solve 
simultaneously both of these seemihg- 
' ly intractable problems. It involves 
positing a new symmetry of nature, 
called supersymmetry, which, in its 
most extended form, tries to relate all 
the particles of nature together. In its 
most reduced form it requires that all 
particles of matter - electrons and the 
sub-nuclear particles - have supersym- 
metric partners which .have similar 
properties to photons and intermedi- 
ate vector bosons. Furthermore these 
latter must also have their supersym- 
metric partners, which have properties 
similar to electrons and sub-nuclear 
particles. It has even been possible to 
construct supersymmetric versions of 
gravity, called superoravity. These in- 
volve the "particle 1 ^ of the force of 
gravity -the graviton - and at least one 
supersymmetric partner called the gra- 

. The' reason for the present intense 
interest among physicists in supergrav- 
ity and supersymmet ric versions of the 
electrpweak force and the nuclear 
force is that their quantum versions are 
better behaved. Tills is not so crucial 
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Although the patterns we observe on the shore of a river when the mud has been 
dried by (be sun seem to be quite Irregular, as a rule they show right angles. This 
can be explained by assuming that the cracking Is an effect of contraction: the line 
appearing as a fissure has, by a principle of mechanics, to make the work of 
disjunction as small as possible. As the work is proportional to the areas of the' 
sections and as the lines must have a course such as to minimize the surfaces laid 
open by the rissure, right angles are produced (if the clay Is homogeneous), the 
varying thicknesses of the layer accounting for the curvature of the lines. Taken 
™. ‘ h * | hJr £ American edition of H. Stelnhaus’s Mathematical Snapshots, 
published by Oxford University Press at £5.95. F 


for the other forces besides gravity, 
since they are already well-enough 
behaved to bedircctly testable, but the 
Improved quantum properties of su- 
pergravity are a possible hint to n 
sensible quantum theory of gravity. 
This improvement increases if the’ 


Research Notes in 
: f ^ Mathematics from Pi tman 

- written especially for today's 
mathematicians 

pistirtctivered paybacks /covering the 
latest developments ii^ modern specialist 
mathematics . 

’ i . ' « ' - 

Coming Soon - the 10©th 
Research Note in the series — to 
j he published in- Apjtil' 1984. ■■■■,■■ ■ 

! I^man also tmblUKtheifoUbwW msjii ' t 
series tn mathematics: T "y. : : • J 

Monographs; and Studies in 
Mathematics 

Surveys and Reference Works in 
Mathematics W v -,i 


supersymmetry itself is as large as 
possible (in a technically well-defined 
sense). It is not yet known if such a 
"maximally-extended" supergravity 
has a completely sensible quantum 
version. 

The techniques needed to obtain the 
answer to this fundamental question 
are also relevant to formulating 
theories of both gravity and the other 
forces as curvature. For extended 
supergravity theories can be most 
elegantly formulated as theories of 
curved "superspace," which has at 
most seven extra dimensions of the 
usual sort and further dimensions 
which ' have no chance of being 
observed directly. It is the construction 
of the appropriate' geometry of a 
suitably curved higher dimensional 
superspace which, it is hoped, will be 
the koy to unification of all of the 
forces of nature. 

Supersymmetry and supergravity 
are now topics of the utmost research 
Interest, and their concepts are finding 
a wide variety of applications outside 
the questions to which I have already 
referred. There have now been hun- 
toeds °U 3a l j er s published on the 
subject. There have also been many 
experimental, searches made for the 
expected super partners of the known 
partjeles, though presentiyto no avail. 
Tnese two books are the first accounts 
of IP® , lub J e « to apptar in a form 
available to a range of Interested 
readers, although conference and 
summer” sqhoolcollections of articles 
devoted solely to supersymmetry and 
supergravity have been available in 
book form for about a year. 


:( : .. . v..M 

Applicable Mathematics ; - I 

For a cppy of dor conilplCtei ; V : ■ " 
catalogue, contact The Promotion Department. 
S'!“" p A u W | »W n g» U8 Long Acre, London 
C2E ,$AN Telephone 01 379 7j|S3 
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very. Tapidly developing subject. It is 
also very technical. Mpstery of the 
complexities of any subject is not 
iwcessary to understand its aims and ’ 
present successes but if is essential if a 
reader wishes to enter the field and 
contribute ot it. 

Both books concentrate on the most 
ined .technical part? of. the , 

supereymmchy ind subergravify in 
ttS 18 t ?. su ^abty curved superspace.' 
then d ®J«»ipn as to how.tho 
an- 
ich . 
particles 
e subtle- . 

JSLfflW jJrppeifies of the 
terpisof 
’‘Me* to 

a ii&n-i 
the 

8 c P,ntetnc approach, fo 
the same 

DUt ,.00 SO., verv 


thoroughly first and then going 
through the much longer one, more 
leisurely following the authors “hitch- 
lukers’ guide. Neither book addresses 
itself to extended supersymmetric 
theories (for which the quantum prop- 
erties can be quite remarkable) or 
extended supergravities (with their 
exciting geometric features presently 
being unravelled). Nor is there discus- 
sion of relation either to the world of 
experimental high-energy physics or 
cosmology (where supersymmetry and 
supergravity have made an important 
recent impact) or mathematics (with 
similar features). 

Having said that, aqd noted the lack 
of index in the shorter book and 
references in the longer, both books 
are crucially important to the active or 
aspiring research worker in this field 
and should provide valuable access to 
the subject. 

J. G. Taylor . 

J. G. Taylor is prpfessor of mathema- 
tics at King s College, London. 


Dutch 

ventures 

Haphazard Reality: half a century 
of science . 

by Hendrik B. G. Caslmir 
Harper & Row, £12.50 
ISBN 0 06 337031 X 

As the third in a series sponsored by the 
Alfred P„ Sloan Foundation and de- 
agned"! 0 rtiake the. process of scien- 
tific discovery more understandable, 
more real, and more exciting to the 
general reader", this well-written bobk 
prorides a fascinating account of some 
of the life history of its author: the 
quondam, director of Philips research 
•laboratojire < iitthc Netherlands and a 
raan who has had > very striking 
gfluence on the scientific world there; 
His; easy style, and command of lan- 
guages is well .known i he is an 
automatic first , chpice as an after- 
dinner speaker, , and the text of his 
tKfJ pecch n ab ? wt toe physicist's 
’ Brok «n English, is In- 

tlMll. tfasCy s^ thfe dwclobmentn. 


asssKaa 

These chapters about with sketchet 
of many of the great (and someof 
perhaps not so great) men of tin 

tieth-centurw nhi»i«r 


tieth-century physics, among £ 
Lorcntz, Ehrcntesl, Dirac * S 
Bohr, Landau, Gamow, 

Kramers. Although in general these 
biographical sketches are S 
pathetic, there is one notable ncZ 
tton - Kamerlingh Onnes, who disc£ 
vered that the electrical resistance^ 
some metals disappears completely 
below a certain very low M 
temperature, a phenomenon known a 
superconductivity, in 1911. 

Just after the war, Cambridge bitne- 

led th % a 2 e £ p, , to 8 et Casimir £ 
succeed R. H. Fowler at the Cavendish 
Laboratory - they dithered and by the 
time they gave him a firm invitation 
he had already become head of the 
Philips Research Laboratory, where he 
had worked since 1942 and where be 
was to stay until his retirement. Here 
he could give free rein to his Inclination 
to influence and stimulate people 
through discussing their work and tan! 
his extensive and profound knowledge 
of physics to provide Hdvice. Being a 
cultured, widely-read and articulate 
scientist his advice was sought in many 
fields - and not just in the Philips 
organization, where lie became i 
member of the Board of Directors, lo 
this way. far more than through hh 
scientific work, he has had a major 
impact on scientific life in the Nether- 
lands. 

At the end of the war when the 
southern parts of the Netherlands 
were free, but the northern pans, 
containing all the Dutch universities, 
were still occupied, a temporary uni- 
versity - later to become the second 
Dutch Technical University - was set 
up in Eindhoven. Casimir describes 
this venture and the care this institu- 
tion took to admit only students whose 
behaviour during the German occupa- 
tion had been impeccable. He then 
concludes his book with an account of 
the establishment and development of 
the Philips Research Laboratory and a 
discussion of the interplay between 
science, technology and industry. 

Casimir only very briefly discusses 
his own contributions to theoretical 
physics. The so-called Casimir oper- 
ator first appeared in his doctoral thesis 
- a rather mathematical piece of re- 
search on group theory; and his essay on 
the interaction between electrons and 
nuclei won him the gold medal from the 
Teyler Foundation. His most important 
piece of research, however, is probably 
the work on long-range van der Waau 
forces carried out during his early years 
at Philips. His total scientific oeuvre Is 
not very large; and he has stated himself 
that Ehrenfcst was disappointed in him, 
as he never showed the utter dedication 
of a hue theoreliealy physicist. 

Although this book is an excellent 
one, it could have been even belter. 
The reason for this may be Casimirt 
own feelings about what one can and 
one cannot write about. As he states: 
"When you have been in a position.™, 
authority you should never write cnli- 
cally or facetiously about your cm- 
leagues and even less about those wM 
were in some ways your subordinates. 
You would betray tneir confidence, ll. 
you did". ' . . . 

Even so, the omissions from Ins 
book are in some ways as interesting “ 
what has been included. After the war 
Casimir was the author of a repon 
which led to the great expansion oftw 
Dutch universities. It would hayej>«D 
interesting to hear whether hereco 1 ^. 
in this- case "more and larger 
meant a lowering of standards- ™ 
points out the prominent position jo 
the world occupied by the Kamerlinsn 
Onnes Laboratory And Leiden phy* “ 
before the war, but he does not duejs 
why this laboratory no longer ocup 1 ® 
thlp position - although no foniseJ 
must know some of the reasons. 

. Also, as Casimir was Presidectw 
the European Physical Society. ■ “W 
- unfortunately like too many in ten™ 
finnnl nraan font Inns — DfOllG W P (. •. 


■ the European Physical Society. ® 

- unfortunately like too many wiJJJJ 


“^sses tne : development of 
SBjjLJf /to • .top, birth of quantum 
owrisceptfic life.: 
in Casimir came to 'Leiden tn 

Ehr pddcr Pau{ 

. EJVdnfest. whose .critical assessment' 


of national advantage, i wou*u .. 

■ liked to have been taken into Us inner , 
chambers. _ ■ rt 

These reservations, however. 
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JOURNALS 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Teaching 

physics 


European Journal of Physics: a Journal 

of the European Physical Society 

edited by G. W. Series 

Quarterly 

£35.00 perannum 

published by the Institute of Physics 
(AdamHilger) 


European Journal of Physics publishes 
articles in two main categories. The 
lint concerns the teaching of physics, 
primarily in universities, including 
alternative approaches to topics, 
methods of teaching, research into 
teaching and learning, and the uni- 
versity education of school teachers. 
The second category comprises papers 
which reflect on the fundamentals of 


discuss cultural implications of phy- 
sics. 

The journal is the European coun- 
terpart of (he longer established Amer- 
ican Journal of Physics, and shares 
many of.lhe same qualities. Unlike the 


American journal, however, it pub- 
lishes in European languages other 
than English, although in practice this 


has meant relatively little, with occa- 
sional, articles in French or German 


being carried. 

Like the American journal, the most 


frequent kind of article is a discussion 
of some theoretical issue in a field of 
physics relevant to undergraduate 
teaching, such as thermodynamics, 
relativity, or field theory. Although 
some are very valuable in showing how 
re present established theory from a 
Dewpoint of view, there is always the 
danger ofletting the journal be a home 
for minor _reworkings of old ideas. 
More consistently useful are accounts 
of new undergraduate experiments or 
projects, Including nowadays exam- 
ples of computer aided instruction and 
experiments Interfaced to a computer. 
Over the years these articles can form 
an invaluable teaching resource, and 
lor this reason alone the journal de- 
•nws a place in any physics depart- 
mental library. 


The constant difficulty faced by the 
Mitors (and a complaint voiced from 
■me lo time in the Ai 


merican journal), 


Efficient 

algorithms 


J“TqaI of Algorithms 
JJW. E.Knutfr and H. S. Wilt 

^8.50 per annum 

P ublished by Academic Press _ . 

On^of the central and most difficult 
H”? rtHnputer.sciepce is the Iriven- . 
K algorithm for the solution 

• •Sftolyjwsed or previously solved 
K?|? The . difficulty , associated 
mlihi k reminiscent (as one 

' d&P^i of ,hat wWch a « e n ds the 

V* a •: new mathematical 
■ SS YSI^ e d WU«» i of for- 


raulBHn^ Cljr onen CIe gance ot tor- 
of expression and 
BSHS"? proof are the hallmarks 


• ffanSS15l P*? 6 * W® toe hallmarks 

■ theorem ^or algorithm. 

to«e qualities hre not, in 
< bffident tolguarantee the 
: aiSlff nc u- or - s M r y i vaJ 6f an 

• tSrtant k^ r ui ,he sptotidn of even 

• IriifiA! *? lenlSJ t0 WOteSsful it 


must S , ra5 » IO De successtut u 

be , Papable 


physics, containing not quite enough 
novelty for publication in research 
journals, but with some worth, are a 
frequent byproduct of research and of 
teaching, and arc easy for referees to 
evaluate. Papers in physics education, 
by contrast, depend on more time 
being devoted to educational research 
than most university teachers can easi- 
ly find; they are also harder to evalu- 
ate. The result is that only a minority of 
papers are directed at the central 
concerns of the journal. 

However, the editors have so far 
managed not to publish material which 
(in the cruel words of another review- 
er) fills a much needed void. As a 
European venture, it has a potentially 
important role to play in widening and 
deepening the vision university physics 
teachers In Europe and elsewhere 
could have of the content of their 
teaching and of the problems of 
teaching it well. 


Jon Ogborn 


Jon Ogborn is reader in physics educa- 
tion at Chelsea College Centre for 
.Science and Mathematics Education, 
University of London. 


Practical 


algorithms 


IMA Journal of Numerical Analysis 

edited by K. W. Morton and 

M.J. D. Powell 

Quarterly 

£64.70 per annum 

published by Academic Press 


Numerical analysis is concerned with 
the derivation and analysis of numeric- 
al methods of solving mathematical 
problems (often arising from the mod- 
elling of physical and other processes) 
for which analytic solutions cannot be 


found. The advent of more powerful 
computers has increased rather than 


computers has increased rather than 
diminished the need for reliable, accu- 


rate numerical methods (or algor- 
ithms) so that numerical analysis has 


ithms) so that numerical analysis has 
become an important branch of 
mathematics. 

Originally, The Institute of 
Mathematics and Its Applications Jour- 
nal was intended to cover research in 
all areas of the application of 
mathematics, with the emphasis bn 
breadth rather than specialization, but 


from the beginning there were a num- 
ber of articles un numerical analysis 


tier ol articles un numerical analysis. 
However, because of the increasing 
amount of work carried nut in this field 
by British universities mid research 
establishments and also because of a 
reduction in the number nf articles in 
numerical analysis published by the 
Computer Journal, the editors of the 
IMA Journal created this new spceial- 


journal created tnts new special- 
ist journal in 1981 . The general field of 
applied mathematics, however, con- 
tinues to be covered by the parent 
journal , now called the IMA Journal of 


Applied Mathematics. 
The stated policy of 


The stated policy of this new inter- 
national journal is to publish original 
contributions to all fields of numerical 
analysis; articles should treat the 
theory, development or use of practic- 
al algorithms and interactions between 
these aspects. Occasional review arti- 
cles will be published in consultatiun 
with ihc editors. As one would expect, 
the majority of articles give the deriva- 
tion and description of an algorithm, 
together with numerical results to 
illustrate its use and effectiveness. 
Areas covered in the last four issues 
include error analysis, interpolation 
and quadrature, ordinary find partial 
differential equations including mov- 
ing boundary problems (using finite 
'difference and finite clement 


methods), integral equations, mat- 
rices, eigenvalues and linear equa- 
tions, nonlinear equations and approx- 
imation. Each article is preceded by a 
brief summary, which is extremely 
useful for a quick appraisal. 

How does it compare with other 
journals in its field, such as the Society 
of Industrial Applied Mathematics 
Journal of Numerical Analysis, 
Mathematics of Computation, Numer- 
Ische Mathematik and Nordisk tidskrift 
for informations behandling (BIT)? 
Compared with all except the last 
three, the new journal is relatively 
small in terms of number of articles, 
but (perhaps partly as a result of this) 
has a considerably shorter time delay 
between (final) submission of articles 
and publication (currently averaging 
less tnan six months), a useful advan- 
tage In a rapidly developing field. 

The international reputation of the 
new journal may be judged by the 
geographical distribution of the au- 
thors of its articles; in the last four 
issues nearly half were from Great 
Britain and Ireland, a quarter from the 
rest of Europe and just under sixth 
each from America and the rest of the 
world. 


John Gilbert 


John Gilbert is senior lecturer in 
mathematics at the University of Lan- 
caster. 


Journal of Molecular Graphics edited 
by A. J. Morffew, is published quarter- 


association with the Molecular 

S hies Society by Butterworth Sci- 
c at £45.00 (single copies £13.50), 


the dissemination of new or improved 
algorithms in a variety of areas of 
discrete mathematics- Including graph 
theory, computational geometry, 
arithmetic and optimization - and for 
the communication of results on their 
complexity. Thus the journal is, for 
non-numerical computer scientists, 
the counterpart of lona-standing 
numerical mathematical publications 
such as Numerischi Mathematik and 
more recent periodicals such as the 
Institute of Mathematics and its Ap- 
plications Journal of Numerical 
Analysis. . 

Ini contrast to the algorithms sec- 
tions which appear in publications like 
the Computer Journal and the clutch of 
periodicals from the Association for 
Computing Machinery, contributors ; 

_ _ . 1 t, maohln*. 


tial impact of multi-processor 
architectures on the design and per- 
formance of algorithms. Each issue 
also includes an interesting problem 
section with solutions being supplied 
by the contributor or, if not, with an 


invitation to readers to supply theirs, 
and a substantial section devoted to 
new developments In the NP-com- 
pleteness Geld. Contributions to the 


fatter highlight the surprising variety of 
problems which belong to this class 


and provide opportunities for crosfc- 
fertilization of ideas from disparate 


subject areas. ; 

The journal publishes papers of high 
academic quality but of wide enough 
appeal ana range to be accessible to 
specialists in fields not directly assort- 


Lumpuilllg * 

are not required to supply machine-, 
executable versions of algorithms., 
This is a sensible policy which permits 
the use of high level abstraction, with 
all of itsbenefits, in the description of ; 
algorithms and relieves the reader .of ; 
the tedium of understanding obscure 

{ 1 .t.ii'An itatailt nnH I in mvp.lt- ' 1 


ated with computing. Pure mathemati- 
cians, particularly those Interested In 


dans, particularly those Interested 
graph theory, edaing theory and (lum- 
ber theory, should And something to 
whet their appetites in every issue.' 
Applied mathematicians, particularly 
those interested In operational re- 
search, queueing theory and discrete 
optimization may learn about, and 
perhaps lend their expertise to the 
solution of; problems which may He 


me teuiuiu ui.hwmv.*..-..-# -j 

implementation details and unravel- 
ing uncongenial data representations; 
TTLi.,....* »iia MBPnfflHnn oP a bop 


jng uncongenial uaia 
However, the presentation of algor* 
ithms could be improved considerably 
■ l. i-.i.-nu Tf flip' iiv nf n 


in many .instances if the use of a 
standard programming notation 
their expression was insisted upon. 

To its credit the editorial policy 
intimate, relation shlD 


somewhat outside their experience. 

Perhaps the ■i/ouwat of. Algorimns 
will be a powerful catalyst in furthering 
the long overdue reconciliation qf 


concerned 


io us cun tun ““‘‘"‘T. r v;' 
recognize* the, intimate relationship , 

which exists between algorithm . effo . 
i >,P rlotn structures. 


-■■yeer 6 f hVj.ii . n ow. m .us lourrp 

1 " -A to - focus :tofc; 

^punngcommunity 
: v dl^^ i^haraentil .asnecti of its 


wnicn exists uciwMu. . 

qlency and choice of data structures. 
This closi [Connexion is particularly 
Important in applications such as a.rtifo 
cihMnteTllgence and related areas fo 
wfoch the rapid processing of very; 
large data structures Is crucial. It is *Jsp 
TjJkEI. .-.fjote that recerit', 


the long overdue reconciliation qf 
computer science; the Cinderella of 
the mdthematlcol sorority, with her 
elder but- no less enchanting sisters 
with whom.' in her infancy, she had 
such dose raipiUal ties., 


recdii}'. 

mu P w 


MaunceClint ; 

Maurice 'Cllhf Is' lecturer fa computer- 


Applied 

maths 


Advances In Applied Mathematics 

edited by Glan-Carloliuta 

Quarterly 

£65.75 per annum 

published hy Academic Press 


Now in its fourth volume, this journal 


aims to publish research papers in any 
area of applied mat hematics, with 


particular emphasis on papers that 
represent a substantial advance in their 


field and which arc stylistically attrac- 
tive. It also aims to publish some 


expository surveys, although in recent 
issues by far and awuy the mnjurity of 


papers describe original work. 

its American editor is also the editor 
of another Academic Press journal. 
Advances in Mathematics, so it would 
seem that this new one (with a similar 
format) is intended as its applied 


mathematics equivalent. The journal 
has a large, distinguished and pre- 
dominantly American editorial board, 
the overallintcrcsls of whose members 


caver a very wide range of applications 
of mathematics including mathematic- 
al physics, theoretical mechanics, eco- 
nomics, systems and control theory, 
numerical nnulysis, and linguistics. So 


Complex 

analysis 


Complex Variables: theory and 
application: an In ter national Journal 
edited by R. P. Gilbert and 
Klaus Habetha 
Four Issues per volume block 
£134.00 for four issues 
published by Gordon & Breach 


analysis in science and engineering. 
Although an absolute need fora nen 


■ 


fur, contents indicate i li.it they intend 
to interpret applied mathematics in an 
American ratner than a British sense, 
so that (he emphasis is similar to that of 
journals such as the Satiety of Indust- 


rial Applied Mathematics Journal of 
Applied Mathematics and the Journal 
of Mathematical Analysu and its Ap- 
plications rather Ilian, say, tne 


Quarterly Journal of Mechanics and 


Applied Mathematics. 
Papers published in 


Papers published in the most recent 
issues do reflect a wide range of 
applications of mathematics. Theore- 
tical physics is best represented but 
(here arc also papers on systems 
theory, waves, heat flow, reaction- 
diffusion equations, ordinary differen- 
tial equations, queueing theory, 
stochastic processes and numerical 
analysis, us well as a very readable 


paper on the mathematics of perfect 
shuffles of a pack of cards. With the 


exception of one in French all papers 
are in English. 

The distinction of the editorial 
board and the quality of the papers so 
far published suggest that this journal 
will soon cstablisn itself as a major one 
in its field and one that university 
libraries should seriously consider 
obtaining. 


W. D. Collins 


VI'. D. Collins is professor of applied 
math etna tic s at the university of ill tef- 
field. 


perhaps with related algebraic and 
differential geometry. Sucn n widening 
of scope would also allow for mure of 


the "novel applications" requested by 
the editors. It might also encourage 


The editors of this new journal, the 
first volume of which has appeared 
during the past academic year, define 
the area it covers as classical function 
theory of one and several complex 
variables, generalizations thereof, and 
the novel application of complex 


more authors to submit papers and 
hence enable strict refereeing to con- 
trol the academic standard of the 
journal. 

These points are reflected in the first 
volume. Out of 20 articles only rwo are 
concerned with several complex vari- 
ables and only two or three with 
"applications". The emphasis on clas- 
sical analysis includes, rather curious- ^ 
ly, one article on measure theory ’ 
which never mentions complex vari- 
ables. Another curious point is that. - 
even though authors nre asked to 
restrict their manuscripts tn less than 
fifteen pages, almost all tbe published 
articles are longer, even when broken 
into two adjacent subarticles for no 


Although an absolute need for a new 
journal is difficult to establish, in this 
case the motivation is clear: there are 
successful specialist journals devoted 
to various mathematical fields- Topol- 


apparent reason. 

Despite my reservations, the journal 
contains many interesting articles of a 
high academic standard and has defi- 
nite potential if only more authors can 
be persuaded to submit papers. 


■¥ji 
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Michael Eastwood 
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complex analysis there is no such 
specific journal. However, Licrc is no 
shortage of outlets for material in 


shortage of outlets for material in 
Complex analysis; indeed, most mathe- 
matical journals Ore not restricted by 
field at all. And although one could 
argue the merits of either convention, 
a mixture of the two is preferable. 

If there is a gap to be filled by a 
specialist journal dealing with complex 
.analysis then Complex Variables only 
partially fills it. Its restriction to more 
classical themes seems a little narrow 
as compared witfy the specialized jour- 
nals cited above. A broader definition 
would allow much more from the 
theory of several complex variables, 


Michael Eastwood Is a SERC fellow at 
the Mathematical Institute, University 


of Oxford. 


Laser Chemistry: an international jour- 
nal (for review, see THES, 16t|i 


September, 1983) is published by Har- 
wood Academic, which is editorially 
distinct from Gordon & Breach. 


Laser and Particle Beams : physics of 
high energy densities, the first volume 
of which Is published this year, is 


j;.f 

: V ’- 'l' -ti'. 
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Critique iof 
Scientific Reason 


by Ktiri Hilbner ; 

••j translated by Paul R Dixon Jr & Hollis M Dixon 

..This book presents a systematic critique of- the notion that natural science fe the 
'sovereign domain qf truth. • !.■■■'.:• 1 ■ ; 

' f — J 1 j'. ,'.i _r ,u il , r 
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the historical dimension of science and the basic' auqctures common to scientific 


. _ robs and misleading as its opposite. 

HObiidr'a solution to the problem posed by his critique Is to place science as a 
special case within the larger and more general sphere of human cognition. He 
examines the status of artistic, spiritual, religious, and moral experience 'and 
concludes that mythic thought has as much culm to rationality as has science. 
iThus avoiding the weaknesses of the Marxist and humanistic' positions toward 
; seknee, HQbnor pcqofda it - In the fashion, of Kant and Cassirer - a place of 

"respect that nonetheless acknowledges italimitations^ .... 

; October 1983, £22.00 - 


\ i" ' 
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Universities 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF H0NQ KONG 

Applications are Invited for the following poets: 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Department of Accounting and Finance 

1. Senior Lecturer/Leclurer (ref. 51/500/2/83) - The appointee 

will be required to teach one or more o! the following courses: 


. .. ■ , Management 

• l' 7;! ' . 2. Senior Lecturer/Leclurer (ref. 47/500/2/83) - The appointee 

hftidi ' be required to teach couraea In Organization end 
Management Theory and Business Economics. Applicants 


i 

i 


rf" 

[ ; 
IN 
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m- 
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Auditing. Investment, Insurance, Real Estate, Financial Markets 
and Instlluttona and Ffnancfel Theory. Appltcanta should 
preferably possess a doctorate, but those with an MBA and 
appropriate experience will also be considered. 

. Department of General Business Management & Personnel 
. Management 

2. Senior lecturer/Ledurer (ref. 47/500/2/83) - The appointee 
wHl be required to teach courses In Oigarlzation end 
Management Theory and Business Economics. Applicants 
should have a higher degree (preferably a Ph.D. or O.B.A.) In 
Business Administration with appropriate university teaching 
and/or research experience In two or more of the following areas: 
Management Strategy and Policy, Organization Theory, HumBn 
Resource, Management, Operations Management and 
E^wpmlos'tor Buafnam. 1 • 

Department of Marketing and International Business 

3. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer (ref. 40/509/2/83) -"The appointee 
7 be required to teach both Undergraduate and graduate 
ctessee (two course load each semester) In Industrial Marketing, 
Marketing Policy, Consumer Behaviour and Transnational 
Ccporatlona. Applicants should show clear indication of strong 

^interest In research and teaching: preference will be given to. 
■. candidates with earned doctorate in Business Administration. ■ 
MBA Division 

• 4. LecUirer/Aithlant Lecturer (ref, 49/509/2/83) - Ouf MBA 
SJS 0 * 1 mS * ££l ,me WBA Programme aa well as an .evening 


a^ leaching experience. The appointee will be required to 
- W area of Finarice/Aocounl^g, supervise research 
projeata,- edvtee students and participate In various faculty' 


I •fVj 4m 1 / ' 

II 
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Brunei University 

Office or tha Secretary 
a finer al and Roqletrar 

FACULTY OFFICER 
SCALE IA-II 

Applications era Invited 

S ir the paat af Faculty 
rricer in tha Faculty o( 
Technology. The poat will 
elao carry some additional 
duties within tha contra] 
Registry . Applicant* 

• hauld be grnduacao. or 

R oaaeae acadnmlc or pro- 
gaaionel quallflcatlona to 
e almilnr level, and have 

R revioua work axporianna, 
laally within educational 
administration. 

The Faculty Ofrioer 
acale prograsvei from 
Grade 1A (£6.310 - 

£11,6131 to Orade II 
(£11.160 - £14,133). plus 
£1,186 per annum London 
Allowance. subject to 
aetlaractory 77777 perform- 
ance The position carries 
Universities' Superannua- 
tion Scheme benefits. T|ie 
Initial prado will bo deter- 
mined Tn tha light or tha 
appointment made. 

Candidates should apply 
by letter to the Paraonnel 
Secretary, brunel Uni- 
versity, Uxbridge. Mid- 
d lean a , UBB iPH from 
whom additional Informa- 


Novembsr 191 


31, 


S. : 
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ptujeuia, aavne smaems and participate In various faculty 
.committees. Courses to. be . offered include'. Financial 
•Mflnagemenl, 8omlnar -In Finance, Seminar. In Financial 
: Security Analysis and Portfolio Management,: 

Acwuntng, Managerial Control Systems and Seminar in' 

. .Accounting. • 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Department of Social Work ’ 

• 5 - Sfl Nor Lecturer/Leclurer (ref. 50/509/2/83) - The appointee 

J miwjlred to teach courses In direct social work practice, 
SsS& n Sf h ®9 2 ,n a apeofaUzed area ‘such as ! ’ 
^llteton, the elderly and ohlld cqre. Applicants must have at 
an MSW or Rs equivalent: hold am oin riAnkonai <■» 


' !, 04» « MwmfiSoo of <foity; trt.Auauet lOM • ' ’•V' i ■ ' 

. : MMsy!: 1 :*•? \U. pi. .• . 

Senior Lecturer HK$21 1 ,200 - ate,f40 by B Irioremente 1 
' • L * 5tyrer -154,140 by 2lri^m6)5teBAR ■•.?*••• 


' ; HKS136.780 - 154,140 by Z'jnotemtato. BAR 

' s' i , HK$103,28Q 227.100 by 7 1 noremen to . • • 

• A^stenl Lecturer HK«0,(&)2 126 BOO by 3 Increments • 
Exchange rate approximately: US$i«Hw.a, £1 *>iKSl2. \ - 
* «"d grade will depend on queiltfcatfc^is ; and 

Cp»)dltloite of service: Berate Ipctude sIcH, ieaye,' vaoatlon 1 • 

1 ®PP5 ln,ee _.J2*)i roedwal Denenta, education allowance tor 
k raren endnbus^g aHowCnce for those whose annual salary te. ■ 

' V ,! LS9. °L a sJ' f ?t : ^:l or appointees -on overeeaelerm5;i, > 

j passege benefits tor IhemsfKteS a nd lhelr dependants as w^. < 
Application Procedural. Applications shdtdd '.be friaclO.ibut-W '' 
jupltcate, glwng-WII pvMWh 0)tpfSence Brte ths'narrtee.^rjd.:' 
eddresses of 3 persons lo vvhom refarohcC rnw be mads. 'and >-• 
sent together .with copies el. certlflcatee/cJlplomas/testlmQhWle', ; 

tew 

‘ ntjrfiber : and matk 'Ftetm^qhVvCn .cpvw; •- ; /T t; ; '■■■..sT, •!?! . 


University of 
Cambridge 
King's College 

. CHAPLAIN 

In Holy Order* of the 

Church or England, to take 
pnatoral care, or atudante 
and choriatera And bartloi- 

S ate In service* from 
aptombCr 1984, . , 

Detail*, rroiq tha Dean'a 
Secretary , Kino 'a Coliaga, 

mrau'i^ lh , ® T * i * 

HI 


! University of 
' Bristol 

■ Dooartmeht Of Mechanical . 
Englnaerlng 

: CAD/CAM 
LECTURESHIP 

for AP o P,, £S&.gf2 

tha Department c 
nical Bnolnoarlng 
aldod" t?: 8 ** °* Computer 
tKjflldfd 

BS**'! 

■fan ‘n D 


University of 
Oxford 

St Hilda College 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

The Colleso oropoaea to 
elect, with ffrect from 1 
October 1964, a woman aa 
Official Fallow and Tutor 
In Engliah Literature, to 
taach primarily the twen- 
tieth century and eome 
other period post 1400. 
The appointment la ten- 
able In conjunction with a 
University Lectureship 
(CUFI. Further particular* 
ahould be obtained from 
the College Secretary, to 
whom completed applica- 
tion* |7> ahould bo re- 
turned by 6th January 
1984. Hi 


University of 
Durham 
LECTURESHIP 
IN CHINESE 

Applications are Invited 
far a Lerturarahlp In 
Chlneae language and 
literature In the School or 
Oriental Studtee. to bo fil- 
led from 1 October 1B84. 

. The person appointed 
will hove a degree In 
Chlneae and will havo 
taught, at university or 
equivalent level. 

Tha appointment Will bo 
on the taeturara 1 ecale 
(£7,1 90— £1 4,193 per 

annum). together with' 

normal panalon arrango- 
manta. 

AppIIcattana' . (three 
coptea), including the 

nemos or three referoee, 
ahould. be submitted not 
later than Monday 19 De- 
cember -1983 to the Rep- 


ahould. be submitted not 
later than Monday 19 De- 
cember -1983 to the Rep- 
letrer «hd Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall, Durham DHl 
8HP, from whom . further 
particulars may ' be 
obtained. Hi 


University of . 
Surrey 

^apartment of .Electronic 
and Slectrloal Engineering 

DIRECTOR OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 
GROUP 

Applications ere Invited 
(or the poet. or Director of 

3SMcSr,;lh'^„f: 8 '“- 


Eloctvonlo Depkrtm 

.rfroup 

oitt- e 

CPOr 

active 
ceasful 

■sari 


■JK**’*'! . Tf i, n . oomtnenoino 
'•alary will 'be .» t ' an - 

xr g-ag f »Fisgar 

1'detHfta'jmay be' •• ’ 

Beer at ary. Uni: i: 

8KSI** IqJa-SaillOSa' 


, nicy;; p teaXorff'^rofaT 

terhnloalr and . 

issmv. 

- ®BO With thf' Objoc- 

. MTaspegt. or the Croup'; 

IF? : 

In . • tfJS* • •!bp B partman t"w 

undergrad da te cou.rfe, ' * •. 

L S[ 'J2E yr NeSotlablh, but 
yia'InA PUIlOh £15,313— 

, 'A 19., 9 SS per annum-' 

ikHMmi'liri ate i !. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES, MONA, JAMAICA 

AppIloatlonB ora Invited for the following posts: 
Lecturer/Asslatant Lecturer in Physics, Mona, Jamaica 

Prakmnca mS te fltvan te ntfjoams witti aiportarvca n one of Ite WKwing m Emerww 
Agronomy , AflrcMotefla Ornwifco, Tl*l Fln», Ensigy Qbido* TueNng uptilma n B«wna i4c 
sn awl DjtiM la m auumocl u toon u pcMiOW 

Lecturer/Asslatant Lecturer In Social Work, Department of 
Sociology, Mona 

8uootMMeppiwiu<l<NilM 


vou: Kunin Omvnh and 
Community OavtbpnaM. 


. - • ........ ,i$sr4isji'ji| 

- I f / tj 


(BSO. Bodd WDrt], QlDJf 


Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer, 

Department of Physiology, Mono 

SuecMrfU OMdcanl wig te upscwl to pwUoipaia In davotopmanl of the tnddng M MMtfi 
pmqrsnvnM of the Dopanmani vmMi Wdm urefiwaAjMi sndpotwmduawdudwffleNIiaiwd 
Madcba Dirtei lo te Mimad u toon aa poanow. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Community Medicine, Eaatem 
Caribbean Medical 8cheme, Trinidad 

Buecaaatul aopuoari wtl te iMonad in Tmtead and meat M a lagiatomd Madcd Pndoonw mi 
oipartenca In wortdna wan paode In to oomnuinny. Ha^ha wnl te raquirad to laaeii US, U Sudani 
and to pamopat# inQaiwal PnotafmJfy Mad fcto 


Lacturer/Asalstent Lecturer In Orthopaedic Surgery, Eastern 
Caribbean Medical Scheme, Trlnldacf 

BuecoaaM appUcanl Ml bo attached to lha Pat d 8paJn Qananl Hoaoital m TiWtkd and «a mai 

ahidinla hv to M B. BA dograa tn ccatiaiatkM won to Oonaulam Stef ol to HoapbL Hattaat to 

ho M corauSajil appoWmarl and Da In cfwot of hoqUal twda and oul«aDanl dnb Mu t b 
H 11 in — i n pnadill 

Lecturer/Asslatant Lecturer In Microbiology, Eastern 
Caribbean Medical Scheme, Barbados 

Dullaa wa Induda rouDna dimca) MoohMogy awik toto Ouaan Ebabaih How«l. 
inawjrton in Mioohiciogy iBaclrtciogy. Vlreitcy, Khtoioo*. PaaMctocy ateirnmytetoAbtete** 
to MB., as dagrarnaiaianfa w madiaSy quaitod appDaanttDuUai to ba ammad u aeonje 



DaiaMd appueaflo n» flhnw c .. 

nutfid (lake and to namaa on- ........ — — . . 

NyMm. UWi. Mona, iqngiton 7. Jamaica Appiicantt rotfdant in to UK. ahauM dao uei ‘KSJ’J 
to All Slant Bocanaiy Q moral (AppolnOnanl#). AaMCUDon Of Conunom»aaW» Uiiielte'. 3* 
Bduio. Imoi WC\H qpf. Fuito, dMtb otnaraUo 1»m «Wai nun*. II 3MH 


cotBa*) itoig fun po/tleuiafa of guaWeatoa and 
a and adaaaiaa of ilxoo m faiaai anoukj te law aa aoon II ptog** 1 " 
ton 7. Jamaica. AvUeantt icaidenl in to UK. atevM.dao MOd^ to W" 


i dMto obWraUo Inm «toi court*. 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 

EJ>A . CEPHALOSPORIN RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

FLOREYRESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

The College Invites applications Tor these Fellowship*, both wi^W* 
for three yean from 1 October 19B4. 

The E.P.Ai Cephalosporin Fellowship Is open to men and *£“**“ 
working in the Medical Biological or Chemical Sciences. ; 

should normally have had al least two years of research npentni- 
Stipend will be'£5;500 pa, plus entitlement to free meals and rrt» .. 

(for a single person) in College. : . • ' , 

The Florey Fellowship, open to women bl" posl-docioral > I 

working tn any science related lo Medicine, will carry enudemen 
•free meals . In College and an honorarium or noi lf« ' r 

£450 pa. 

Suitably qualified candidates may apply for both Fellowship' _ _ . 
Further particulars and application fQrou may be “tydnw . 
die College Secretary. Lacfy Margaret Hall, Oaford 0» 

Closing oats for annliratlanA Ifi December 1983. (1394)1 ■ 






f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

CHAIR OF ^ 

MATHEMATICS 

Invites; appHcatktns (or a Chair In MatfwiTg® 
J ^as|ul cftndldate^wlll ba expected to have aj JSJJ 
oh. Ihtert8t In a branch of mathematics with 


T. .mi aviaiivn ui iiiouioiiiww j ■ Hl haVfi 

..applloallon to enalnearing and applied science, and will 
.spatial .re^ponsiblltty tor toe 1 organisation of teaching 
.methematlca students ffom other departments- . , |ria 
; TJIS postjsj qeniral te, toe flctlvftles of the department , njMJJ'jjj 
''•.the daoartmatM w . in iwa nrirdifoiinn (if rnalhematp 


: mv»i •» tjonirai to.me activities oi me aepanino $ 

^toe dapartrhanVa' Iptersst to ihe applicatton of malhemao® “ 
, - prpblsrns of practical Interest. : " , . h9 

• -e.sju: a : f • . * - . . . IrAiTT UiH 


the sud^e 
.-research. I 
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Universities continued 


Australia, 


Ions sra InvUad for lha 
) posts, for whloh 
ons dau an tha datas 
fislsifas (unlaoa olhsrwlss 
ir« as follows: Professor 
Fi Banter Lodurar tA30,0&6- 
r Ucturor IA22.430- 
r. Furthsr dstaUs and 


■Mfettion proeodura - may ba 
Stew] from Ths As i oof at Ion of 


CaNnomMshh Untvarallloa 
UOordonSquara, London W 
vku qUwwtas statsd. 


James Cook University of 
Norih Queensland 



LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


lbp*ltoihivfUtWe«ltheron« 

Mpcruy brnii for i period of up la 3 ycui 
M« i penunont bub. The appointee will 
bt expected lo ro mme rue d uiy h toon m 


efatipfwkroeni. Ajiplicanu moil 
B\»jpeas>nila<le|jM.Pottenlai\a(» 


U^eidqlee u>d ertdeacs of letcvini 
mudiw Indutubl experienee would be ■ 
(Sttici ahtaato. The »ppo [flier will be 
remind to le< ima u ill leva b akh a 
Mmoicemptuh on aetwmksmlytli uul 
HUitt ifldwppcm raearcb. 

UaNonoba,19tU. 


The University of Tasmania 

CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 


tailtytfBolanea 

5^4, bKUMvusni on to mtamrac 
B- AppCtokto ore 
Wwftomwvflilitej In say field of 
a*g dM|k toy ri, onfd hive w loisrau 
Wrt«wlfti»bol*«Blnnl biology. 


UTrobe University 
.Ms/boume 


| lecturer/ 

OIRECTOR.HUMAN 
RESOURCE CENTRE 


j VPfcw aiaf to Human Row nice Centre 

teggayxK’as.r*' 1 

1 1 (0 S u U«ki n end Uttaon with 
^**™<a*idr*I*vanibuflvldiiililn the 


« *«d ntmsnl buBviduili In the 


^J^^Wlrtd.Mthpertleulir 

^saaa.'gaar' 


fr.,, — ..wunyiimiEuinn.i 

memb andbiiuva d ra praoJco I n 
“‘^ApprouhefwhttMdie ibe 
^wwen eduenitonnl (ml 1 1 u , 

SS52gwSfSr d “ ,bi 

/fcipoobTlee mil iIm> .. 




iJC* JvH.Bsh.Se. and Pb 
u«oid hive suradve 

h 5 l ^ hl ani d weltoB 




wSilsS; o,NBwSoum 




ppeiaUomnd developmenl ol ihe Inuituie. 
Invwvlog ihcroairol of in icceunmodailon 
and tahnlcaltiritiiinwid i tuff of lull-lime 
and cuiul linguige (etdicreind uippori 
penormel. 

The IpUtuie li an tods pendent eodiy 
wtudn the Unlvenliy hut (he Dlrenor wtll be 
MmlnlUmttvely letponilble thiopgh ihe 
DeuoflheFaadiyofAniiaduilTbe 
eU^ble far membenbipof ihe Facutiy. 

A ppl k* n U ) h o ul d hive to ■ ppro p ri etc 

academic background indnindlno, 

experieue* in the te tddngnf Inoguiae m 
1 1 Mulslla ud a d nn o ml rated capafity Ibr 
uunioblmUOn. 

TIk poiliioo Itavallihle from die 
bcglnntoor 1984 and ippo4nunent*ilt be 
diner gla tenure oron the hni»nf» 
coo tract wiihprovlilQn fm raaventon io 
laaure. 

Salaiy will he tn the Tin« SM0JM6- 
35 SXO per annum , acconflng io 


qua! Ifl cations and experience. Foe in 
appointee with luperfor quaURcationi and 
eapcrfcoce.SA39.6M per aanum maybe 
offered. Equality o( employment opportunity 
li University policy. 2nd December, 1983. 


t Unlverelty ol Newcastle 
New South Wales 

CHAIR OF GEOLOGY 

Application! are Invited Iconpenota whb 


apjxjtnimenl in the ChalrolOeobny which 
became vacant In 1980 uiih the retire mem of 
Professor 0 . Nwhor, the Foundation 
Professor There are it peasant in von 
□Kunbenoftaac hlrgiuff In the department. 

Paraoniwith Iniereaninaayareaof 


Geology are Invited loop ply for Ihe Chair. 
Currently the research acUvWos with the 


a n d Low 0 rada hie tamo rph I im . 

1 W iiity main tains central services 

for major llema of equipment. These Indude 
nn eltmron ml cro»c«pe,'pitibe unit and aa 

X-iny diffraction unit. X-rav fluorescence 


undone PDF lllTO 

I n i arcs ted peraonl are lovtled to address 
pre b mlnaiy e nq ui nei M tha Dean nf the 
Family Of ScJeoee, Professor W.F.J. 
Pickering, who has available Info mss l loo 
additional to that given here, and who would 
be plamed to answer qi» Ua aa cpecUi caily 
retalediotba Departmem olOhologyor 
daeilog more generally wtib the Umwrdty 
• ud I la Kiting. 

The University hu ptovtilnn Itw 
lupcrannuaUon, ud win and t with 
arciHrjrUxiadoo and travel eipemes loth* 
U KTf a fml ippUcani. 

The Unlvenliy reaervai tha 
the poat, or to (Dr the (xin byk 
Equab ty of e mpkmneni oppo rtu rrily U 
Unlvenliy poticy. jrd December, 1913. 


University of New England 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENTOF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

The Department of Arcoundaa end 
Financial Managements one rit five 
departmaala within Ihe Pacuhy nf Eoooomki 
Si tubes and o(fc n nnderpadaate nod 
poilgrtdaate court m lo mlernal and external 
atudenuin Aecountlns, Finance, Legal 
Swdlaaod Sroa« Buslntii Msr*aic,tot. 

TheappololeewlU be expected to reach 
couneilnTixatkin Law and should have a 
a r Interest in thkarea. Soeondorr 


uy be la dtherLegal Srudieior 
•tiy of the after «pedaUAu>E|eut taught (a 


iheDenanraent. 

Apcllcanuibouldposeto so end 
qualfflcatloni, preferably wttbahfaher 
erarilh recevanl acaoemia 


SUrtlngdaleforduBor In Febniiry. 
1984. Info ratal enquiries to Mr CaDcoll.Ttd 
(065732201. • 

Tb e ippoln imem wlfl te loihc ponnsoem 
aiatt bnt tbe Unlve rally reaervei Ibe Hghl lo 
nmie Ihe appolimrte nt probation ary wh e ra h 
consider! ibh appropriate. 

O th e r eondltl one In d udo »DpeT»nn □ utop , 

assistance wilh travel and reioortil expenses 
and with buying or build [ngahoueo In 
Aral dale. 

AppHeetloni [ocludlni tha names nod 

addresses of three referees and U6tlri| Ibe 


tbs doting dale. AppUcMti should forward* 
copy of i ta adre rheme cu t o toll cefeteai 
and ask th e« to « r>d their repons d I rea re 
Ibe Staff Officer, Mr 8. 0-Turoar. marking 
tbdr envelopes 'Private and ConfldantM* 

and qumlnilbe poddoo number, teKM the 
doalngdite so as io experts the 
appolnunent process. 3th Doeambw, 1983. 


FURTHER 

CLASSIFIED 


m 


University of 
Oxford 
New College 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Tttc rullnui- In vltr^ an- 
itllrnilnrls fur it,,. f,.|. 

luwsiiine ilaacrlliiid 
Appii, at ion Inrins nn>i 
rurlncr pari I. uiurs uri* 
(slii«iaul>li- from s lt, s War- 
dan: iinpliiailiiiia must 

raai li Iifm not talar tlinn 3 
Oernniiior 1983. Co Hi 
rnnrilrlatr Ik asked io noim< 
tpren referees itv%n lor tin- 
^.kirlMophctr Co* Junior 
r '•llovs'sli I p i and tn ri-pnoat 


t lu> in I u vvrltn tllrc. t Iv to 
the Ward uii letiern wtiirli 
®J'°uId_ r ®aah film not Intnr 
than 17 DoceoiLor 1983. It 
la Intended that Interviews 
for slinri-litimi LUiidldotL-a 


should he hol'd ni tlio nud 
of January 1984. 


„ J. ARTHUR RANK 
RESEARCH FELL.OWSII IP 


_ Ttola Junior Reaeorcli 
Pollowahlp, tn bo hold on 
this occasion In rhn Hold 
or Social Studios. Includ- 
ing Law, la tenable for 


three veers from I Octo- 
bor 1984. Other thlnnn 
Uolnp oriual. tha rollene 
would lie aapeciallv In- 
terested In work relating 
to tho European Communi- 
ties. 


WESTON RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Till* Junltfr Hnaearrh 
Fellowship, to be held un 


title occasion in the field 
of Modern History. I* ton- 
oble for three yenra from 
1 October 1984. 


CHRISTOPHER COX 
JUNIOR FELLOWSHIP 


L This Junior Fellowship 
has been established In 
memory of tlio late Sir 
Chrlatoplier Cox. fur many 


year-* a Fellow or tho col- 
lege. Tho Intention Is thot 
Hie holder should act bb a 
link between the senior 
and Junior mambars af the 


collage, end tho Follow 
will be required to llvo In 
college and to toko a full 


part In roenonslbllltloa 
connected with tho under- 
graduate, life of tho col- 
lege. The Fellow will be 
expected to ongago In 
postgrednoto work, Ip 
Arts or Science. The Fel- 
lowship Is tenable far 


threa veers from I Octo- 
ber 1984. HI 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 


Application* ere invited 
for the fallowing positions 
il JM. Department or 
Mechanical Engineering). . 


ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 


In addition to energy 
avatama and production 
englpeerlna, n new. post 
has been created for a 
professional nteoheniael 
engineer to provide leed- 
— A, p in the teaching, ra- 
il and development of 


of service, eet 


nlversltlae 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 


tDcpariiiieiii i>r 
Am minlaiicy ■ 


LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING 


APPlIrnnlB should hnvi- 
a higher degree tn 
accounting tmjnllier with 
either a aurceaeful re. urd 
In teaching and rear art h 
or wilh appropriate pro- 
fessional experience. Pre- 
ference may he given to u 
candidate with experience 
In auditing. 


commencing aalnry will 
be determined In accord- 


ance with qualifications 
and experience within tho 
scale NZS2 1 . 660 - 

825.684 per annum. 


Conditions of appoint- 
ments and Moihud of Ap- 
plication ere available 


P lication are available 
ram the Assistant Reg- 
istrar (Academic Appolni- 


latrar (Academic Appoint- 
ments). University of Au- 
ckland. Private Reg. Auck- 
land. New Zealand . or 
from tha Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties ■ (Apptsi. 36 Cordon 


Square, London WC1H 
OPfT. Applications. In 


accordance with ‘Method 
or Application* . should ba 
forwarded as soon as 
possible, but not later 
than IS December l BBS. 

HI 


Massey 

University 

Palmerston North, New 


Zealand 


Department of 
Horticulture and Plant 


LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
HORTICULTURE 


Applications are Invited 
for a position in the De- 
partment af Horticulture 
and Plant Health, which 
bacomea vacant In Febru- 
ary 1984. Applicant! 
should hold a degree In 
Horticulture. preferably 
with postgraduate qual- 
ifications, research and/or 


f iractlcfel experience re- 
evnnt. to ffavver and/or 


nuraary crops. 


Main responsibilities 
will Involve the teaching 
of horticultural theory ana 


practice In degree and di- 


ploma courses within the 
Faculty af Apr leu Rural 
and Horticultural Scl- 
encaa. 


Commencing salaries 
will ba In the range for 

hKKSb ^Knu.7 

NZ C $£o? 127. end 7 will be 
determined In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 


perience, 


varsity, together with con- 
ditions of appointment. 


dltlona or appointment, 
may be obtained from the 
Aaaoclatlon or Common- 
wealth _ Univereltlea 

(Apptil, 36 Oordon 

Square, London VVC1H 
OFF. Application* should 


be forwarded aa .Boon e» 


possible to the Rogletrar 
of tha Unlveralty. Hi 


acale . .1884 


lua U86/U8DP8 be 




THE UNIVEnSITV OF THE WEST INDIES 
8L AuguslfM. Tilnkiad 

Applcaiions era n^iiori tot ihe toiiDeing vacant 'at 

STUDENT COUNSELLOR, HEALTH SERVICES (Leclursr/ 
Assistant Lecturer level). Applicants should be trained In 
Clinical or Counselling Psychology. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS AND DESIGN IN DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ELECTRONICS, 
COMPUTERS AND CIRCUIT THEORY IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE IN DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


Imoresi end experience m Dale Processing and Intormaitan Systems desimbte but other 
areas will be cankered. 


Salaries 1683.84: Lecturers TT $54,706 X 1 .909-8B.1 56<Boh x 1.B08-J7T.604; Anltant 
LeauiWB TTW5.4W x 1.608-849.268. F.9.S.U.UriMnlshed vnxxnnautenrtvnilsUfi 


el 10% or furnished al I2'A% ei housing aUovyence of 20% of pensionable salary. Up to 
ftva full economy pswegea on appoinimeniandonnocnialieniiHuttiwi. Btwly and Travel 
Grant. Detailed eppfleattom, ghrlng quailflcailoes end experience and naming Itiraa (3) 
reterees. lo me Seorolaiy, UnrvBraity of the Wad Indies, 51 Augustine, Trln&ad, West 
InSm. Further paitlculare evellObla from Ihe AuodUton ol Commorwreolih Unhentiteo 
(Apple), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF. (13939) 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 


Applfcoilom afe InvitctI for tfic appointment of Secretary in ihe 
University from 1st Ocloiter, 1 984 following the reilrunienl of Mr 
T. B. Skinner. 

Applicants must possess wide administrative experience at a 
senior level of responsibility preferably within a University 
although applicants with outside experience will also be 
considered; a good honours degree is a desirable qualification. 
The salary will be within Grade IV af the national salary structure 
for university administrative staff. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal, 
University of Aberdeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 1FX, with 


whom applications (eight copies) should be lodged by no later 
than 30th November, 19B3. 

(Overseas applicants may submit one application by post or 
cable.) 

(13B63) 


UNimrTY QF THE WEST INDIES CME MIL CMEPW - BARBADOS 
Applications are InvUad lor lha Mowing posts •» 

Lecturer/ 

Assistant Lecturer In Law 

in ttia faculty ol Law. 

Applications am Invited from persona with competence In any al the common law 


sutitecte. although aralorencfi may bo tfvsn to peruna whena n*a al apadallty la 
Commercial Law. Tha aucMiofii applicant wil m expected lo assume duties by lat • 


Boptember, 1984 or as soon as poaalbla Bwraaller. 

Assistant Lecfurer/Lecturer 
In the Department ol Mathematics 
(Computer Science) 


Applications an Invited from persona quaHsd to taach In araaa ol Computer Sconce 
and pretar^Ay with soma teaching experience in such arena The succesohi appBcem 


wil be axptdad io assume duly aa soon aa posable. 
SALARY SCALES: LECTURER: BOSS31, 844 xt,M8-i 
ASSISTANT LECTURER: BDSS26,11S x 1 , 272-28, f 
(three ooptea ) gMng fut perVoum ol quondcatton* i 
marital sialua and tha namaa and adefreuaa of three i 


(B) X 1 488-43,060 1 


aoon aa poeelble la lha CAMPUS SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
INDIES, pSTbOX 84, BRtDQETOWN. BARBADOS. Tha Urtmally wil aend ferihar 
parikuteia tor than poate to eK appiloanls. Thoae paitaifera may also ba obtained . 
hem The Becmlsiyosnerai, Aswdalton of CcmntowroaHh UnhemKM (Appte) John-. 
Foster Houaa, 3flQ onion Square, London WClH 0PF ' (13930) 


<W-\' 


'• UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

The Law School 

^ CHAIR OF LAW 


The Unlverelty invites applications ■ for a Chair of Law. 
Applicants should be able to provide academio leadership in an 
area of Ine Law School's work, other than that of Business Law. 
Further particulars (quoting ref: 81/83) may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of Strathclyde, MoCahce Building, T8 
Richmond street, Glasgow G1 TXQ to whom appUcattans 
should be relumed by 12th December, 1083. (l3807] 


(Snuthitmjtlon 

rtu: 


University of Wales 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
AND BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


SUB-DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS 


Applications sm Invited for tha post of: 


LECTURER 


Salary; - y/Khln Range IB 
Regetircti and Anelogous StaH 
- ee.3t0~C7.l90 per annum . 
PREVIOUS APPLICANTS NEED 
, :,HOT Rfi-APpLY ■ 


Novamber 


In- lha Sub-Depajfrpant ol EngT 
MatarialB. CBMblatss 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

Department of Marketing 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited tor a Lectureship In the Department ot Marketing. 
Industrial andw commercial experience Is desirable: prelerance win be 
given to candidates with an active Interest in research. 

Salary on the Lecturer Scats (E7.190-Cl4.l25 pa). USS benefit- 
Further particulars and' appllcetion (arms (quote rof: 64/83) are available 
bom the Academic Slail Oifrce, University ot Strathclyde, McCarce 
Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl IXQ. 

Closing dale for applicattons: 2nd December, IS83. 1139121 - 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of 

Chemical ana Process Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 


Applications are invited lor a Lectureship in Biochemical Engineering In the 
Department ot Chemical and Process Engineering. Candidates should be 
capable ol teaching at undergraduate end postgraduate levels and ol 
loading a research group in I he biotechnology area of downstream 
processing. 

Salary on the Lecturer Scale (£7, f90-£ 14.126 pa). USS benefit. 

Further particulars end application forms (quote ref: 63413) are available 
Irom the Academic Stair Otllce, University ot Strathclyde. McCance 
Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow Gt IXQ. 

Closing dato lor applications; 26th November. 1963. ctaatai 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCf YDE 

SENIOR FINANCE ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited from accountants with at least five years' 
post-qualifying experience for the above post within the finance 
division. Knowledge of university accounting practices would be 
an advantage. 

Salary or grade II for Administrative Staff (£11 ,160-£14.125 pa). 
USS benefit. 

Further particulars and application forms (quote 67/83) are 
available from Academic Staff Office, University of Strathclyde, 
McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl IXQ. 
Closing date for applications: 23 November 1983. 

- (13628) 


Harlot-Watt University 

Experiential Learn I no Projart 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Thu project Isconcorrtod with 
self- help groups of engineers 
who are to Initiate their furth- 
er training through a review or 
experiential learning, and tha 
appointee will ha required to 
work with Professor Cowan 
in reviewing the literature, 
designing and uelnq workshop 
materials, supporting partici- 
pants In furthering their own 
training and liaising, wjtn 
members or starr and with 
practising engineers to pro- 
vide assistance and resources 
lor that training . aiul In eve- 
luatlnfl and monitoring the 
project. A small amount of 
travelling will he Involved, 
hoth locally and within the 
central Scotland area. 

in this relatively unde- 
veloped area of training It 
would ba quite Impassible to 
find an applicant with all Uia 
experience. knowledge or 
background which might be 
desired. Primary qualities 
which are sought are there- 
fore the capability for educa- 
tional research and develop- 
ment, an ability to releta 
easily end effectively to mid- 
career engineers both Indi- 
vidually and in workshop 
situations, and ■ willingness 
to tackle new and perhaps 
at ran HQ tasks In iKe course of 
thJa activity. Therefore It 
could well be appropriate to 
appoint either someone with a 
training In education or In 
educet tonal research, or a 
graduate with an honours tie- 
gree end same experience (n 
education or training, and not 
necessarily an engineer. The 
appointee will be baaed In the 
civil engineering learning 
unit. Where chore la a email 
group Of engineering tone-liars 
who havo particular Interest 
In the development Of en- 
gineering education, and 
within which there la a good 
camaraderie and team spirit. 

The appointment la for a 
period of one year end the 
■alary paid will be in the range 
£6.3fO — £7,630 per annum. 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department or Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATOR IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited 
for the post or Demonstra- 
tor in the Department of 


Agriculture. Applicants 
should have a good Hon- 
ours Degree In Agricul- 
ture. Animal Production 
or Animal Science together 
with appropriate post- 
graduate experience. The 
appointment will be made 
according to qualifications 
and experience within the 
Range £6.310— £8. 330, end 
the successful candidate 
will be expected to com- 
mence duties on 9 January 
1984 or si soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Application forma and 
rurtner particulars are 
available, from the Reg- 
istrar. (Staffing Office), 
The University College of 
Wales. Old College, King 
Street. Aberystwyth. 

8Y23 3 AX (Tel 0970 Si 7 7 
Ext 307). closing date ror 
applications] Monday. 98 
November 1983. Previous 
applicants need not re- 
apply. HI 


Tiff TIMES ffjQHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMmr, 


Queen Margaret College 

EDINBURGH 


LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

Applications are Invited for the above coal w 
suitably qualified candidates holding a d eareSLiS 



qualification and preferably with experience [niK 
Psychiatric areas of Occupational Therapy tm 
person appointed will be expected to contribute to 
course planning and encouragement will be given to 
the pursuit of professional development and research. 
Salary Scale: £8,31 3-£1 2,228 (Bar) - £ 13 , 125 . 
Application forma and further particulars may be 


University of 
London 

The London School of 
Economics & Political 
Science 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

ons era Invited for 
t to a lectureship 
in Social History In tha De- 
partment of Economic History 
from 1 January 1 9B4 ora later 
date to be agreed. 


t will be on the 
eoturara of 
year plua 
on Allo- 
g tha atart- 
iratlon wilt 
quallficatlona, age 


wanes 
Ing sal 
be given 


Plaaae writs (do not phone) 
for en application form to the 
Staff Officer. Harlot-Watt 

KffiKBfJjWT 

Ref. No. 68/83. 


Street, 

quoting 


Application forms and 
further particulars are avail- 
able, an recalpt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
etratlve Officer. HtllO, 
Ohool of Econo- 
hton Street, Lon- 
BAB. 

, Closing data ror eppllca- 
tlonas 1 December 1983. HI 


Polytechnics 


LOUGHBOROUGH 

UNIVERSITY 

OFTECHNOLDGY 


obtained from the College Secretary, qum, 
Margaret College, Clerwood Terrace, Edinburgh 
EH12 8TS. 

Closing date for applications: 30 November 1989, 

(UM) 


POLYTECHNIC OFTHE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE I/ll 

(Ref.:E.13) 

The Department ot Qsetrical and Electronic Engineering wish to appoint i 
member ot acedemlo aloft to aealet In tha provision ol Engteertu 
Applications (EAI) Courses In Its new post Flnnleton Degree program™. 
The successful candidate must be able to work as a member of a team 
engaged primarily in aupeivtalng and Instructing students on the wxtatoj 
orientated elements of EAI l.e. Meehan loot and Electrloal/Beclronlo Wottahop 
Practice and the 'Design and Make' units. 

8elaiy wffl be In the range. Lecturer, Grade I £6,636 (x15>-£t 0.722 px; 
Lectuer, Grade II £6,202 (xi)-£l2.666 p.a., both Inclusive of London 
Allowance. Starting salary will be dependent on qualification j end experience. 
Application form and further details may bB obtained Irom the Stalling Oik*. 
Tel: 01-926 8969 Ext. 2386. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forms will be 26tfi Horen**, 

(139331 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE 80UTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA - 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(Ref.: P.10) 

Tha Department seeks to appoint n Senior lecturer vrith basla experience rt 
qualification* In (he physical •donees lor work In the area ol Inetnimentston iodine 
sdenlifto applications ot computing. Experience ol edentllfo computing a)b<* 
mainframe and micro laval la eaaarrtUi end some taomtodge of ootupder ima^aci-g 
wnrid be desirable. 

In add bon la teaching on degree and related TEC courses the successful cendMfb 
would bo axpected to play a major rota in developing research iM “ 
tosiruiwmailon/eofenttflo computing and to eaak outside Funding In euppon « 
research work. 

Salary vriu be In the range: £11,870 (x8)-£l4,«0 par annum InctastvadteaW 
Alowance. Starting salary wll be depended on quallficatlona and expartsnet. 
Rather particulars and application form available from iha Staffing Offca- Tel: 
01-628 8986 Ext. 2386. 


.TBE-w-uaH renBK EDOmto^UrtLEKiZflT ' Ii.il j] 

Fellowships 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Dig Social Science Research Council Invites applications for a 
limited number of .Fellowships from social scientists who have 
obtained a doctorate since 1st January, 1981 or have formally 
submitted a Doctoral Thesis before 30lh September, 1983. The 
duration of the Fellowships will be three years commencing 1st 
November, 1984, for a value of E7.19O-E0.425 pa plus limited 
support costs where appropriate. 

Applications must be submitted through a UK university, 
polytechnic, college or other research Institution. Applicants 
must have been ordinarily resident In the United Kingdom for 
three years preceding the date of application. A Fellowship 
cermet be held on secondment. 

The closing date for applications Is 6th January, 1984. 
Application forms and further details may be obtained by writing 
to: 

Postdoctoral Research Fellowship Scheme, 
SSRC, 1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y OBD 

(13904) 



The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

Department or Modern 
Lanouagea 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN 
COMPUTATIONAL 
LEXICOGRAPHY 

Applicatlona are Invited 
for a Research Fellow to 
work, under the direotlon 
pr Profoxaor F. Knowles, 
on the dealqn and Imple- 
mentation ot a compute- 
riied dictionary containing 
■paclalixed vocabulary re- 
lating to apmputor science 
i.aa to Information science 
end technology. This dic- 
tionary la Intended to be a 
Monolingual lin this case. 
English) defining diction- 
ary but It will also Include 
Itxlcal equivalences In 
Cirraan, The dictionary 
•yitam la Intended to de- 
monitrata tha greater 
■rractlveneaa and efficien- 
cy of. computerised visual 

•f'TAifiSSSS 

hind-help dictionary. To 
uni end tha Implemente- 
iian must ,raly an the 
xooMitleated use of reln- 
llan database techniques, 

saWgiiBH: , K.L«sa 

iMIa with experience of or 


Interest In natii- 

MlPd b, ?o 


5**®*“® to continue for 
tn the rirat Inet- 
M'JiJhe salary offered la 
*7.630 par . annum. 

lr ^ f0 »P® 5 ‘tva candidates 
FrnrnlX.* ,co «? 8 . to contact 


* Pror-i. ICD S“ ,, to contact 

fciafW3.fr 

they Wlah to 
■uny before applying. 

forma may 

IJ ' Pf A.ton 


University of 
Oxford 

Magdalen College 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

The College proposes to 
elect, with effect from 1st 
October 1984. ■ Fellow 

end Tutor (male or 
female) In General ond 
British History between 
1300 and 1800. Preference 
may be given to candidates 
with predominantly Euro- 
pean Interests. Tha auc- 
cen>(ul candidate will be 
eligible for appointment lo 
a University Lecturership 
(CUP). Completed applica- 
tions, with the nnmeB of 
three referees, should be 
submitted by 10th Decem- 
ber 19B5.- Application 
forma and funner In- 
formation can be obtained 
from the President. Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford 
0X1 4AU. H3 


University of Oxford 
St. Hilda’s College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The college lnvltea ap- 
plications from women 
graduates for the follow- 
rr^k^Cfrom .1 October 

iin.or KM Rlieerc^ tk, ;F“^ 

end rolloiona of tha 
Ancient World, classical 
or otherwlao. Including 
early Christianity. (For 
two years, renewable for 
a third). 

8) Randall -Mscl var Junior 
Research Pollovvahlp. ror 
studlea Into fine . art, 
music or Mtenturo of any 
nation In any Period. ,L Fa r 
one year, renewable for a 
second).' 

Further details should 
be obtained from the coi- 


for ih. . Closing date lege Secretary, towhom 
llooi R if applies- completed applications (8) 

Vnfi *• November should bo returned By | 

a ‘ H9 January 1984. Ba 


Research & Studentships 


ABERYSTWYTH 

The University Collage of Wales 

TWO POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH POSITIONS 


SSfAftES 


ihncftu Directorate both jxwta are oweemed wfth 
try gpectaa ol Ctoalridtum, 


m. r." miwmcwH py Bpcooa oi upamawra. 

«SS5« 8<uct y W«T» ot ganellfl wtchonge in Ctortridtom and 

ywwniX ObgaW nanefi In other bacterial ho**. 







•oqiririe* may be m 
) by tetaphonlno 01 



g lor three yeSrt on theaatwy soak 

sSSSSS 

1963. . (13927) 


• *E8T‘ BERKSHIRE HEALTH AUTHORITY 

/'-hiiiX ■y---‘- I^ P6B w i H <rt Community Medlelna ■ •*. . ' 

! WO^MATION ft RESEARCH OFFICER 


104— £9,029 P*«» • ,• 

OBt win Include astitoting m. the davelopmenl rt 
rtlng to the planning process and woifclrig rwW) 
rtment ot Oommunfty Medicine In the away Ot 
iitednts shoutd be experienced In slaBeitotf and 
jly qualified poet holoer will normally be 
academic staff of Ufc Univaralty w RsadJrw in 
Statistics and wffl undertake certain teaching 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
LAMPETER 

SAINT DAVID'S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

TWO 2- YEAR POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS FOR 
RESEARCH ON A TOPIC RELATED TO WALES 


Application* are Invited (ram 


i Inxtted horn graduates d an approved univamiy ta 
Postgraduate SludenisWpi, within the lolloping fields 


tor the hro 2-year 


AnAawiogy H^iory 

Church History Ptvl«i 

Ctasaka. induding Poldica 

Latin ft Greek Slud 

Ccrnputing Retigio 

Econoralca Religio 

Environmental Studies SocteJ 

E'to'W' Theoio 

French Vetorli 

Qeoffeptiy Welsh 

German 


PtekAoohy 
Political & Economic 
Siuctiee 

Religion & Ethics 
Retigiouk 8iud«a 
Social Policy 
Theology 
Victorian Studies 
Walsh 


n^daavallabie tor research on a topic related to Wales tor the aaaston 
1M4-6S. Tha ttudartaWps are tenable at Seim David e Utovareliy College. Lampeter, 
frt randWatae wfll be required to register tot a Highor fcjrea ot lha 

un rverurty 01 wbibs. 

The 8tudantaWp ^ wJO l provide an annual melnienanca grant based on the current rata 
payBDle by the D.E.8. for the award holder. The Sludentahip will also cover approved 
fees end approved travel wtthin the UK. 

AppUcatlon forma and furthar particular* are available from the Admissions 
g tflqsr. Bslttt David a Univaralty CoUega. Umpatai. Dyted, Weiss 8A48 7ED. 
Please specify the field In which you Intend to puraus research. The Studentship 
will commence In January, 1084. 

The doting date (or the receipt of application forms will ba 21st November, 1083, 
(13026) 

University of 
Kent 

The Nuffield 

Foundation Roseorch Unit 


The Nuffield 
Foundation 

Inquiry Into Modorn 
Longuegoa In Further and 
Higher Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
tor the poet of Research 
Axxietant to an inquiry 
into the teaching ot mod- 
ern lanouagos In Purthar 
and Higher Education to 
bo directed by Mlae Shelia 
Browne, Principal of New 
nhnm College, Cambridge. 
Applicants should have ax- 
oertenen of social or Sdu- 
catlanal resaarch, and adv- 
anced competence In at 
leant one modern lan- 
guoee. Familiarity with 
the educational system 
would be an advantage. 
The Inquiry will be baaed 
In Cambrldoe. 

The appointment la for 


two years from 1st Janu- 
ary 1984, with a salary in 
Rango 1A (£7,190- 
£11.615). acrording to 


age,’ qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Furthar details may be 
obtained from the Director 
of the Nurfieid Founda- 
tion. Nurfleld Lodge, Re- 

J ant'a perk. London N W 1 
HS. to whom applications 
<2 copies), including the 
names and addresses of 
two refers se, should be 
aent not later than 1st De- 
cember. HIT 


Domiciliary Cnre for the 
Elderly 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Applications ere invited 
Tor a post of Research 
Follow within the Person- 
al Social Sarvlces Research 
Unit with efrect from let 
January 19B4 or as soon 
as possible thereafter un- 
til the 30th September 


The Domiollury Care for 
tha Elderly project )■ ex- 
amining end comparing the 
strategic cholcoa Involved 
In providing poraana) so- 
cial services to nlderly 
people living In different 
communities. 

Applicants should pre- 
ferably havo previous re- 
search experience with 

Local Authorities or 

Health Areas. 

Salary according to 
quallficatlona end experi- 
ence will be on the scale 
£7,190 - £11.615 per 

annum or £10,710 — 

£14,123 per annum. 

Application forma and 
furthar pertlculnra may be 
obtained from Mr J. E, 


obtained from Mr J. E. 
Rollly, Secretary of Facul- 

I lea. Tha Registry, Tha 
fnlvaralty, Canterbury, 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


STRANMILLIS COLLEGE BELFAST 

Appointment of Principal 

Applications are Invited from man and women wHh appropriate 
quaJIBoatlons and experience for appointment as Principal from 1st 
September, 1984. • 

StranmllllB College is funded by direct grant from the Department of 
Education for Northern Ireland and to affairs are conducted by a 
Board of Governors representative of eduoational Interests and 
appointed by the Department of Education. 

The College la concerned solely with Initial training and In-service 
courses for teachers. It Is recognised by The Queen s University of 
Belfast for approved degree end certHfoate courses In the Faculty 
of Eduoatlon. .■ 

The College occupies a pleasant parkland site of some 46 acres In 
a residential area to'the South of the City. On the site there le a 
'Principal’s residence for which appropriate residential emoluments 
are provided, the greater part of Which Is superannuate. 

The salary will be within Group 6 range - currently £20,862- 
£21,884 par annum. 

.Further. Information aboul the College and the appointment, 
together with a form of application; may be obtained from The 
Secretory, Board of Governors, Stranmlllls College, Belfast BT9 
5DY. , 

The closing date for receipt of applications by the Secretary is 
Saturday, 26th November, 1983. . ■ trews) 


Colleges of Higher Education 


' : SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

souraAWWMU 

. H faculty of A nrkoEStoN 

SENIOR LECTURER 

ApfUICMlDniri R|« Inyfl^ fcr lh* pcrotol sjnlor L®d«rtr (Payctwlogteq re Ih. Dteparfnwnt 

35SJ2JS j** 010 * Man+,adih8 »*! 

. ^pofnMwd^ai^^ to htdiofl B tiiedapoe oowms offered ty A m 

■ Faculty. 1 i- ; ' '• ■ 


Kent- Complotad applica- 
tion forms (3 coplea) 
should bs returned not la- 
ter thon Monday. BBth 
November 1983. Please 

nuo st{ 


Administration 

Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspector of Schools 

Further and Higher Education 

Applications are invited from men and women, preferably aged 
bBtween 38 and 45, for appointment as HM Inspectors with a 
specialist Interest In computer education and in general further 
education. HMI inspect educational institutions as part of both 
general and specialist assignments and provide educational 
advice to the Department and throughout the education system. 

Applications are invited for: 

Computer Education 

From those holding senior positions in further and higher 
education who. have a broad and active interest in computer 
education. A particular Interest and experience in an area of 
computer application, eg information technology, or In the field at 
mathematical sciences, would be an advantage. 

General FE * 

From those occupying senior positions In further education who 
have experience of the development, operation, or management 
of non-advanced courses. Similar experience In respect of. 


advanced part-time courses In further education woufoba an 
additional advantage. Applicants should be able to contribute to 
one of the major specialist areas ot further education, such as 
agriculture, art and design, business and management studies, 
consinjctlon, engineering, food and catering, science, 
malhematlce and com puling, and health and social services. 
Starting salary Is within the range C14,400-£20,800 (higher In 
London). Relocation expenses oT up lo E3.000 may be payable. 
Application forms (to be returned aa soon as possible and not 
later than 22nd November, 1983) and further Information may be 
obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, Department ol Education and 
Science, Room 16/17, Elizabeth House, 3B York Road, London 
SE1 7PH, telephone 01-928 '9222, extensions 278B or 2237, 
Please quote 1VB3/1. (13924) 

CITY OF SHEFFIELD ^ 

EDUCATION 
MEDIA OFFICER 

£15,02Z-£16,281 (Soulbury HT Group 9) 

Applications axe invited born men and women with substantial 
and varied teaching experience to SOI this important poet in the 
Authority's Advisory Team. 

Knowledge and experience of current developments in ^ 
education media and the present and potential applications of 
information technology to education are essential requirements. i 
The successful candidate will be head ot the Education Media ^ 
Centre and be responsible to the 'Chief Adviser for supporting 
schools and colleges In the development, organisation and use 
of education media far effective approaches to learning. 
Application forma, end further pardoulan from tha Chief 
Education Officer, (Ref. 8TWCW), City ol Sheffield MDC 
Education Department, PO Boa 67, Leopold Street, Sheffield 
SI IRI. dosing date lBlh November. 

It is the policy of the Sheffield City Council to provide equal 
employment opportunities and consideration will be given to all 
suitably 'experienced and qualified applicants regardless of 
handicap, eex.or noe. . Otero) 

FURTHER EDUCATION STAFF COLLEGE 
COOMBE LODGE, BLAGDON, BRISTOL BS18 6RG“* 

Owing to the retirement of the Director the Governing 
Body Invite applications for the post of 


•T TT = -Tl v TJ 


to take effect from 1st September, 1904. 

The purpose of the Staff College is to Improve the 
effectiveness and, management of colleges of Further 
and Higher Education. It serves Local Authorities and 
colleges throughout the l).K. 

The Director Is responsible for the leadership and 
development of the Staff College's activities. 

Salary: Negotiable within the range £25,0Ott£27 l 60q. \ 

Further particulars from The Registrar and Clerk to the 
■ Governors. 1 

Closing date for applications: Friday, 2nd December, 1981 


Department of Education and Science 

HIM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged- 
between 38 ahd‘45; for appdntment.as.HM inspectors with a 
particular interest In the training of teachers for the primary 
phase of education, HMI Inspect eduoational Institutions as part 
of both specialist and general assignments and provide advice: 
to the 1 Department and throughout the education system. 
Applicants should have aUbslanitel,' recent experience ol Initial 1 
training. of teachers- for primary or middle schools. Experience-' 
may. be confined to suen work In higher education, in addition, 
knowledge of course design and the management of' 
insitutlons, involvement In In-service training, and recent 
leaching •. in i ' aohooto would , each, be additional ' 
recommendations. ; 

Starting salary Is within; the range £14,400-320,800 (higher In' 
- London); Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may be payable. 
Application forma, (to be fotumed as spon as possible and not.. 
er ; thart 22nd .November; .198$) and further Information may" 
'obtained .from Mr E, D. Foster, Department of Education and . 
i Room ,f 6/1 7, |i|?abeth House, 39 .York floacj, ■ 
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LECTURING STAFF In the following Departments/Centres: 
a) Building 

bj Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
c) Mechanical Engineering 
dl Shipbuilding and Repair Technology 
e) Mathematics and Science 

The Institution 

Ngee Ann Polytechnic Is a premier Government Polytechnic offering diploma 
courses equivalent to HND standard. The Polytechnic has a student enrolment of 
4,800 and a full-lime academic staff strength of 308 in the current academicyear 
The student population Is expected to Increase to 9,000 by 1 986 with a 
proportionate Increase in staff strength. The current annual operating budget of 
510.5m is expected to be increased to $70m. The medium of Instruction Is English. 

Qualifications 




lave a good and recognised University „ 

,l,,ca,I0ri P ,n a r ®] evant fl0kj and have at least two years relevant 
Industrlal/teachlng experience. However, preference will be given to candidates with 
experisnce/experilse In the following areas: 

a) Building: 

Electrical Engineering, Building Services and Environmental Engineering. 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering : 

1) Power and Industrial Electronics 

1 SSKSSSM and ulao ™° Tech "°'^> 

4 Robotics and Automation 

6 Computer/MJcroprocessor Technology and Application 
6) Electronic Measurement 

c) Mechanical Engineering: 

1) Computerised Machining 

2 ) Robotics 

3 CAD/CAM 

4 Instrumentation and Control 

5 Refrigeration and Alr-conditloning 

6 ComputerAppllcallon 

1 Engineering System Design 

d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology: 

. . Ma,lnBEtei^?Mh^togy re Engineering, Shlpbulldlng/Shlp Design and 

e) Mathematics and Science: 

Gross Annual Emoluments 

exper,enM ' «•*» 

Terms and Conditions of Service 


and condlllonppf service If ihey are shortlisted for Interview 

Applications 


KlSgd ; H,9hCo ; mm| 9s' on . 5 Chesham. Sliest, London SW1 . United 
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ngewlll be 
lyfbra 
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, ..Please pKSne j^^Mc^^arieion'O’l -253 $006 ' ' '•» 
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NGEE ANN POLYTECHNIC 

Republic of Singapore 


TUTOR 

Environmental Studies 


VANUATU TEACHERS' COLLEGE 
VANUATU 


The Government of Vanuatu require 
a Tutor in Environmental Studies for 
Vanuatu Teachers' College, Port Vila. 

Duties: In addition to teaching the 
officer would be required to undertake 
supervision of teaching practices and 
school observations. Extra curricula 
and normal Boarding Institution 1 duties 
would be expected. 

Qualifications: Applicants, 
preferably aged 30-55 years should be 
British citizens and have a degree in the 
area of social studies with some 
environmental science including human 
geography plus teaching experience in 
a Teacher Training College or Teachers' 
Centre. A further qualification or 
evidence of further study and 
knowledge of French are desirable. 
Experience of working In a developing 
country is Important and will be 
a particular advantage. 

Appointment: 22 months. 

Salary In range £10,283-£14,264 pa 


Including an allowance normally tax- 
free in the range £6,240-£8,764 pa 
Terminal gratuity of 25% of basic salary 
is payable. Other benefits include free 
family passages, children's education 
allowances and subsidised 
accommodation. An appointment 
grant of up to £300 and an interest free 
loan of up to £2,700 may be payable in 
certain circumstances. Superannuation 
rights may be safeguarded. 

For full details and an application 
form plepae apply (Previous 
applicants need not re-apply) 
quoting Ref., AH 372/J/K stating post 
concerned and giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience to: 
Appointments Officer, 

Overseas Development Administration, 
Room AH 351, 
Abercrombie House, 
Eaglesham Road, 

EAST KILBRIDE, 

Glasgow G76 8EA. 


□ DA 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


BRITAIN HELPING NATIONS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


The American University in Cairo 

Applications are Invited for the following positions: 

EUROPEAN AND BRITISH HISTORY— One vacancy (rank 
open). Teach modem European Imperialism, western 
cIvlllzatlonAivortd history, British history, and In Interdisciplinary 
Freshman tutorial. 

ECONOMICS- Three vacancies (rank open). Teach 
undergraduate courses In money and banking, labor 
economics, history of economic thought, economic history, 
comparative economic systems; and graduate courses In 
economics of human resources, economic planning, and 
advanced maoroeconomlo theory, according to specialities. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE-Two Assistant or Associate 
Frofessora to teach Introductory government, comparative 
P °1I. 1 “"temporary foreign policy, development 

poinica, Middle East and African politics, and undergraduate 
and graduate special topics and seminars. 

^5 GH ?. L0QY - Clln[cal Psychologist with special interest In 
child development, psychological assessment of children, and 
croM-cullural studies of socialisation and child-rearing. 
Candidates should hold Ph.D. from APA-approved clinical 
psychology program, Preference shown (or cross-cultural 
experience and awareness of Arab culture. Courses to be 
.taught include Introductory psychology, abnormal psychology, 
PSteonality, chlki development, and assessment 
isonniques. 

vn? A ?- E y E> l TANDB1J3INES8APMINISTBAT10N -' l >'»“> 

WKfflncles (rank open) to teach 1 ) graduate courses in ' 

marxeUnn ITIflnnnamnnl on.) i. ... i . 


urroe rgraauate and graduate 
Mursee In International business; 2) graduate courses In 
J2JJ5S f J jn l 0,l °!? 8 ' development administration, 
aeye opmental planning, and local government and 
«wtopment;a) graduate and undergraduate courses In . 

Egy 1 * &C ,E NCE- Two vacancies (rank open) to 

1 :ai ? 6wma I or, I n computer science and to teach • 

SeSSSS^ UrSB8 ,n “ m P^ e r programming, 
programming languages, data structures, systems 

. S,S n , 9, syetems simulatfon, Information organization 
organization of computer - . 
^ 0r *^ w ^t'and8tai|$ti6s. • ,■ 

'^S?S5i?l!l Q , TFour vaqanclB3 (rank open) tor 1 ) ' 

methods, andenergy conversion systems; 3 ) rhateriata 


UNIVER8ITY OF NATAL 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING . 
Applications are Invffed fW 
suitably qualified persons 
regard fa sa of sex, religion, nee. 
colour or national origin w 
appointment to the post or 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Preference will be B 
candidates who have « 
background In dynamic systow 
and control and demon*®* 
Interest In conducting /»sSarai 
Opportunity exists tor. w 
development of . activities Jn 
computer applications to rfesan. 
manufacturing and other ww 
Duties will Include teacJwS 
undergraduate courses 
supervising graduate resaw* 
Industrial experience Is ctesra» 
Candidates wfth a Ph-D ■ 
Engineering will be preferred- 

Salary in the range: 

Hi 8 567-RJM 046 per annum 

The commencing Batery 
be dependent on the quaWcaw® 
and/or experience « " 

service bonus of 93ft « 
month’s salary Is payable annuW 

Application forma, 
particulars of the P 0 ** JI2 
Information on pension, 

aid, group Insurance, atafl 

housing loan and 
schemes, tong ieeve icondl*™ 
and. travelDng 0*P®^ h ^|Si 
appointment are oWjW&JE 
Kb Secretary, 8outh Wgj 
UnlvarahlM Office. ChW**» 
House, 2TB High 
London WCtV ' Jf E 
Registrar, University of 
King George V 
South Afrioe, 4001, 
applloatJon3, . on P[2SaS 

term, must be lodged «'*** 
31st January. 1984 q^nfl - 
reference Oil 9/83. (i*®. 



i ir. -un/iv/b-r/*, 
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Overseas continued 




Posts 

overseas 

Kuwait 


f//., 


Post 1 8 English Language Instructors ^ 
Post 2 5 Lecturers in the following subjects: 

Linguistics 

* Applied Linguistics 
Modern Poetry 
Drama (esp Shakespeare) 

Criticism 

Department of English, Faculty of Arts 
Kuwait University, Kuwait 

Dutlen Post 1 - to tBach English to students In the Department of 
English In preparation for thafr courses In English, General 
Linguistics and English Literature: appointees with ffrat degrees In 
English may be required to teach some baslo English Literature as 
wai. Post 2- to lecture in one of the above specialities and to 
participate In other duties as assigned by the department, Including 
staff seminars and meetings. 

Qua I Iff cations i candidates, male or female, should be native 
Epsakers of English. In addition: Post 1 - candidates should have an 
MA In TEFL/TESL or Applied Linguistics and 3 years’ ralBvani 
leaching experience. Experience or leaching fnienstve English 
courses would bean advantage. Post 2-candldates must have e 
PhD and at feast 2 years' teaching experience In a University or 
Poiytechnlo alter gaining their PhD. Previous experience In an 
English Department of an overseas university and knowledge of a 
European tang usga would be an advantage. 

Maryi Post 1 : KD 6205 per annum Inclusive of professional 
atowance (£1 1 ,910 per annum @ £1 -KD 0.437} tax free. Post 2: 
on a scats at KD 31 60-KD 10080 per annum (£1 0,87&-£23 I Q66 per 
annum@£1-KD 0.437). 

Benefits! free furnished accommodation: terminal gratuity; free 
medical services; annual passage-paid leave for poethofdsr; spouse 
AfldiJptoSdepsfldantchlldrenundertheageofflO. 

Oonbaoti Local contracts guaranteed by the British Council, one 
War from beginning February 1 984, thereafter a 6 month extension 
Wowed by annual renewal. 

Oteslng date for application ail 8lh November, 1983. 
Reteeiteei Post 1 : 83 A 1 93-200TH 
Post 2: 83 A 164-1 6BTH 


^furt tor details and an application torm, please write, 
qwilngttopoat reference number to: Overseas Educational 
JfP«Intm#nta Department, Hie British Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1 P 0DT. 


University of the 
Witwatersrand, 


Swinburne 


rs »«u«i itf liHtlnrluui 

Australia 

Swinburne Institute of 
Technology 

Department of Mathematics 

Senior Lecturer 

Operations 

Research 

Ths Department of - Mai hematics 
kwRea apptcaUoris bom suitably 
qualfled graduates' Wtth relevant 
Industrial experience to apply for the 
above poallon. 

Important factore In this appointment 
wfl be proven expertise In Operations 
Research, experience In teaching at 
the tertiary level, aMRy to liaise with 
Industry, partkadarty In relation to the 
department's . wort experience 
program. . Appled : .Research/ 

Consultancy and the development of 
short oourSes for indue try. 

Salary: SsrVor Lecturer If JAOO.OSfr- 
*A32i2e; , 

Sartor Lecturer |A32^3&-»A35,007. 
Closing dele: 18ih November, 1983. 
A echedute of duties is avaBabls from 
the Stan Office, phone Melbourne 
BIG-6827, or write to the address 
betow. 

Further Womallon may be : oWerned 
from Mr Bob -Kavsnsgh, ..Head, 
depsrlment . or MathemeBca, 
Telephone Melbourne 019-8283. 
.Applications,' In dupteato, hrtjdng 
the names and address ss of Ihree 

"rt fnreei, atwWf. be sent to; . 

>he BUrtfpfflcw; . 


AUSTRALIA 

Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology Limited 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 

LECTURER IN COMMUNICATION/ 
MEDIA STUDIES 

Ref. No. 141/40/AN 

A lecturer is required to tcjih buli|£> L ls reeling In cullui.il dimension* ul 
Communicaiiun/Media Studies, e.g Intrrxluciion to Commurwalion 
Theory, Media History. Media and Society, Behavioural and Cultural 
Influences of Media, the new Technologies of Communication Visual 
Communications and Professional Skills and also contribute to suhlrel In 
RMIT s Interdisciplinary programme. 

Applicants should possess appropriate academic qualifications and 
professional experience together with a dedication to teaching and a 
continuing interest In research. 

LECTURERS 
(2 positions) 

Ref. No. 141/Oh/AN 

The Department of Humanities Is committed to educating professionals 
who can respond to the challenge of the meta-industrial society. 

The appointee will be expected lo provide academic expertise In historical 
and/or philosophical perspectives on contemporary concerns and theories 
relating to science, technology and/or communication. The emphasis will 
include social, ethical ana epistemological Implications and cultural 
contexts of developments in these areas. The lecturers will be required to 
contribute to the faculty’s Interdisciplinary programmes anti may also 
teach other history and philosophy subjects. 

Applicants should possess an honours or higher degree, preferably a 
doctorate, together with a dedication to leaching excellence .ind a 
continuing intercsl In research. 

The positions will be offered on a three year limited term liasis with the 


Salary within the range - SA2;,430-$A2a,467 per annum. 

Applications Quoting appropriate Ref. No. lo the Staff Officer, RMIT. GPO 
Box 247&V, Melbourne, 3001, Victoria. Australia by IGth December, 

1983 ‘ (13908) 


CAPRIC0RNIA INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS COMPUTING 

Applicants for this position should have an Interest In either 
Database Management Systems or Systems Analysis and 
Design. It Is desirable lhat Ihe applicants have a higher degree 
and appropriate industrial, governmental or lecturing 
experience. 

The Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education has five 
school - Business, Education, Engineering, Humanities and 
Social Science, and Science. These schools offer bachelors 
degrees and a number of diplomas, Rockhampton, situated on 
the Tropic of Capricorn Is a coastal City with population of 
55,000 with easy access lo the boating and fishing facilities of 
scenic coastal resorts. Extensive capital Investment and 
development Is 1 occurring In the region. The School of Business 
has over 1,000 students' In Its Graduate Diploma In 
Management, Bachelor of Business Degree and Associate 
Diploma In Business courses. ‘ 

Appointment will normally be made on the baslB of a three year 
contract, normal expenses of appointment apply. On 
successful completion of the contract, a further, contract or a 
tenured appointment may be avaljable. 

Salary range; Lecturer A$ 19,333 lo 29,467 pa 

Tutor Afl 5,943 to 18,770 pa 

Far further Information, conlaot the Agent General for 
Queensland, Queensland House. 392-393 Strand, London 
WC2R OLZ. 


Applications Including full personal partloulsrs, a resume 
of qualifications and experience together with the names 
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Administration 

cont 


The City University 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
REGISTRY 

Applications are Invited 
'or the abcivti iiom from 
graduates or Ihnae with n 
suitable prolealonal qual- 
ification. The riBolsl ry Is 
responsible lor aspects cif 
admissions, alutinut re- 
cords, central Ddmlnlaira- 
Uon of examinations, and 
provision o| r aimed itails- 
ilcal lii/urmatlon. Experl- 
nnce In administration 
preferably within a uni- 
versity or polytechnic, la 
necessary and nrolarencn 
may b« Riven to lliuse with 
anperlencs nf romputer 
based systems . Numeracy 
and an . ability to dasl 
eflacltvely with ■luciams 
and staff are also re- 
quired. 

Appointment will ba 
ylthln iho ranee CT.49B to 
£ 11,061 In elusive or Lon* 


Jon Allowance or excep- 
tionally £7,486 to £13,801 

B .h. inclusive, of the 
color Administrative 


Senior Administrative 

Scales. 

_ Application farms and 
run her particulars may be 

obtnlned rrom the 

Academic Rnnlatrar's 

Office, Ths City Uni varsi- 
ty. Northampton Square, 
London, EC IV OHO. Tnlo- 
ghone 01-293 4309. Ext. 

Closing .date _ 18th 

November. 1983. Please 

!j,u«ye rarnranen An/ay 1 / 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authoriiy 
Garnett College 
DownBhlre House 
Roehampton Lane 
London SW15 4HR 
01-789 6533 
HEAD OF THE 
FACULTY OF 
COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


(Head of . Department 
Grade IV) 

Applications are invited 
for appointment to the 
above post. The faculty Is 
responsible for student* 
following Certificate In 
Education couraes ape- 
ciaLlsInn In feehlon end 
crafta subjects, food atu- 
dlee, aecreterlel end office 
atudiea end In visual com- 
munications. 

Applicants should be 
wall qualified In one or 
ore of these fields and 


tlor 

or 

the pe 

ntra snd^caji- 

can 

ere 

by tut 

□ ring training 


Polytechnics com 


Thames Polytechnic 

Hrhuril nf IlusInetB 
AdnilnlBireainn 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
MARKETING 

A pp I Ir aliens ere Invited 
[rum (note with relevant 
flrit degree and esperl- 
ance u( Market Ing Man- 
ananiRnk; aiprrlonro nf In- 
lernailoiial Markntlnit end 
nl the upplicatlons of rom- 

F luting will be advan- 
menus. Research end 
roiisultancy are anenur. 
aued . 

Snlery icele- Senior Ur. 
turer £11,670 — £13.539 
(bar} - £14.4301 Inclusive 

W.SKfi. ,v £8 ' 20 ^ - 

Further particulars and 
application form from tha.. 
Staffing Ofricnr, Tliaina»t 
Polytsrhnlc, Welllnjaion 
Strent. London. SE1H 
6PP. to bo returned by 15 
November I BBS. 113 


Personal 


advances cioo 

In £20.000. Writ ten terms 
lilt raniirst- HiMilunnl Trust 
yd. . 31 llovnr btrmit, Plr.i u- 
dilly. LnnUmi IV 1 A 4 U.T . 
I'ljoiie 01 - 4*11 2034 or 4 «IU 
0416 . L.DQO 
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Don’s (liar 


Saturday 


II 

fs 1 :-.? 


i. :• ,i 


Time to say au revoir ro uur hosts in 
Sydney. In three weeks there has been 
lime to meet old friends, make new 
ones and see something of the spec- 
tacular environs of this exuherant city. 
Growing so quickly at the time of its 
foundation it gives a much more 
mature, less brash impression than 
many another Western city. But 
never is one far away from reminders 
of its brutal beginnings as a convict 
settlement. Wc settle down for the 
long flight to Bali, which is to be our 
staging post. 


Sunday 

Bali is Western Australia's Majorca, 
being nearer to Perth than either 
Sydney or Melbourne, attracting jum- 
bos full of Australians on packagq 
holidays. Away from Kuta Beach 

i Bali’s Patina Nova?) one can spend 
ays without seeing another occidental 
face. Site of countless Hindu temples, 
it is inhabited by&ome of the friendliest 
and most charming people in the 
world, albeit with well-developed ta- 
lents for parting the tourist from his 
cash. Some of the dancing is of recent 
origin, having been devised in the last 
50 years or so as part of the tourist 
industry. There is no denying, howev- 
er, the tremendous artistry of the 
costume design and choreography. 


Monday 

We felt that hiring a taxi and guide for 
the day was a justifiable extravagance 
since wc could make up our Itinerary 
and vary the pace as the scenery 
demanded - ana scenery there was in 
abundance. Temples, some hewn from 
solid rack, some painstakingly assem- 
bled from huge pieces of local stone. A 
people taking its relijdonvpry seriously 
- evwywhore vnttve offerings of Bow- 
ers, sometimes fruit, ana grasses, 
freshly, prepared each day. 

Terraced rice fields, some bearing 
three crops in the year and all planted 
with awe-inspiring precision. Two very 
i active volcanoes, one of which, within 
the last 20 yeart, has wiped out a town 
of over 1,600 people. A lost look at 
Kola Beach, where most evenings may 
be seen the most spectacular sunsets 
imaginably. A|1 over in a few minutes, 
but breathtaking while they last. On to 
> Java; . 


Tuesday 

Yogyakorto. Jogja, as it U universally 
known, is Java's second largest city, 
the island’s cultural capital and base 
for visitors to the recently restored 
Buddhist monument at Borobudur- a 
huge stone pyramid set in a plain 
‘■iv. bounded by , volcanic ranges. As a 
. ; U • 'iphotawipKei? it. lathy hope to mount on 
■ 

’ j ..pte&rii wat u primarily WSwu-ftiF 


. . ; . aver force miles) Of . curved reliefs 

. .dbrtraytas .incident^ in fofc 'llfoVof 
. Buddha, ntid many great ; bell-like 


assignment a tropical rainstorm bodes 
ill for photography. However, as we 
arrive, the rain clouds miraculously (or 
for the tropics, routinely) disappear an 
arc replaced by blue skies and billow- 
ing white cumulus. Perfect. 

My job is to photograph phase three 
of thus seven-phase project. Phases one 
and two are oath large cement works, 
already in production. The first ce- 
ment will emerge from phase three In a 
few months. Tne piles are going in for 
phase four. Sucn is the expanding 
nature of Indonesian industry that it is 
already known that the final total 
production of the seven phases f 1 .6 
million tonnes per year) will be in- 
adequate. 1 am assigned three young 
non- English speaking Indonesians to 
carry my equipment and help out. 
They arc immensely interested and 
once they have assimilated my routine 
they are keen to pass me the next lens 
or camera-back or whatever. To begin 
with [ am apprehensive, but soon gain 
confidence. We aro a team. 


Thursday 

The steel-mill Is about 20 miles from 
Krakatoa, the off-shore island and 
scene of the big volcanic bang exactly 
100 years ago. Iron ore is converted 


into steel which in separate mills is 
turned into sheet, wire, tube, billets or 
dabs. 

My job is the slab-mill, where white- 
hot molten metal is continuously cast 
into a red-hot ribbon a metre wide and 
15 centimetres thick and cut into slabs 
weighing several tonnes each. 
Crouched, swenting, on a crane beam 
over this deafening Inferno, I realize 
that back at NELP, just about now, 
Directorate would be meeting. What a 
contrast, t think, unless one has au 
allegorical turn of mind. I chide myself 
for being surprised at the sight of these 

5 ig, asbestos-clad Javanese hand- 
hot metal and high technology 
cheerful confident competence. 


Friday 


Several hundred miles north to a small 
jungle-covered Island straddling the 
cquqtpr where an airstrip has been laid 
down. My brief; to, show earth-moving 
. plant in use. A very bumpy drive round 
the site revealed some promising loca- 
tions and we set .up rendezvous with 


have retreated from all this noisy 
activity, but “mind the swampy bits. 
Balletic, perhaps, is the only way to 



tpe runway undershoot with er bulldoz- 
er proved both interesting and excit- 
ing. 1 was assured. that the snakes, with 
which the island is Infestqd, would 


miming walking up stain, a routine 
mime-exercise done with mastery. 
There was huge applause for the 
73-year-old cult hero both of the 
theatrical profession and all lovers' 
of theatre. Then he began to speak 
- in French. The surprise should 
not have been too great, but as he 
went on and on, rustle and whispers 


suspect, 1 certainly “have to concen- 
trate" and “don't quite get every 
word", but he was going on and on, 
with beautiful gestures, eloquent face 
and hands part of the language, truly 
looking 20 years younger man we 
knew he was, so a good advertisement 
for part of what he was saying: “By 
now 1 think 1 have contracted a 
religious fervour toward the human 
body. I don’t mean this body limited to 
the skin and five senses but, let us call 
It, the integral, the magnetic, perhaps 
mystical body." 

I take this from a translated extract 
of a mere 150 words that appeared on a 
little leaflet on our seats, which was 
simply the first two minutes of a long 
lecture: “And so I have wanted to 
compose a show that celebrates the 
language of the body by running in 
bird’s eye view over the history of 
mime, of pantomime, both of breathed 
language and, more.generally, of the 
‘magnetic body 1 ." 

He used these exact 150 words in his 
opening sentences. I make this point 
partly to convey something of the 
flavour but also, in view of what 
subsequently occurred, to make the 
point that there was a .foil script. 
Someone could have provided full 
programme notes as at a concert. 
Anyway, after about 40 minutes of 


Bernard Crick 

great occasion left me very pleased and 
quite content, a voice cried out from 
the gods: "I am very angry. I cannot 
understand this." One at our enfants 
du Paradis stood up in the front raw of 
the upper circle with arms outstretched 
In a mime of pleading. "I want to 
understand you.” 

Horror, shock, shame - speaking 
personally; could it be? No, it wasn't. 
Barrault stopped, looked half- 
annoyed, half-amused, gave a wry grin 
and said in English: "they asked me to 
speak in French.” The young mime 


above continued: “I forgive you, but I 
must understand.” Snouts of "sit 
' down!” “Go on", “Please continue” to 
Barrault. But some counter-shouts of 
“Translationl Translation!” and a bel- 
low in what sounded like Franglais of 
"Ce n'erf pas un show." 


at communication; punctuatea or uuu- 
trated by twb brief mimes, that of the 
birds flying and of the man undressing 
on a stony beach and swimming, lust as 
the paradox of talking about mime so 
fluently began to dawn on us and just 
as 1 Was beginning to tire a little- to be 
honest - at the effort of following a 
highly abstract discourse in a foreign 
language, though the sheer delight of 
watching him and of sharing in this 


International union view 

Slow road 
to end 


from the circles or galleries - my eyes 
. were now more on' the mob than on the 
stage. Who can measure crowd sizes 
on CND demonstrations, still less 
“theatrical drift"? But I’d say it was of 
the order of 2 to 5 per cent. Quite 
enough to be disturbing. He was going 
on about the different forms of ex- 
pression that could come from the 
cervical, thoraslc and lumbar verteb- 
rae, when either the volume of noise 
from little indignation meetings In the 
side-passages reached him, or another 
heckle In French (but this time It 
sounded English: "Ce n'est pqs mime, 
e'esi paroles . He stopped, the shout- 


u iuv uuijr VTUjr tu 

describe the movements necessary to 
leap between fallen tree trunks, escape 
the falling ones, keep an eye on tne 
.swampy, oils, convey instructions In 


V v. an' enormous project. Next stop Java's 
capful, Djakarta. By now we take for 


; dpzeri jterng -of large ptaht-riuippers, 

. bull dLdifers, graders - lined up with 
.meat pied glob. ;oh/jhe apron* would 
• . novo. , made 1 a grdna cover : for, the 
Aanlittl : Report., However, ., at foe 
; appointed hour r- no;drive«l They had 
ml Bbn o totitotoy ^cng.The eall.of the 
: (local btothel hhd.otfercamo'foQmiacs 
: ,,-of Overtime, And’fo all that heat,. ' 
i Back at the compound t hjsd a cold 
: ;hecr and foo.sliowon iq critf qlishpvu- 


inequality 

The THES (August 19) reported op 
foe low representation of women as 
academics in Australian universities. 
Less than 17 per cent of Australian ' : 
university academics are women ; com- 
pared with 60 per cent of school- 
teachers, 

Moreover, women are concentrated 
at the lowest levels of the. academic 


Ing and counter-shouting resumed. He 
walked off. “Oh the shame of itP cried 
the three girls in front Of us. After a 


dent to holdthe portfolio of affirma- 
tive action. 

, It also adopted policies on campus 
child-care ana on the need to extend 
access to higher education for women 
students. In the previous year, resolu- 
tions had been carried which elimin- 
ated sexist terminology from the fed- 
eration's constitution and forbade its 
use in federation publications and 
documents, 

: . In itB first term, the new committee 
has produced a submission to the 
minister for education , and youth 
F affairs-. Senator Susan Ryan, on the 
.jiecd to Include universities under 


. pies for the euminaiion of sexist termi- 
' '.fl^fogy from. University documents and 
discourse. A statement on the use Of 


. dm.-) E politely, tledttfeq & portion' of 
. •trccrsnake6as?erojoi made my exposes 
and left to catch fhehezt filgpt to the , 

;VK. ; i' : :; ; * •*. 


16 per cent of males, 

The Federation of Australian Uni- 
ywsUy; Staff Association* (FAUSA) 
believes tbit foesh figures provide '• 
clear- evidence of indirect discrimina- 1 
.tipn against | women In: Hie Australian 
university, systen^. Qf course, Austral!- , 
Ua Is mot alone in this, regarfo lh ' 
contrast -to more easily 'recognized'' 
overt ;br. blatant for'lns'bf dired/wifir 
-tfon, ^dlfect, ''systemic'" discrimina- 
tion is embedded deep within 1 the ’ 
traditions, .administrative . structures 
fond femploymenf practices of univeral- 


Wednesday 

Sheila returns fo.thoUK today and 
leaves me to a varied programme of , 
pjiqtogropby for o British ffqn.of.elvB’ 
engineers with protects all over.Sauth 1 - 


Peier Bourne 


qv.uWeafopr 


Thpatfikor 
. dfr*ct$4m 
■and jDevikfi . 
Polytechjttc, 
redundancy he 
■freelance.' ' 


and unspoken. >.-• • ’ ,,V 

1 InI98lnworlt 


. _ • w ivw WUHUWVIIVS a 

■ Committee (AVCC); which has com- 
\ mended it for the attention of Universi- 
ties: . t ... V.. 

; A background papfer, Towards non- 
.] bngudge, wiU constitute the 
:prst 'part of a handbook on equal 
t0 ' M ;; distributed-, to 
, '. F AySA’s ( constituent ossodatidns.: ; 
v.’ Wdrk ' Is proceeding ' pn sexual- 
. harassment grievance procedures tor 
; j negotiation \rffo tho vice chancellors' 
Wc> and ^b' further papers on 
: .Women .ana ..research, university 
appointments 1 procedures and child 
• ' care. . • • ■ 

; ;;i.^, e 'Phblished documents have been 


nical and physical Man 
Horse, full of the symbolism o?oan 
both loving and destroying nature aaj 
the purely amusing, gentle Fithlnth 
mime of the kind of his pupil Mara* 
Marceau). Few words of explanation 
he simply with extraordinary general! 
ity of spirit entertained and cataid the 
audience: the old entertainer rather 
than the teacher mystic had us eatins 
out of his hands. The septuagenarian 
stopped only when he was obvious 
exhausted. 

Tremendous applause and three cur- 
tain calls, no encores of course. Hn 
can you give encore in a lecture? A 
good man in the front shouted: “I warn 
to say for us all how ashamed we are it 
this insult to M. Barrault" (or did be 
actually say, “national insult"). But 
voices answered: “The management 1 ! 
to blame”, “Wc didn't come for i 
lecture". 

I went into the King's Head and 
joined a crowd of angry mimes. They 
were collecting their ticket-stubs for 
one of them to write a letter oforotesi 
demanding their money back. For 
unemployed street-entertainers, a 
most of them were, to pay £9 for a 
ticket to not understand tneir boo, 
and to see but little miming until tbe 
uproar changed the evening’s count, 
was sad. Most of them won't go ueir 
the Barbican again. 

However many times they eadh had 
seen Les Enfants du Paradis, they 
evidently didn’t know what the pen 
cry from the turbulent gallery bad 
meant: “L'argent retourlTargent i* 
tour/”. I wish I could have coarhtd 
them in time. I felt sorry for them.ud 
it so exposed our educational system- 
The few who "could follow" were $ 
drop-outs or dedicated, artists to® 
"better schools", that was clear: : w 
evening exposed the difficulties qO® 
classless fraternity of mimes and poor 
young actors. 

The RSC's advance booking form 
and publicity said onlv "Jean Low 
Barrault", gave the date and la. gj 
about him from the Dally 
They treated him like a cult figure, mi 
a human being. 

They brought this wd. 

but shameful and reveaUng epIsodeM 

themselves. But it was total theatre* 11 
right. ^ 


herself. Senator Ryan, long a suppor- 
ter of women’s ri grits, has deman 
that universities put th cir h ou» 
order and take positive steps loimp 
ment affirmative-action plans- 
Within the federation, prop^ 
moves on behalf of «« 
have not been aceompU*^^ 
pain. Loud disapproval has 
voiced by several .senior^ 
academics: W many vice dwjjj 
appear to have embrared tlw P". 
pies of equal opportune « 
as is shown by the AVCC* 
response to tne atate ,n ©u^ Brt ua 
sexist lanmiage and K? ffS 

being made in " e 5 olia £° l jL en Srfr 
opportunity guideunes b^* 
sentatives ot the two bod |CS - wve([ 
For some academics, wjjj, w 
traditions and assiunpi ions. . ^ ^ 
their perceptions of tne uni . 

threatened by T^dminate ag>i D!t 
practices which discriminaie 

■:Saajb!sJ^ 

. command inordinate notice^ 

' appeal to traditional, more ^ 
able beliefs. Most of « 1 W"i bo 
servative substratum w £, cVO flfe 

* 

Could be that opponent? of .wi 



less conironiBuw»»“ r-*-r 
, hVs unlversitystaff- So^* 1 8 
. .diminish the hope of 
* iSMH.aA tong 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Union View 


Matchbox economics of Scottish policy report Admissions 


&ir - Your issue of October 28 carries 
a report on the Adam Smith Institute 
Rcoorl on Scottish Policy. It is always 
difficult to know how to deal with 
rubbish of this kind. If one responds to 
«t« of the lunatic proposals in the 
report, does that give the proposals 
credence? If one ignores the whole 
thing, does that leave some readers 
believing that the proposals have some 

proposals reflect the slipshod 
matchbox economics of a so-called 
“ihink-tank" that is unworthy to bear 
Adam Smith's name. Among the gems 
of profound economic thought in the 
report is that “the people of Scotland 
would be better off if the Scottish 
Development Agency's money had 
been invested in Premium Bonds" - a 
seal confusion of money and wealth. 

Gonfusion is in fact the key word. A 
discussion of schools suggests that 


PICKUP 


Sir, - In her article about PICKUP 
[THES, October 21) Felicity Jones 
writes that "... £lm has been given to 
the Open University to develop dis- 
tance learning with the aim eventually 
of becoming self-financing,” (My ita- 
HcsT) 

This Is not strictly accurate. First 
the whole of the OU's programme in 
continuing education (outside the de- 


gree courses) is required by the DES to 
be self-financing. Secondly, the origin- 
al £lm in 1982/83 and a subsequent 


£l.5m in 1983/84 were offered to the 
university as loans, not as pump- 


priming grants. The university is likely 
to draw down a substantial part of 


to draw down a substantial part of 
these funds, but is required to pay all 


luiwjv luiiua, uui us i vquu vu iu pay an 

the .money back, with interest, over a 
period of server a l years. 


As far as I know, the OU is the only 
university or polytechnic required to 
finance its continuing education prog- 
ramme In this way. Certainly the Open 
Tech projects are being financed by 
units, not loans, and tne University 
oruis Committee has not yet made 
my loans to universities, 
ftun faithfully, 

PROFESSOR J. H. HORLOCK 
Vice Chancellor, 

Open University. 




culture 

' groat interest 


central funding of schools could be 
removed without either a reduction of 
funds to the schools or a need for 


parents to provide fee income. Equal- 
ly, in the case of universities, central 


recurrent funding should be channel- 
led through student fee income in 
order to provide a dynamic, responsive 
university system. Apart altogether 
from the fact that universities are not 
just concerned with undergraduate 


teaching, this completely misses the 
economic noint that the fixed asset 
resources (library facilities, laborator- 


ies, teaching rooms, etc) require plan- 
ned capital investment as well as 
recurrent expenditure. 

Other areas of the report contain 
.simple untruths. It is not true, for 
example, that "many more. Scottish 
students fail than do English ones". It 
is not true that "more people in 
Scotland work in microchips and in 


Architectural research 


Sir, > J refer to the interesting letter 


from C. Thornton [THES, October 7) 
and his remarks on the value of 
research in schools of architecture, 
While the existing situation is not ideal 
and much remains to be done, the 
author may like to hear about the 
achievements of architectural research 
as his letter, I believe, conceals a 
fundamental and widespread mis- 
understanding about the nature of 
such research. 

Architectural research has 


"emerged in a form which is of practic- 
al use in the profession". It does this in 
a number or ways, some more direct 


man outers. At one end of tne spec- 
trum, a considerable amount of re- 
search is undertaken on behalf of 
government departments and influ- 
ences government policies and statu- 
tory regulations, which have a direct 
effect on professional activity. A cur- 
rent example Is the work on energy 
conservation In bytildhm (notably at 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Newcastle 


Cambridge, Edinburgh, Newcastle 
and UWIST). Similarly, recent pro- 
ducts of computer-aided design re- 


NAB ‘confusion’ 

Sir. -Your editorial [THES, October 
21) comparing the Council for Nntion- 
w Academic Awards and the National 
Advisory Body’s approach to research 
P°hcy. betrays signs of confusion. First 
Pto *taie- ,, Tne NAB paper attempts to 
a distinction between ‘research’ 


ducts of computer-aided design re- 
search can be placed under the 
fashionable head ot “technology trans- 
fer" and mention should be made of 
the successful marketing by the 
National Research Development Cor- 


poration of the work by units at 
Sheffield (GABLE) and Strathclyde 
(ABACUS). 


and Strathclyde 


It must also be understood that 
while a major part of research in the 
schools of architecture is in the field of 
building sciences, there Ib also signifi- 
cant emphasis on the social aspects of 


*M ’scholarship' which is difficult to 
wslaln”. . 


^In fact the. term "scholarship" does 
KWw in the NAB document. The 
jwtinction made there is between 
jweareh" and "updating study". The 
bum term is not intended to be 
jyonyraoua with "scholarship” but 
vvwmtiy you regard it so. You then go 
SL£ «Y' that the NAB definition 
^topUes that scholarship is a cheap and 
"“Dp 1 ' activity”. • 

i J na e 1 j e exa ct opposite of the view 

shiHo e l 0CUD ! ei, t lak es of updating 
"W. Such study It declares ... is a 


Nuclear disarmament 

Sir, - You published on October 21 an 
advertisement signed by a number of 
academics who clearly believe that the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 

(a) Is oppqsed to multilateral dis- 
armament measures; ' 

(b) aims for unilateral nuclear disar- 
ment by the West; 


(cj maintains tnat we are faced 
"wltn a choice between surrender to 
the Soviet Union and a nuclear holo- 
caust". 

Please allow me to say, as a member 
of the CND national council, that all 
these beliefs are quite simply false, 
Perhaps the first step in tnB “open 
and rational discussion” desired by the 


S^Mnunnements to cover updat- 
therefore have to be 


arranpert^nV 88 • ^ ays 1x1 wh,cb these 
“ ran Beinfnt8 might operate.: ■ 


signatories might be for them to find 
out what the CND Is saying before they 


ifefssaw ' 

iffinSf i (academic), 


Chinese puzzle 


and the suppress 
culture in the Soviet 


iMOwever; clarify one impor- 
Yow article tefett.to the 
Wwwfffc Jewish scientists 
iMtlne 1 ?.: .Although- those 
they have, al- 


rcruiuHw* ■ — 7 

nls Duncanson suggests that one. in 
eight or nine of the population - was its 
(tne Cultural Revolution’s) victim". 

r would be grateful if. you , would 
confirm that he means, as appear? to 
be the case, that something more than 
fifty million people died in direct 
consequence of Chinese government 
policies of that period. 

• A fact of such staggering consequ- 
ence ought riot to be' left. lew than 
' absolute clew. especWly in Wew of 
the influential supoort-for Mjaim i at 
the' time by many intellectuals in the[ 
.•Wefrt.. 


Professor (Associate) of Sodqlpgy, 
Brunei, Unlyersify. . . . > 
iiJ / .1 . aim aOCI 


new financial, communications and 
medical technology than in (he old 
industries of coal, shipbuilding and 
steel”. 6 

. It is possible to believe one cnnclu- 


. It is possible to believe one conclu- 
sion of foe report, however, h states 
that one of the current problems of 

Crnr onrlV arlu^aU. J. lit- 


f/lMUIVIlia 

Scotland s education is "incessant poli- 
tical interference and changes in aim". 
I suppose that whether one considers 
the ge neral stupidity of foe report to be 
innocent or pernicious depends on 
whether our political leaders recognize 
claptrap for what it is, or clutch at it to 
justify yet further dismantling of the 
structure of educational opportunity in 
Scotland. 


Yours faithfully, 

ALLEN J. McTERNAN 


Publicity Committee, Association of 
University Teachers (Scotland), 
Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh: 


architecture, design theory and histor- 
ical subjects which tend to be neg- 
lected in larger research establish- 
ments. 

To this should be added that the 
expertise built up through research in 
many schools of architecture is used on 
a continuous basis by architectural 
practice both in the form of consultan- 
cy and in joint projects. Most of the 
value is invested In the researcher 
rather than the research project. 

Last and perhaps most important is 
the rote of education in research 


application. One of the key motives for 
locating research centres in universi- 


ties and polytechnics is to give students 
insight ana experience into the de- 
veloping boundaries of their subjects. 


subjects. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN PARTRIDGE 


Chairman, Research Steering Group, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


signatories or tne open leper wun 
whom they are acquainted expressing 
anger .and dismay at the ad homlnem 
arguments there produced and the 
travesty of the CND’s assumptions and 
objectives. 


Yours faithfully, 
KEITH DIXON 


KEITH DIXON 
Professor of Sociology, 
Simon Fraser University. 
British Columbia, Canada. 


Continuing education 

Sir. - One does not have to agree with 
all Richard Hoggart’s views to be 
excited by the stimulation of bis article 
Robbins II [THES, October 28). Like 
him, I deplore our failure to provide 
adequate facilities for the increasing 
demands for continuing Dr lifelong 
education. As far as the universities 
are concerned this hurdle will never be 
overcome until the extra-mural de- 


ments --.--r— . 

tiina programthes into the mainstream 

of flush’ activities.. • 


Yours sincerely. . 
PHIUP F. Ntm>, 


PHUJP F. NlND, 
The White House, 
Abinger Common,' 
.'Surrey.,. 


to Oxford 


Sir, - A statement about people's 
motives and purposes is a factual 
statement ana therefore subject to 
assessment as correct or incorrect, 
however hard it may be to discover 
which it is (1 say nothing about uncon- 
scious motivation.) The statement of 
your front-page article [THES, Octo- 
ber 28) that tne reforms proposed by 
my committee at Oxford “were also 


Keeping 

their 

heads down 


Now what would you do if you wanted 
to savage the country's education 
budget? it really would not do to turn 


drawn up to head off critics ... who 
complained that too many private 
schools won Oxford places ,r is incor- 
rect. 

My committee would not have been 
so unrealistic as to imagine that any 
intelligent critic could be “beaded ofr 
by reforms which, though they will 


too many folly qualified people away 
from college would it? You could act 
away with some, 5,000 say, maybe 


10,000 but after that it might get a bit 
embarrassing. For one thing, think of 


all those intelligent young people on 
the dole queue - never snow, they 


very probably have the effect of in- 
creasing the Oxford intake from main- 
tained schools, will not necessarily and 
inevitably have that effect. 


inevitably nave that effect. tion. 

Speaking for myself, my own strong No, it might g 
desire for reform originated in a set ot were to close da 


recurrent difficulties and frustrations 
which did not Include subjection to 


criticism arc of the highest importance, 
but they are separable from the prob- 
lems of admissions procedure , which 
would still have been problems even if 
all Oxford applicants nod been coming 
entirely from one category of school. 
Yours faithfully, 

SIR KENNETH DOVER 
President, 

Ctorpus ChriBti College, 


This is perhaps as much a question of 
foe creation of an attitude of mind as of 
the learning of new techniques. Seen in 
this light, 15 years of research related 
to the timescales of architectural 
education is a very brief history to 
eyaluate. The cohorts of students who 
have had Experience, of architectural 
research during their education are 
only now coming into positions of 
responsibility but the eariy indications 
are encouraging. 

The frustrations of practitioners 
with the pace and subject matter of 
research is often understandable. 
However, a much wider view of Its 
nature is required if a Successful dia- 
logue between research and practice is 
to be established. 


Contrary to the .impression which 
you gave, almost all of the evatuatoiy 


attack if. 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD SEAFORD 

The Queen's Building, University of 

Exeter. 


comments dealing with the structure, 
content, teaching; assessment, and 
staff/student relationships, were Very 
positive, The report makes frequent 
use of such terms as "excellent", 
"impressive”, "enthusiastic", ‘im- 


aginative", "appropriate", "relevant", 
“well-organized" and "Interesting”. 
Staff in the disciplines of social 


Sir, - Might I suggest that members of 


W-V/f 'IdUrt-Jl I'l'iflFFli 


dciui poucy 

and psychology are praised as Know- 
ledgeable, keen, well-qualified, and 
effective teachers. The teaching Is 
described as clear, logically presented, 
well-prepared, and showing skilful! 
attempts to draw dn the experience of 
mature students. 

We would accept that there were 
also criticisms, dealing with. accom- 
modation, resources and secretarial 
help, together with some small details 
concerning elements of the previous 
course, which has now been phased 
out. Howqvftr, the balance of the 
report was so strongly positive that 
your account gives a completely false 
picture of what the inspectors said. 
Yours faithfully, " 

GEOFF PAYNE 

Dean of faculty of social science, 

Plymouth Polytechnic, 


Sir, - 1 was surprised to see that yoqr 
report [THES, October .14) on the 
HMl report oh mathematics In Man-' 


iiH iw ■MraKdMiii»aiii:i«aiL*iiiLqniW’>i 


of responses made by me to questions 
ppsedby your reporter. In particular, I 
pointed out that HMI.referepces to the 

Vnrtlulfuvhitln /UpantAfaln^ niem 


biytcchnio directorate” were “mys- 
tifying". ..'1 ■ 

To put the record straight., The 
points of substance will be addressed, 
The report's more obvious Inanities 


The report's, more obvious Inanities 
vvilhbe pursued in. the proper place: 


• Department . of Sociology.; and Social 
•:^feropology£/ 
itfmhelfotiveWity. • '!• *■■■■ 


'■ u&MhS? dhUiaWtn Wttmafy; ■ 


•Meanwhile, my colleagues and I re? ‘ 

S iaiq totally qhaware of any converse* . 

qnS; ob which foe particular conclu- 
sion' of HML criufd be based. .4 ■. 

Yo(urt fahhfully>' , ^ 


might get a bit discontented. A bit 
radical, even! And for another thing v 
what would their mums and dads say.- 
After all, you've been ripping taxes off 
them for the last 20 years on the 
understanding that their offspring 
would get a chance at higher educa- 
tion. 

No, it might get a bit difficult if you 
were to close down too many courses 
and shut too runny colleges. A much 
better idea would be to cut the amount 
of money you spend on cbcIi of the 


brats whilst they are at college. Of 
course, this will lead to a pretty severe 
decline in the quality of education 


HMl reports 

Sir, - I am Instructed by my faculty 
board to write to you about your 
coverage of the recent Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate's report on this 
polytechnic’s certificate of qualifica- 
tion in social work course [THES, 
October 28). 

Not only did you deal with this 
report under a negative headline relate 
ing to a totally different course in a 
totally different institution, but your; 
account Is a. grass distortion of the, 
HMI's comments. Your story devoted- 
95 per cent of its length to two' 
criticisms, of over-crowding and shor- 
tage of secretarial support, and gave 
only the grudging recognition that 
"otherwise the inspectors were happy 
with what they saw". 


which the individual students receive. 
And 1 suppose somebody might say it 
was the afreet opposite or &U that 
nonsense you promised about stan- 
dards in the manifesto. Still, if you jusL. 
kept on Insisting that black was white, 
maybe you could ride the storm - 
Hopefully, nobody would really notice 
the biggpr class sizes, the overcrowd- 
ing, the reduction of book and 
teaching materials and the disappear- 
ance of lots of options from the 


syllabus. Well, the students might 
notice it, but when have you ever really 


cared about the feelings of students 


iSi 


At least you could depend on the 


people that run the colleges and polys 
to keep their Heads down. After all. 


to keep their heads down. After all, 
they are not going to say that the 
standard of education in their particu- 
lar Institution is going down, are they? 


If they did then you would single them 
out and nobody would go there. Of 


course there is always the cfuince that 
those directors ana principals might 
get together and start making noises. 
Still, it that happens you only have to 
throw an extra £2Qm into the pool to 
keep them squabbling amongst thenr<> 
selves. The trick would be to keep 
them kicking around In committees 
and well away front the public. At the 
same time, of course, you can make 
sure the electorate are completely 
baffled with all the jargon that you 
dress the cuts up in. 

Now there might be a problem with 
some of those local authorities, espe- 
cially the lefty ones who seem deter- 
mined to maintained a decent service 
for their community. . 

Well, first you willhave to take some 


of them out to dinner and explain how 
reasonable you are beingi Ir that docs 


not work, you might as .well just bring 
In a law to take tneir authority sway. 


You will have to move quickly thougf: 


because people might begin to realize 
that they like their education andothos 
services run by people they can elect 
themselves. All this talk of faceless 
unaccountable 'Whitehall bureaucracy 
might begin to strike achord with tome 
people. They might start thinking we 
are getting a bit too close to 1984 after 
all, Speaking of 1984. while you ire 'at 


humanities 




nig of how the society operates. Good 
ness, they might start wanting to 
change all this inequality and stuff. 

A .Un, J- 


After all that is not what education's 
meant to be about, is It? • . .. ^ 
Yes, it does not look too bnd. You ■' 


just have to keep hoping that the 
arguments against yog do not get too 


argument s against yog oo not get too 
wide' a circulation. These damn, stu- 
dents seem to be making a jit tie bit of a 
breakthrough, but It might still be all 
right if everybody else keep their heads 
down.; . 


Tommy; Sheppard / 
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